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PREFACE 

In  these  memorials  Henry  James  Piggott  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  his  own  biographer  Nothing  can  give  so 
complete  a  picture  of  the  man  or  of  his  work  as  the 
many  letters,  written  with  refreshing  naturalness  to 
his  parents  and  nearest  friends  ;  and  ranging  from  his 
school  days  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  close  of  his 
long  and  full  hfe. 

The  other  quarry  from  which  material  has  been 
hewn  is  a  manuscript  of '  Recollections  '  written  in  1912 
for  the  historical  purposes  of  his  Society. 
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HOME— KINGSWOOD— TAUNTON 

Henry  James  Piggott  was  born  on  July  i8,  1H31, 
at  Lowestoft,  to  which  place  his  father,  the  Rev 
William  Piggott,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church,  had  been  removed  after  the  Con- 
ference of  1829.  His  fihal  piety  has  left  us  memoirs 
of  both  his  parents,  from  which  we  freely  glean.  The 
family  home  was  at  St.  Ives  in  Huntingdonshire, 
where  William  Piggott  prepared  himself  for  the  work 
of  the  Wesleyan  ministry  while  yet  serving  his  appren- 
ticeship in  the  shop  of  a  grocer  in  his  native  town. 

'  As  soon  as  the  term  of  his  indentures  had  expired, 
William,  like  his  elder  brother  before  him,  offered  himself 
for  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  Church  of  his  choice, 
and  for  the  mission  field  specifically.  In  1822  he  received 
an  appointment  to  Wisbech,  but  with  an  express  intimation 
from  the  President  of  the  year.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  that  he 
must  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  the  call  of  the  Missionary 
Committee  ;  and  on  October  31,  1823,  the  call  came. 

'  The  field  assigned  him  was  Sierra  Leone.  Western 
Africa  was  at  that  time  a  veritable  missionary  Aceldama  ; 
the  odds  were  many  to  one  that  the  young  soldier  would 
fall  early  on  the  field.  William  Piggott  and  his  young 
comrade,  Henry  Harte,  were  filling  vacancies  made  by 
death.' 
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Of  the  ordination  service,  held  in  City  Road  Chapel, 
London,  on  January  20,  1824,  an  account  survives  in 
the  diary  which  WilUam  Piggott  commenced  from  that 
day.  They  were  men  of  renown  in  Methodism  who 
joined  in  laying  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  four  candi- 
dates, two  for  Western  Africa  and  two  for  Ceylon, 
whom  their  Mother  Church  was  sending  out  to  these 
distant  quarters  of  the  world-wide  parish  proudly 
claimed  for  himself  by  her  great  founder. 

'  Richard  Watson  presided  at  the  service  ;  Henry  Moore 
read  the  solemn  questions  and  delivered  the  "  charge  "  ; 
Jabez  Bunting  and  Joseph  Taylor  also  took  part.  Tears 
were  freely  shed,  not  only  by  us  who  received  the  charge, 
but  by  many  of  the  audience,  too.  May  they  not  forget  to 
pray  for  us,  and  may  we  never  be  unfaithful  to  our 
engagements. 

'  My  father  spent  the  better  part  of  four  years,' 
continues  Henry  Piggott,  '  in  this  perilous  field.  His 
diary  is  an  unconscious  revelation  of  a  perpetual  heroism. 
Fourteen  missionaries  or  wives  of  missionaries  fell  around 
him  during  the  period  of  his  residence.  His  young  com- 
panion, Henry  Harte,  succumbed  after  a  few  months. 
Often  the  question  recurs  in  his  journal :  "  Lord,  shall  I 
be  the  next  ?  "  He  was  stricken  down,  again  and  again, 
by  sickness,  recovering,  however,  with  marvellous  elasticity. 
In  the  midst  of  all,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  he  is  preaching 
three  times,  conducting  classes  and  lovef easts,  and  teaching 
Sunday  schools.  There  are  chapels  to  be  built  and  en- 
larged ;  jails  to  be  visited  ;  new  fields  to  be  explored, 
often  after  perilous  journeys  along  swollen  rivers,  through 
sudden  tornadoes,  or  under  the  fierce  rage  of  the  tropical 
sun.  There  are  captured  slave-ships  to  be  searched,  and 
their  poor,  rescued  victims  to  be  provided  for  ;  and,  saddest 
task  of  all,  the  affairs  of  buried  comrades  to  be  settled  and 
their  dying  requests  to  be  fulfilled.' 
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It  was  not  until  his  own  tenacious  constitution  at 
length  gave  way  that  he  surrendered  his  post,  and  then 
only  after  his  successor  had  arrived  and  had  been  fairly 
inducted,  by  himself,  into  the  duties  of  his  perilous 
office.  It  was  while  recruiting  his  broken  health  on  a 
visit  to  his  brother  John,  in  the  Luton  Circuit, 

'  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  who,  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  was  to  be  the  loving  and  beloved 
companion  of  his  public  and  domestic  life,  his  true  help- 
meet, making  bright  and  peaceful  his  home  and  doubling 
his  usefulness  as  a  minister.' 

Henry  Piggott's  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  mother 
is  marked  throughout  by  a  peculiar  tenderness.  His 
account  of  the  home  in  which  she  was  born  and  brought 
up  has  also  a  certain  historical  value  :  it  is  the  writer's 
testimony  to  the  work  done  for  rural  England  by  the 
Church  whose  ministry  he  entered. 

'  Among  the  many  benefits  which  resulted  from  the  great 
Methodist  revival  must  undoubtedly  be  included  the 
establishment  of  religious  centres  in  a  vast  number  of 
hamlets  and  outlying  clusters  of  rural  population,  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  altogether  destitute  of  them. 
One  of  the  neglected  spots  thus  visited  was  the  village  of 
Dagnall,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Nominally  included  in  the 
parish  of  Eddlesborough,  some  three  miles  distant,  rarely 
did  any  of  its  inhabitants  cross  the  threshold  of  the  parish 
church,  save  for  the  ceremonies  necessarily  attendant 
upon  marriages,  baptisms,  and  funerals  ;  nor  was  there 
any  aggressive  zeal  to  carry  the  means  of  grace  to  such  as 
did  not  care  to  seek  them  at  the  customary  time  and  place. 

'  At  what   precise   moment  the  Methodist  evangelists 
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first  found  their  way  to  Dagnall,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  had 
akeady  established  a  regular  preaching  service  in  the 
farmstead  of  William  Gadsden,  the  father  of  my  beloved 
mother.  The  place  of  service  was  formed  by  successive 
and  ingenious  adaptations  out  of  the  kitchen  and  other 
rooms  of  Mr.  Gadsden's  house.  When  subsequently  he 
removed,  with  his  increasing  family,  to  a  more  commodious 
residence  at  Whipsnade,  on  the  Dunstable  Downs — ^with 
its  fine  old  oak  timbers  and  pewter  ware,  and  deep,  Caris- 
brooke-like  well — the  new  dwelling-house  became  in  its 
turn  the  home  of  "  the  preachers."  Many  a  Boanerges, 
and  many  a  Barnabas,  famous  in  the  early  apostolate  of 
Methodism,  enjoyed  its  hospitality  during  the  girlhood  of 
my  mother. 

'  Catherine  was  the  youngest  girl  in  a  family  of  six. 
Such  imperfect  advantages  as  Dagnall  could  give  in  educa- 
tion, her  quick  intelligence  enabled  her  to  turn  to  the  best 
account.  She  grew  up  hale  and  hearty  in  body,  helpful  in 
all  household  work,  with  but  scant  culture  from  books, 
and  little  knowledge  of  the  world  beyond  the  green  downs 
of  the  Chiltems  that  engirdled  her  home  ;  but  she  possessed 
much  latent  capacity  and  some  secret  longings,  doubtless, 
for  a  wider  instruction.  She  had,  too,  a  character  moulded 
by  the  examples  of  sound  sense  and  sober  contentment, 
of  high  integrity  and  godly  zeal,  which  she  saw  daily 
in  her  parents  and  her  parents'  cherished  friends  and 
guests. 


'  There  came  one  day  to  the  door  of  the  farm-house  a 
poor  girl  in  rags  and  hunger,  seeking  relief.  After  clothing 
her  from  head  to  foot,  Catherine  set  herself  to  teach  the 
child  to  read.  The  one  scholar  grew  into  a  class,  the  class 
developed  into  a  Sunday  school,  of  which  the  three  sisters 
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were  the  teachers,  and  from  which  the  present  Dagnall 
school  traces  an  uninterrupted  existence. 


'  She  was  not  quite  nineteen  years  of  age  when  my  father 
discerned  her  worth  and  sought  and  obtained  her  hand. 
They  were  married  at  Eddlesborough  Church  on  September 
10,  1828.' 

Over  the  period  of  boyhood  and  adolescence  we  may 
pass  with  seemly  brevity.  The  son  of  a  Wesleyan 
minister  usually  starts  at  some  disadvantage  in  the 
matter  of  education  because  of  the  system  of  itiner- 
ancy which  imposes  on  his  parents  a  change  of  resi- 
dence at  the  end  of  every  three  years  ;  but  he  enjoys 
one  great  compensation.  The  prescient  genius  of 
John  Wesley  imposed  on  the  Community  which  he 
organized  the  charge  of  maintaining,  for  the  benefit 
of  its  *  preachers'  sons/  the  school  which  he  founded  : 

In  gloriam  Dei   optimi  maximi,   in  usum  ecclesits 
reipubliccs. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  has  been  true  to 
her  trust ;  she  offers  to  each  one  of  her  ministers,  as 
a  supplement  to  his  modest  salary,  opportunities  of 
education  for  his  children,  daughters  as  well  as  sons, 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  adequate  to  unlock 
the  doors  of  any  career.  To  Kingswood  School 
accordingly  Henry  Piggott  proceeded  when  he  was 
just  entering  upon  his  twelfth  year,  a  school  to  which 
he  was  to  be  followed  by  his  two  younger  brothers 
and  three  of  his  own  sons.     His  home  letters  are  full 
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of  enthusiasm  for  the  alma  mater,  whose  charms  he 
celebrated  in  some  spirited  verses,  beginning  : 

The  grove  of  massy  elms  that  yonder  rise 
Point  out  the  place,  so  favoured  of  the  skies — 

The  rest  of  this  we  spare  our  readers,  though  noting 
with  interest  that  the  author  was  chosen  '  Poet 
Laureate  to  the  School,'  apparently  after  some  sort  of 
formal  competition,  and  welcomed  in  this  capacity 
the  new  head  master  who  arrived  in  January,  1845. 
The  names  of  the  other  competitors  for  the  '  Laureate- 
ship  '  are  given  in  a  letter  of  December  16,  1844 ; 
there  may  be  some  for  whom  the  record  will  be  of 
interest.  Here  they  are  :  '  H.  Hickman,  Jos.  Slater, 
John  Bytheway,  Joseph  Lowthian,  George  Samuels.' 
It  would  be  almost  possible  to  put  together  from  the 
schoolboy's  home  letters  some  connected  view  of  the 
extent  and  the  limitations  of  a  Kingswood  education 
in  the  early  forties.  The  curriculum  must  have  been 
wide  enough.  Early  in  his  first  term  we  find  a  note  of 
apology  in  a  letter  in  which  the  boy  mentions  that  he 
has  '  not  yet  begun  to  learn  Greek  '  ;  but  in  August, 
1844,  when  in  the  '  third  class,'  he  reports  : 

'  In  Latin  I  am  learning  Sallust  and  Virgil ;  in  Greek, 
Xenophon  ;  in  French,  Telemachus,  and  I  have  just  begun 
Hebrew.' 

Before  the  year  is  over,  he  writes  : 

'  I  have  lately  begun  to  study  German,  not  as  a  regular 
part  of  my  work,  but  as  a  voluntary  study  during  my 
playtime.' 
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His  stay  at  Kingswood  was,  however,  limited  to 
three  years.  One  would  like  to  know  whether  this 
was  the  full  period  of  a  Kingswood  education  fixed  by 
the  rules  then  in  force,  or  whether  Henry  Piggott  had 
lost  one  year,  or  more,  by  going  to  the  school  at  a 
shghtly  later  age  than  the  majority  of  the  boys.  His 
letters  show  that  there  was  some  question  of  his  being 
accorded  the  privilege  of  staying  on  for  one  more  year, 
and  that  he  was  himself  anxious  to  do  so  ;  but  the 
various  scholarships  which  have  since  extended  the 
scope  of  a  Kingswood  education  cannot  then  have  been 
in  existence,  for  we  learn  that  the  privilege  of  an 
'  extra  year  '  was  only  extended  to  one  boy  in  each 
year.  On  April  17,  1845,  Henry  writes  to  inform  his 
parents  of  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  :  '  the 
boy  selected  by  the  Committee  is  Joe  Slater,  the  first 
boy  m  the  school.' 

Being  what  he  was,  Henry  Piggott  would  no  doubt 
have  found  means,  in  any  event,  to  continue  his  own 
education  :  he  remained  a  student  to  the  last.  At  the 
critical  moment,  however,  it  was  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  of  the  family,  supplemented  by  we  know  not 
how  much  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  his  parents, 
which  provided  the  enthusiastic  young  scholar  with 
the  equivalent  of  a  University  career.  Mr.  Sibley, 
the  Head  Master  of  Wesley  College,  Taunton,  the 
buildings  of  which  were  then  in  course  of  construction, 
contrived  to  find  a  place  there  for  so  promising  a  pupil. 
The  arrangement  was  made  in  the  first  instance  for 
but  a  single  year  ;  but  references  in  the  lad's  home 
letters  to  scholarships  for  which  he  successfully  com- 
peted seem  to  explain  its  continuance.  In  May,  1847, 
it  was  definitely  arranged  that  he  should  study  for  the 
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London  University  degree  :  he  matriculated  in  July, 
1848,  and  took  the  B.A.  degree,  with  first-class  honours 
in  Classics,  two  years  later.  In  view  of  the  career 
that  lay  before  him,  it  was  no  small  advantage  that  he 
should  have  been  enabled  to  start  on  a  solid  basis  of 
classical  knowledge. 

In  other  ways  also  he  was  being  prepared  for  the  life 
that  lay  before  him.  His  home  letters  contain 
abundant  references  to  the  way  in  which  the  rehgious 
influences  of  Kingswood  School  and  Wesley  College 
were  working  on  his  ardent  temperament.  In 
February,  1843,  he  writes  : 

'  At  the  Friday  evening  prayer-meeting  God  was  so 
gracious  as  to  speak  peace  to  my  soul.  I  desire  to  praise 
Him  for  it,' 

In  a  letter  of  November,  1844,  we  read  : 

'  Some  of  the  boys  have  become  members  of  the 
Methodist  Society.  I  am  one  of  them.  I  should  like  a 
little  advice  on  meeting  in  class,  as  I  feel  it  to  be  a  very 
important  duty.' 

In  March,  1845,  he  has  been  attending  services 
conducted  by  '  a  revivaUst  from  London.'     He  writes  : 

'  I  was  at  one  of  the  prayer-meetings  for  a  few  minutes. 
They  are  very  lively  indeed.  The  poor  colliers  speak  in 
their  prayers  all  the  feelings  of  their  hearts,  I  am  sure  I 
heartily  wish  our  school  would  catch  the  flame.' 

Towards  the  end  of  1846  the  death  of  a  little  brother 
and  the  severe  illness  of  his  mother  call  forth  a  letter. 
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addressed  '  to  my  mother  alone,'  remarkable  for  its 
tenderness  and  spiritual  insight,  too  intimate  to  be 
reproduced  in  its  entirety  and  too  beautiful  to  be  cut 
up  into  quotations.  The  sense  of  his  calling  to  the 
gospel  ministry  seems  to  have  been  on  him  very  early. 
At  the  end  of  September,  1845,  we  find  the  lad  of  four- 
teen writing  : 

'  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  my  studies  tend  in  some 
measure  to  my  future  prospects.  I  am  studying  Hebrew 
more  closely  than  heretofore,  as  I  think  it  is  perhaps  my 
most  important  study.' 

In  October,  1848,  Mr.  Sibley  himself  suggested  that 
the  young  student  of  seventeen  should  '  commence 
preaching,'  and  by  the  April  following,  his  name  is 
'  on  the  plan  '  as  one  of  the  recognized  '  lay  preachers  ' 
who  visit  the  village  chapels  of  the  Circuit.  He  had 
already  made  his  '  maiden  speech  '  at  a  missionary 
meeting, '  at  the  ' '  Harbour. "  '  '  They  say  I  did  well— 
I  can't  tell  you— for  I  heard  nothing  and  saw  nothing  ; 
but  felt  an  indescribable  sensation  of  relief  when  all 
was  over.'  The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  March  15, 
1849: 

'  Should  the  Lord  preserve  me,  my  mind  is  made  up. 
I  have  entered  the  field  against  Satan  and  the  powers  of 
hell.  Thank  God  I  am  not  without  encouragement.  The 
other  Sunday  I  went  to  a  little  viUage  where  we  have  just 
established  regular  preaching.  To  a  few  poor  souls  I 
expounded,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  miracle  of  the  brazen 
serpent.  There  was  evidently  a  good  feeling  amongst  the 
people.  One  poor  old  man  could  hardly  wish  me  good- 
night for  tears  ;  and  a  good  woman  entreated  me  to  come 
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again.  To  the  Lord  be  all  the  glory.  You  cannot  think 
how  this  trifling  circumstance  has  encouraged  me,  for  I  see 
in  it  an  answer  to  prayer. 

'  I  magnify  my  office,'  he  writes  some  two  months 
later,  '  for  I  consider  it  the  noblest  in  which  man  can 
engage,  and  only  God  can  make  me  worthy  of  my  great 
vocation.' 

And  so  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  claimed  for 
her  service  the  abihties  she  had  fostered  and  the 
enthusiasm  she  had  aroused.  The  year  which  followed 
on  the  taking  of  his  degree,  Henry  spent  quietly  with 
his  parents  at  Wellington,  in  Shropshire,  pursuing  his 
studies  and  helping  in  the  work  of  the  Circmt.  Thence 
he  went  to  Newbury,  Berkshire,  at  first  as  a  lay  helper  ; 
and  there  he  entered  upon  his  career  as  a  minister  of 
the  Church,  whose  service  his  father  had  entered  a 
httle  less  than  thirty  years  before. 


II 

EARLY  MINISTRY— MARRIAGE 

There  followed  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  filled  vvith 
strenuous  work,  and  marked  towards  its  close  by 
domestic  events  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  young 
preacher  himself.  From  Newbury  he  was  moved, 
after  the  Conference  of  1854,  to  a  more  important 
sphere  of  labour  at  Oxford.  Two  years  later,  the 
President  of  the  year,  the  Rev.  Robert  Young,  called 
him  away  to  fill  the  important  post  of  President's 
Assistant.  This  meant  a  year's  work  in  London,  in 
and  about  that  Mecca  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  the 
City  Road  Chapel.  He  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
personal  contact  with  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
Methodism  and  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  broad 
views  of  the  working  of  the  Society  as  a  whole.  In 
the  summer  of  1857  he  was  '  stationed  '  at  Hastings, 
where  he  threw  himself  with  energy  into  the  work  of  a 
prosperous  and  improving  circuit.  The  month  of 
August,  1859,  found  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  brief 
furlough,  during  which  he  spent  his  hone^Tnoon  on 
the  Wye,  before  bringing  his  young  bride  to  her  new 
home  at  Brentford,  in  the  Hammersmith  Circuit,  where 
he  remained  until  events  called  him  away  to  the  sphere 
of  labour  to  which  he  was  to  devote  his  life. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  that  Italy  was  not  the  first 
2  19 
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'  foreign  '  field  to  put  in  a  claim  for  his  services.     We 
quote  the  following  from  a  letter  of  November  9, 1853  : 

'  I  have  just  received  from  the  Mission  House  an  invita- 
tion to  leave  England  for  Australia.  It  appears  that  the 
population  there  has  increased  so  rapidly,  and  Methodism 
has  obtained  such  a  footing  in  the  country,  that  an  impera- 
tive demand  for  more  ministers  has  arisen.  Consequently, 
funds  have  been  raised  in  Sydney  for  the  outfit  and  passage 
of  six  men.  I  apprehend  that  the  circular  has  been  sent 
to  all  the  young  men  on  probation  ...  I  cannot  feel  it 
strongly  laid  on  me  to  labour  elsewhere  than  in  this  country. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  much  cut  out  for  "  the  vigour,  prompt- 
ness and  perseverance "  which  the  circular  states  as 
essential  .  .  .  and  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  I  should 
become  an  efficient  missionary.  .  .  .  Yet,  after  all,  here 
comes  an  invitation  backed  by  most  urgent  claims  to  alter 
my  course  and  prospects  in  life,  and  I  feel  that  an  answer 
is  not  to  be  returned  without  grave  consideration  and  much 
prayer.'  The  next  day  he  writes  again  :  '  Ought  I  not  to 
intimate  in  my  reply  to  the  Missionary  Committee  that, 
while,  under  other  circumstances,  I  decline  the  offer, 
still,  if  a  suitable  six  cannot  be  secured  elsewhere,  I  am 
ready  to  accept  the  invitation  as  from  God,  and  to  go, 
trusting  in  Him  ?  ' 

Whatever  precise  form  his  answer  may  have  taken, 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  treated  as  tantamount  to  a 
refusal ;  but  a  more  urgent  call  was  still  to  come. 

'  Shortly  after  my  arrival  here,'  he  tells  his  father  and 
mother  in  a  letter  of  March,  1858,  '  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Jenkins,  following  one  from  Mr.  Arthur,  in  which  he 
ventured  to  predict  that  I  should  shortly  follow  him  to 
India.    He  was  then  on  the  point  of  sailing.    He  urged 
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the  peculiar  claims  which  that  field  now  presents  in  con- 
sequence of  the  "  Mutiny."  From  that  time  the  question 
has  given  me  some  unrest,  now  troubling  me  in  moments 
of  depression,  now  almost  forgotten.  When  Mr.  Male  was 
here  at  our  Missionary  meeting,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
conversation  with  him  about  India.  Mr.  Arthur's  recent 
letter,  which  I  enclose,  brings  the  matter  to  a  point.  It 
is  very  admirable  in  tone  ...  I  have  an  intense  desire  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  I  must  surrender 
myself  to  God,  and  you  must  be  able  to  say  :  "  Take  him, 
if  such  is  Thine  appointment."  What  indications  are 
there  either  way  ?  There  is  the  great  crying  need  of 
India  ;  the  magnificent — almost  unparalleled — call  to 
spiritual  heroism  and  triumph  which  seems  to  make  itself 
heard  from  there.  Oh  !  if  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  Christianity  should  repeat  its  early  rapidity  of 
progress  amongst  these  Asiatic  nations,  should  not  I  for 
ever  repent  that  I  had  not  sustained  an  honourable  part  in 
the  glorious  crisis  ?  ...  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  before 
me  in  this  country  the  prospect  of  a  career  of  honourable 
and  successful  labour  ;  though  I  must  confess  that  some- 
times lowering  clouds  seem  to  me  to  overhang  the  future 
of  Methodism  in  this  land.  .  .  .  Yet  I  am  by  no  means  so 
sure  of  my  fitness  for  Indian  work  as  the  Secretaries  seem 
to  be.'  The  crisis  was  an  anxious  one,  but  not  of  long 
duration.  Within  two  or  three  weeks  he  writes  :  '  I  have 
just  penned  a  letter  to  Mr.  Arthur,  and  have  definitely  and 
decisively  declined  his  proposal,  and  given  at  some  length 
my  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  have  prayed  much  on  the 
subject,  and  the  conviction  has  only  grown  upon  me  that 
I  am  more  suited  for  Home  than  India.' 


The  Providence  that  shapes  onr  ends  had  a  career 
in  store  for  him  of  which  he  little  dreamed  when  the 
above  lines  were  written.     Within  three  years  the  same 
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missionary  secretary  was  pressing  upon  him,  with 
even  greater  urgency  and  more  success,  the  claims  of 
another  foreign  field  of  work.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  William  Piggott,  who  offered  himself  '  for  the 
mission  field  specifically,'  spent  the  whole  of  his 
ministry,  after  the  first  four  years,  in  England ;  whereas 
his  son,  who  at  the  outset  of  his  career  could  not 
feel  it  strongly  laid  upon  him  to  labour  abroad  and 
thought  it  unlikely  that  he  would  ever  become  an  effi- 
cient missionary,  was  destined,  after  some  ten  years  of 
training  and  preparation,  to  complete  fifty  years  of 
service  in  a  foreign  country. 

Of  the  man  himself,  as  he  developed  in  mind  and  in 
spirit  during  these  preUminary  years,  a  vivid  picture 
remains  in  the  series  of  letters  to  his  parents  from  which 
we  have  already  been  quoting.  They  bear  the  impress 
of  a  strong  and  very  attractive  personality  He  shows 
the  readiest  appreciation  of,  and  the  keenest  enthusiasm 
in,  the  good  in  others.  The  letters  are  full  of  such 
passages  as  the  following  : 

'  Mr.  S.  is  one  of  the  most  spiritually-minded  young  men 
I  ever  came  in  contact  with — ^withal  clever  and  intelligent.' 

'  I  am  visiting  a  young  man,  a  local  preacher,  Dan  Mason 
by  name,  who  has  been  bed-ridden  with  consumption  ever 
since  my  arrival.  He  lingers  on  in  weakness  and  pain  ; 
but  so  much  intelligent  joy  at  the  prospect  of  death,  and 
such  a  cheerful  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  I  never  met 
with.     I  always  gain  much  profit  at  his  bedside.' 

'  I  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  N.  He  is  rigidly 
conscientious  and  sturdily  independent.  The  way  in  which 
he  plods  through  the  work  of  his  circuit — miserably  poor 
— ^far,  far  beneath  his  capabilities,  is  beyond  all  praise.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  true  man,  believing  all  that  he  says  and  saying 
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all   that  he  believes.     I  am  under  great   obligation  to 
him.' 

'  We  held  our  Hastings  Missionary  Meeting  yesterday, 
and  had  a  good  meeting — a  very  good  one.  The  Revs. 
John  Relph  and  W.  B.  Boyce  were  the  deputation.  Mr. 
Boyce  is  indescribable.  In  some  respects  he  is  the  most 
interesting  man  I  have  ever  met.  Possessed  of  great 
general  information,  a  great  traveller,  and  acutely  and 
shrewdly  observant,  witty,  sagacious,  humorous,  brim- 
ful of  spirits  :  it  is  a  treat  such  as  one  does  not  get  every 
day  to  hear  him  talk,  either  in  public  or  private.' 

Ihere  is  a  touch  of  youthful  hero-worship  in  his 
references  to  the  great  men  of  Methodism  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact  during  his  year  at  City  Road. 

'  It  is  a  treat  to  hear  our  leading  men  get  through  business. 
We  have,  indeed,  some  clear  heads  at  the  head  of  affairs  : 
John  Scott,  George  Osborn,  John  Farrar,  Isaac  Keeling — 
you  must  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  if  you  are  going 
to  take  them  in.' 

In  the  same  connexion  the  following  notes  on  the 
London  Conference  of  i860  are  worth  reproducing  : 

'  I  have  been  up  to  town  almost  every  day  since  Tuesday. 
Father  and  I  have  generally  travelled  together.  The 
sittings  have,  on  the  whole,  been  very  interesting.  Several 
discussions  have  been  raised  in  the  course  of  which  speeches 
of  no  ordinary  character  have  been  delivered.  From  the 
"  platform  "  no  one  speaks  with  the  authority,  weight, 
and  wisdom  of  the  ex-President,  S.  D.  Waddy.  George 
Osborn  has  also  delivered  himself  with  much  clearness  and 
force.  ...  He  is,  perhaps,  too  much  disposed  to  insist 
upon  technicalities  and  forms  ;  sometimes  raising  them  as 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  measures  of  acknowledged  utility 
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and  value.  The  President  speaks  briefly  and  seldom,  but 
manifests  considerable  discretion  and  good  sense.  He  has 
a  very  unruly  Conference  to  deal  with,  and  rather  lacks 
the  awful  and  commanding  qualities  by  which  his  predeces- 
sor knew  so  well  how  to  put  a  bit  into  the  mouths  of  forward 
and  prosy  debaters.  Off  the  platform  the  three  principal 
speakers  have  been  Vasey,  S.  R.  Hall,  and  James  H.  Rigg  ; 
but  of  these  the  first  is  incomparably  the  best.  Indeed, 
no  speeches  have  told  upon  the  Conference  like  one  or  two 
of  Vasey's.  ...  On  Monday  night  I  heard  Mr.  Wiseman 
preach  a  simple,  earnest,  delightful  sermon  in  St.  James's 
Hall.  This  morning  we  have  had  a  rich  treat.  The  ex- 
President  has  given  us,  I  should  say,  the  most  remarkable 
ex-Presidential  sermon  ever  delivered.  The  subject  was 
the  duty  of  Methodist  people  towards  their  ministers. 
The  first  half  of  the  sermon  was  occupied  in  proving  that 
Methodism  is  a  true  Church  ;  being  possessed  of  scriptural 
doctrine,  godly  discipline,  a  valid  ministry,  and  apostolic 
ordinances.  He  then  said  out  some  bold  things  showing 
the  duty  of  the  people  towards  their  minister.  He  spoke 
strongly  about  people  going  to  get  married  at  church  and 
providing  themselves  vaults  in  consecrated  ground.  .  .  . 
It  was  more  like  a  bishop's  charge  than  a  sermon.  .  .  . 
Again  and  again  you  could  hear  a  very  distinct  "  hear  ! 
hear  !  "  I  think  it  most  opportune  and  likely  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  On  Wednesday  he  will  preach  on  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  their  people.' 

The  keen  appreciation  of  beautiful  scenery  which 
crops  up  throughout  these  letters  remained  with 
Henry  Piggott  to  the  last.  From  his  school  days  he 
was  a  great  walker,  and  he  retained  both  the  love  and 
the  capacity  for  this  iorm  of  recreation  into  what  some 
would  be  incHned  to  regard  as  fairly  advanced  old  age. 
In  May,  1857,  he  writes  : 
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'  I  think  I  told  you  I  was  going  with  a  friend  for  a  drive 
into  Epping  Forest,  Well,  we  went  and  had  a  glorious 
day.  Never,  I  think,  did  I  feel  such  exquisite  enjoyment 
from  the  scenes  and  sounds  of  nature.  Here  the  stillness 
of  the  forest,  broken  only  by  the  hum  of  bees  ;  there  the 
songs  of  birds  and  the  rustling  of  leaves  amid  the  dense 
masses  of  cool  shade.  And  everywhere  the  variegated  hues 
of  the  foliage,  from  the  bright  yellow-green  of  the  oak  to 
the  darker  dye  of  the  large-leaved  chestnut  or  the  dusky 
blue-green  of  the  ivy.  The  contrast  of  all  this  with  the 
dust  and  smoke  and  the  din  of  omnibuses  and  human 
voices  made  my  pulses  thrill  with  a  happiness  to  which  I 
had  been  a  stranger  for  months  and  months.' 

The  same  feeling  finds  expression  in  more  than  one 
of  his  letters  from  Hastings. 

'  The  place  itself  I  like  very  much,  although  there  are 
some  drawbacks.  Walking  on  the  Parade,  notwithstand- 
ing its  gay  bustle,  gives  me  the  same  feeling  of  intense 
solitariness  that  I  used  to  have  in  the  streets  of  London. 
The  glimpses  one  gets  along  the  Parade,  I  do  not  relish  ; 
but  I  intensely  enjoy  the  natural  scenery.  Again  and  again 
have  I  thanked  God  for  this  beauty.  The  sea  is  God's, 
and  all  who  have  eye  and  ear  for  its  grand  poetry  are 
welcome  to  enjoy  it.  I  did  not  anticipate  such  profound 
delight.' 


A  fortnight  later  he  is  sitting  at  his  open  study 
window  and  can  see  : 

'  Over  the  house-roofs  and  chimney-tops  a  wide  expanse 
of  water,  just  rippling  in  a  gentle  breeze.  Towards  the 
west  the  sun  is  setting  in  a  golden  haze  which  seems  to 
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blend  with  sky  and  ocean.     There  are  half  a  dozen  ships 
in  sight,  motionless  like  the  air — 

As  idle  as  painted  ships 
Upon  a  painted  ocean  ! 

Again  a  little  later  he  writes : 

'  You  would  smile  to  see  me  sometimes — say  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night — pacing  alone  in  the  moonlight  on  the 
sands,  with  my  chip  hat  and  enveloping  cape  ;  this  not 
often,  but  as  I  have  a  latch-key  the  temptation  is  too  strong 
to  resist.' 

The  implied  apology  in  this  last  line  for  using  the 
midnight  hour  for  physical  exercise  and  relaxation  of 
mind  may  serve  better  than  a  multiplicity  of  quotations 
to  show  how  strenuously  the  young  minister  threw 
himself  into  the  varied  duties  of  his  office.  His  letters 
are  a  record  of  unceasing  and  devoted  work  ;  the  only 
doubt  he  ever  suggests  is  a  very  characteristic  one, 
whether  the  continual  round  of  engagements  is  not 
trenching  unduly  on  the  reserve  of  time  which  should 
be  given  to  study  and  meditation.  In  January, 
1857,  he  writes  : 

'  I  feel  as  if  I  were  all  my  time  engaged  in  producing, 
with  no  leisure  for  laying  in  fresh  material,  at  which  rate 
I  shall  certainly  be  stumped.  I  do  hope  in  my  next 
appointment  to  get  into  a  more  retired  position  than  this. 
I  should  like  for  some  three  years  to  have  a  quiet  country 
circuit,  where  immediate  duties  will  exact  but  little  labour, 
and  I  can  give  my  whole  time,  or  almost  all,  to  reading 
and  thought.  My  mind  is  full  of  loose  floating  opinions, 
coming  into  collision  with  one  another — nothing  definite. 
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nothing  settled.  There  is  hardly  any  point,  except  some  of 
the  great  essentials  of  faith,  on  which  I  can  say  :  "  There  ! 
that  point  I  have  thought  over  and  settled,  looked  on  all 
sides  round  it  ;  discriminated,  ascertained  its  bearings  and 
am  prepared  to  pronounce  upon  it."  Yet  surely  one  who 
sets  up  to  be  a  teacher  of  others  ought  to  have  some  formed 
sentiments  of  his  own.  Dr.  Harris  was  twelve  years  in 
retirement  at  Epsom — "  little  and  unknown  " — and  then 
trod  forward  upon  the  public  stage — the  facile  princeps  of 
the  Independent  Church.  Milton  spent  about  the  same 
number  of  years  in  diligent  and  recluse  self-preparation. 
Yet  I,  from  the  time  of  my  boyhood,  almost,  have  been  so 
incessantly  occupied  with  the  duties  of  my  position  as  to 
have  very  little  time  for  self-culture.  Such  are  the  thoughts 
that  often  cross  my  mind,  and  make  me  wish  for  some 
quiet  little  circuit  where  I  may  prepare  myself  for  being 
something  or  nothing  in  the  world.  However,  God  will 
provide,' 

There  remains  one  feature  of  the  character  presented 
by  the  iinconscious  self-portraiture  of  these  letters 
which  grows  upon  the  reader  of  the  same  as  something 
at  once  more  essential  and  more  vital  than  anything 
hitherto  noticed.  The  writer  of  these  letters  was 
saturated  through  and  through  with  that  missionary 
spirit  which  was  the  true  mainspring  of  the  Methodist 
movement.  In  later  years  one  remembers  him 
quoting  -with  emphatic  approval  the  statement  of  a 
brother  missionary,  that  the  one  Hne  in  the  great 
hynm-book  left  by  John  Wesley  as  a  legacy  to  his 
followers  which  most  completely  sums  up  the  essential 
spirit  of  Methodism  is  : 

O  let  me  commend  my  Saviour  to  you. 
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The  young  minister  of  these  days  at  Newbury  and 
Oxford,  at  Hastings  and  Brentford,  is  continually 
putting  forward,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  revival 
of  a  vital,  personal  religion  in  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  men  as  the  one  goal  of  effort.  He  feels  himself  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  an  army  to  which  '  the 
spirit  of  the  offensive  is  essential ;  the  only  alternative 
is  stagnation  and  decay. 


*  Could  I  not  rest  myself  on  the  faithfulness  of  God,  I 
should  sometimes  feel  sadly  despondent,'  he  writes  on 
one  occasion.  '  It  is  the  condition  of  our  Society  here  that 
chiefly  grieves  and  discourages  me.  .  .  .  Not  an  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  Society  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  :  on  the  contrary,  by  the  usual  influence  of  removals, 
deaths  and  apostasies,  it  has  been  gradually  dwindling. 
Much  of  this  has  been  owing  to  the  want  of  an  efficient 
class-leader,  ...  I  feel  keenly  my  want  of  wisdom  and 
experience.' 

He  aims  high  and  is  not  easily  satisfied,  having  a 
profound  belief  in  what  the  Spirit  of  God  can  work 
in  and  through  a  Church  in  which  the  hearts  of  men 
are  open  to  His  influence.  On  February  23,  1857, 
he  writes  : 


'  Last  night  I  preached  at  City  Road  to  a  chapel  almost 
full  of  people.  Really  it  is  a  great  sight  to  see  and  almost 
overwhelms  me.  We  had  a  crowded  prayer-meeting 
afterwards  in  the  "  Morning  Chapel,"  and  a  very  good 
influence,  I  think,  upon  the  people.  All  our  Societies  are 
in  a  healthful  state  :  yet  we  do  not  witness  what  I  wish 
and  hope  we  may  be  favoured  with  even  yet,' 
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He  is  in  his  element  in  a  letter  written  from  Hastings 
in  April,  1858  : 

'  The  good  work  is  still  going  on.  Friday  evening  was  the 
most  remarkable  we  have  had.  It  was  simply  a  prayer- 
meeting  :  but  from  the  beginning  the  power  of  God  was 
present.  After  a  few  had  prayed — all  with  freedom  and 
power — I  invited  the  penitents  to  come  forward.  In  five 
minutes  about  a  dozen  were  in  the  singers'  square  pew, 
and  nearly  all  found  a  measure  of  peace  in  believing,  before 
the  meeting  closed  at  half-past  nine.  And  still  the  same 
scenes  are  repeated.  On  Good  Friday  we  held  our  Chapel 
Anniversary.  I  preached  in  the  evening.  After  the 
sermon  there  was  a  prayer-meeting  which  we  closed  and 
reopened — closed  and  reopened — until  past  ten  o'clock. 
There  were  several  new  cases  of  contrition,  some  in  whom 
I  feel  a  special  interest,  because  they  are  young  people 
with  whom  I  have  been  intimate.  So  again  last  night ; 
seven  or  eight  were  weeping  before  God.  Oh  !  there  is 
nothing  like  this  work.  My  soul  carries  daily  the  burden  of 
these  poor  penitents.  .  .  .  Pray  for  us  that  we  straiten  not 
the  arm  of  the  Lord.' 

He  was  ready  enough  with  personal  effort  along 
lines  new  or  old.  At  Newbury  he  showed  real  pre- 
science in  the  manner  in  which  he  set  himself  to 
organize  and  develop  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  At  Hastings  we  find  him 
seeking  out,  in  the  genuine  old  Methodist  fashion, 
those  who  will  not  come  to  his  chapels.  On  May  30, 
1858,  he  writes  : 

'  Yesterday  was  fully  occupied.  In  the  morning  at 
nine,  I  preached  on  the  beach,  in  the  open  air,  to  the  fisher- 
men.   There  were  some  sixty  bronzed,  stem,  grave  men 
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within  the  reach  of  my  voice  ;  some  of  them  old  and 
grizzled  ;  almost  every  one  with  a  long  clay  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  They  were  lolling  about  here  and  there,  some  on 
the  upturned  keel  of  a  boat,  some  on  beams  lying  on  the 
ground.  They  were  all  very  attentive  and  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  some  good  was  done.  I  enjoyed  he 
service  very  much  myself,  and  felt  a  good  deal  of  ease  and 
freedom  in  preaching  from  "  After  this  the  judgement." 
I  intend  to  repeat  the  experiment  on  the  same  spot  before 
the  summer  is  over.  We  have  an  old  local  preacher — the 
hostler  in  one  of  the  principal  inns  of  the  town — lame, 
short  and  fat — with  a  voice  like  a  lion,  little  education, 
but  a  good  deal  of  zeal,  who  holds  forth  in  the  same  place 
almost  every  Sabbath  morning.  He  was  there  as  my 
lieutenant ;  gave  out  the  hymns,  started  the  tunes,  &c. 
Altogether  we  were  a  motley  group — a  very  good  study  for 
a  painter.' 

About  the  same  time  he  writes  : 

'  I  suppose  there  is  a  degree  of  sovereignty  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  Spirit.  Yet  I  fear  that  the  fault  lies 
rather  at  the  door  of  the  Church,  and  that  we  grow  weary 
of  prayer  and  effort  before  the  Holy  Spirit  grows  weary  of 
blessing.  The  responsibility  of  a  minister's  position  is  a 
fearful  thing.' 

Before  coming  to  the  events  which  will  appro- 
priately close  this  chapter  we  may  note  some  of  the 
friendships  formed  during  these  years.  With  the 
gifted  lady  who  is  best  known  under  the  name  of 
Hesba  Stretton,  an  acquaintance  was  formed  during 
the  year  of  retirement  at  Wellington  which  followed 
on  the  taking  of  the  London  degree  ;  the  acquaintance 
ripened  into    a    warm    friendship    which    was    only 
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interrupted  by  death.  An  early  letter  from  Newbury 
introduces  us  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fielder,  of  Embourne 
House,  who  made  a  home  for  the  young  preacher  and 
gave  him  valuable  help  in  the  estabhshment  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  that  place. 
This  friendship  also  continued  through  the  years  ; 
a  visit  to  '  my  old  friend  Tom  Fielder  at  Newbury  ' 
was  a  regular  event  in  connexion  with  Henry  Piggott's 
summers  in  England  during  his  years  of  retirement, 
and  the  '  old  friend  '  wrote,  on  May  16,  19 18  : 

'  He  was  my  best  and  oldest  friend,  .  .  .  Henry's  were 
beautiful  letters.  It  must  soon  be  my  turn  to  follow  on. 
I  wish  I  was  as  well  prepared  as  he  was  for  the  great 
change.     My  health,  for  ninety-four,  is  pretty  good.' 

With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Griffith  a  friendship 
commenced  at  Hastings  was  cemented  at  Brentford 
and  continued  for  many  years.  We  are  permitted 
to  reproduce  here  a  fragment  from  an  unpubhshed 
memoir  of  his  old  friend  which  Henry  Piggott  edited. 
The  visit  in  question  occurred  very  shortly  before 
the  writer's  departure  for  Italy.  Mr.  Griffith  had 
arranged  a  trip  to  the  Westmoreland  Lakes,  and  of 
one  episode  of  this  trip  the  memoir  preserves  the 
tollowing  record  : 

'  They  had  loitered  too  long  among  the  grandeurs  of 
Buttermere,  and  darkness  overtook  them  very  soon  after 
they  had  set  out  for  the  twelve  miles  walk  which  separated 
them  from  their  resting-place  for  the  night.  The  whole 
day  had  been  spent  in  clambering  and  boating  so  that  the 
two  travellers  were  already  weary.  As  desultory  talk 
lapsed  into  ever  longer  intervals  of  silence,  the  writer  first 
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tried  to  beguile  the  way  with  recitation  of  poetry,  of  which 
at  that  time  he  had  a  copious  repertory.  To  "  Lady 
Geraldine's  Courtship "  had  followed  Macaulay's  "  Vir- 
ginia "  ;  to  this  ballads  from  Praed  and  Aytoun.  And  still 
some  half  of  the  road  remained  to  be  got  over  :  half,  as 
measured  by  milestones  ;  as  much  again  if  endurance 
were  to  be  the  criterion  of  measurement.  At  this  moment 
a  happy  thought  came  to  my  companion.  "  You  have 
helped  me  by  your  recitals,"  said  Mr.  Griffith,  "  now  let 
me  see  what  I  can  do  by  a  bit  of  autobiography."  He 
then  began  to  tell  the  story  of  his  orphaned  and  desolate 
boyhood,  of  his  conversion,  of  his  early  manhood,  with  its 
unrelaxing  efforts  at  self -improvement,  in  spite  of  the 
barriers  that  seemed  hopelessly  to  block  every  path  of 
advancement ;  of  his  long  and  despairing  courtship,  and 
then  of  the  sudden  influx  of  happy  chances  and  his  rapid 
rise  to  independence  and  fortune.  To  the  teller  the  re- 
hearsal of  such  exciting  memories,  and  to  the  listener  the 
rapid  transitions  and  startling  incidents  of  the  vivid 
narration,  brought  forgetfulness  of  toil ;  and  the  gaslights 
of  Keswick  streets  came  upon  them  as  a  surprise.' 

Of  Richard  Green  we  first  hear  in  the  course  of  an 
account  of  the  Hammersmith  Missionary  Meeting  in 
a  letter  of  November  26,  i860  ;  and  this  was  the  first 
link,  not  merely  in  a  lifelong  friendship,  but  in  a  chain 
of  events  which  determined  Henry  Piggott's  Ufework 
for  fifty  years. 

Before  entering  upon  these,  however,  we  must 
pause  to  note  the  formation  of  another  acquaintance 
which  was  to  grow  into  something  more  vital  than 
the  most  intimate  or  enduring  of  friendships.  Henry 
Piggott's  year  of  service  in  London  had  been  broken 
by  visits  to  Finedon  in  the  Welhngborough  Circuit, 
where  he  took  the  place  of  a  brother  minister  who  had 
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fallen  ill.  He  was  the  guest  at  Finedon  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Brown,  a  substantial  farmer  and  well-known  local 
preacher.  At  his  second  visit  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  house,  Mary  Ellen,  was  at  home,  and  joined  in 
making  the  young  minister  welcome.  The  brilUant, 
dark-eyed  girl,  with  her  quick  inteUigence  and  high 
spirit,  soon  captured  his  attention  ;  and  as  the  friend- 
ship between  them  warmed  and  ripened  into  love  he 
came  to  recognize  in  her  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  pecuUarly  fitted  her  to  be  his  companion  and 
tnie  helpmeet  in  the  adventure  of  Hfe.  In  her,  a 
quick  and  impetuous  temper  was  singularly  under  the 
control  of  a  powerful  will.  She  possessed,  not  merely 
dauntless  courage — no  braver  spirit  ever  inhabited 
an  earthly  tenement — but  that  far  higher  quality  of 
absolute  self-possession  in  emergency  which  always 
enabled  her  to  give  of  her  very  best  just  when  it  was 
most  required.  She  faced  the  ills  of  life  in  a  combatant 
spirit  which  would  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Robert 
Browning.  She  was  downright  impatient  of  any 
tendency  to  put  up  with  things  that  were  not  as  they 
should  be,  or  to  accept  bodily  pain  or  infirmity  as 
something  merely  to  be  endured  :  to  her  it  was  an 
enemy  to  be  attacked  at  once  and  fought  with  every 
known  weapon,  a  real  '  fight  to  a  finish.'  There  were 
works  of  fiction  which  she  could  not  read  to  herself, 
and  could  scarcely  bear  to  hear  read  aloud,  because 
of  the  sort  of  longing  they  seemed  to  arouse  in  her  to 
intervene  personally  in  the  course  of  events ;  the 
sight  or  sound  of  evil  came  to  her  as  a  call  to  battle. 
The  reverse  of  this  was  true  also  ;  she  had  a  real 
aspiration  of  the  soul  after  all  things  high  and  beautiful 
and  of  good  report.    To  her  husband's  service  she 
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brought,  during  forty  years  of  life  together,  not  merely 
a  devotion  which  shrank  from  no  sacrifice  so  that  he 
might  do  the  work  to  which  he  was  called,  but  an 
eager  and  sympathetic  comradeship  of  effort  such  as 
increases  incalculably  the  efficiency  of  the  worker  who 
finds  it  in  the  woman  of  his  choice. 

The  honeymoon  was  spent  on  the  Wye,  and  the 
young  couple  set  up  house  at  Brentford,  whence 
Henry  Piggott  writes,  in  September,  1859  : 

'  Our  house  here  is  about  three  minutes'  walk  from  the 
station.  It  is  a  little  stuccoed  building  two  stories  high, 
with  a  little  garden  in  front  containing  acacia-trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers.  Over  the  front  door,  snd  round  the  parlour 
window  a  beautiful  wistaria  climbs.  The  house  exceeds 
our  expectations  and  we  are  much  pleased  with  it.  The 
study  will  be  a  very  pleasant  room,  and  of  this  the 
"  measter  "  of  the  house  will  be  right  glad.  The  greetings 
of  our  people  have  been  most  cordial.  Altogether  we  are 
very  comfortable  and  happy.  We  shall  both  be  most 
proud  and  delighted  to  entertain  any  of  you  in  our  New 
Home.  When  are  you  coming  ?  Farewell,  dearest  ones 
of  the  Old  Home.' 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  early  housekeeping,  taken  from 
a  letter  of  October  24  : 

'  You  would  be  amused  at  our  experiences  in  house- 
keeping. Pollie  is  a  most  rigorous  housewife.  She  exacts 
from  me  a  scrupulous  account  of  every  penny  of  expenditure, 
and  there  exists  a  certain  pocket-book  for  the  receipt  of 
these  items,  of  which  I  can  assure  you  I  stand  in  very 
salutary  dread.  Every  now  and  then  comes  a  day  or 
balancing  accounts,  and  if  a  few  pence  happen  to  be  missing, 
of  which  no  account   can  be  rendered,  my  good  wife's 
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careful  soul  is  in  a  state  of  fearful  tribulation.  With  all  this, 
we  shall  find  thrifty  management  necessary  to  make  ends 
meet.' 

It  was  not  long  before  this  need  was  to  be  further 
enforced  :  the  following  fragments  are  quoted  from 
letters  written  during  the  summer  of  i860. 

'  Join  with  me  in  praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  ;  mother 
and  daughter  are  doing  very  well.' 

'  The  babe  flourishes  ...  I  only  hope  we  may  not  love 
the  wee  thing  too  much.  We  try  to  look  upon  her  as 
God's  loan  to  us  ;  to  be  made  the  best  of  for  Him,  and 
then  in  His  own  good  time — (if  it  please  Him,  not  until  we 
are  gone  hence) — to  be  resumed  by  Him.  For  myself,  my 
heart  overflows  with  gratitude.  I  always  thought  I  should 
feel  a  strange  joy  in  becoming  a  father,  but  the  reality 
exceeds  all  that  I  had  anticipated.' 

'  It  is  astonishing  the  difference  it  makes  to  one's  interest 
in  very  little  children,  whether  you  have  any  private 
property  in  them  or  no.  I  am  laughed  at  for  the  fuss  I 
make  with  my  little  bairn.  Indeed,  I  could  not  have 
believed  beforehand  that  I  ever  could  have  felt  so  lively 
an  interest  in  a  little  child.  I  am  almost  impatient 
now  for  some  symptoms  of  dawning  intelligence,  and 
greatly  anticipate  the  delight  with  which  I  shall  watch 
them.  Gerald  Massey  knew  a  father's  feelings  when 
he  wrote  : 

We  saw,  as  none  save  us  might  see, 

Such  precious  promise  pearled 
Upon  the  petals  of  our  wee 

White  rose  of  all  the  world. 

The  cliild's  names — Mary  Dearlove — recalled  her 
mother  and  the  family  of  her  mother's  mother.     It 
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was  given  to  this  daughter  to  wait  upon  the  last  years 
of  her  father's  hfe,  and  to  close  his  eyes. 

The  month  of  September,  1861,  crowned  the  joy  of 
the  household  with  the  birth  of  a  first-bom  son. 
Ralph  Henry  Piggott  came  into  the  world  amid  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  events  which  were  uprooting  his 
home  and  transplanting  it  to  foreign  soil :  the  fortune 
awaited  him  which  the  ancient  Greeks  attributed  to 
'  those  whom  the  gods  love.'  After  a  brilliant 
University  career,  and  some  brief  years  of  work,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  strenuous  unselfishness  of  his 
character  won  the  respect  of  all  and  the  devotion  of 
many,  he  died  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age  : 
sincere  mourners  of  alien  race  and  creed  followed  his 
mortal  remains  to  their  resting-place  in  far-off 
Bangalore. 


Ill 

MISSION    POINTINGS— THE    ITALIAN    FIELD 
OPENS 

If  the  nature  of  the  call  which  now  came  to  Henry 
James  Piggott  is  to  be  made  intelHgible  to  the  reader 
of  to-day,  something  must  be  attempted  in  the  way 
of  an  historical  introduction.  The  settlement  which 
followed  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  fixed  the 
frontiers  of  the  Austrian  Empire  at  the  River  Po  to 
the  south  and  the  River  Ticino  to  the  west.  Venetia 
and  Lombardy  were  Itahan-speaking  provinces  of 
that  composite  empire.  The  rest  of  Italy  may  most 
conveniently  be  pictured  as  made  up  of  four  principal 
states  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  House  of 
Savoy,  the  one  ruling  family  which  Italians  could 
look  upon  as  being  at  least  national  in  character,  held 
the  island  of  Sardinia  (from  which  the  kingdom  took 
its  name),  and  the  mainland  from  the  Ticino  westwards 
to  Nice  and  northwards  to  within  sight  of  Geneva. 
The  compact  and  prosperous  State  of  Tuscany,  with 
its  briUiant  capital  at  Florence,  might  be  said  to  have 
more  or  less  assimilated  its  foreign  grand-dukes  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine.  The  States  of  the  Church,  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  for  the  time  being,  not 
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only  extended  across  the  peninsula,  from  Rome  to 
Ancona,  but  stretched  northwards  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Po  and  threw  out  an  encircling  arm  towards 
Tuscany  until  they  met  the  frontiers  of  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Modena  to  the  west  of  Bologna.  The 
Spanish  Bourbons  ruled  over  southern  Italy  and  the 
island  of  Sicily.  Of  the  smaller  states  the  most  impor- 
tant were  those  of  Modena  and  Parma,  puppet  states 
under  Austrian  influence  which  really  constituted  an 
extension  of  the  Austrian  power  southwards  across 
the  Po. 

Now  whatever  else  of  good  or  evil  the  Napoleonic 
domination  over  Italy  had  brought  with  it,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  had  acted  powerfully  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reviving  and  fostering  the  ideal  of  national 
unity.  Intermingled  with  the  movement  towards 
unity,  yet  not  altogether  identical  with  that  ideal, 
was  the  longing  for  personal  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment, the  growing  impatience  with  the  despotic  forms 
of  rule,  largely  imposed  by  Austrian  influence,  pre- 
vailing in  the  various  states.  To  men  who  were 
longing  for  national  unity  and  personal  freedom  the 
position  of  the  Papal  States  came  gradually  to  be 
realized  as  one  of  the  worst  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  either  ideal.  Their  government  was  not  merely 
despotic,  it  was — to  an  extent  hardly  conceivable 
to-day — ^in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  of  the  priestly 
caste.  Any  movement  towards  Uberty  and  self- 
government  within  those  states  came  at  once  into 
colHsion  with  the  privileges  of  the  Church  ;  it  was 
resented  as  such,  it  was  very  apt  to  be  treated  as  an 
attack  upon  religion  itself.  In  the  same  way  the 
claims  of  the  Papacy  to  temporal  rule  stood  in  the 
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way  of  the  ideal  of  national  unity.  How  were  men 
to  reconcile  the  conception  of  United  Italy  with  the 
existence  of  a  Papal  State  cutting  the  peninsula  in 
two,  a  state  which  it  was  sacrilege  to  despoil  ?  There 
were  ideaUsts  who  dreamed  of  a  Confederacy — a  sort 
of  United  States  of  Italy — with  the  Pope,  ruling  over 
Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  as  a  temporal  Sovereign, 
but  also  serving  as  a  permanent  chief  or  President  for 
the  Confederacy  as  a  whole.  Whatever  the  possi- 
biUties  of  such  a  scheme,  two  things  about  it  were 
sufficiently  clear.  It  involved  some  reasonable  degree 
of  self-government  within  the  Papal  State  itself  ;  for 
the  President  of  a  Federation  of  Free  States  could 
scarcely  continue  to  rule  as  a  despot  over  his  own 
little  kingdom,  situated  in  their  very  midst.  Secondly, 
it  required  for  its  reaUzation  a  pope,  not  merely  willing 
to  accept  the  position  offered  him,  but  capable  of 
appreciating  its  opportunities,  of  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  national  movement  and  of  championing 
a  great  crusade  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner  and 
the  estabUshment  of  unity  and  freedom.  To  many 
devout  Roman  Catholics  who  were  also  sincere  patriots 
it  must  have  grown  increasingl}^  clear  that  only  the 
appearance  of  a  reforming  pope  could  reconcile  the 
growing  conflict  between  the  claims  of  their  country 
and  those  of  their  religion. 

It  was  therefore  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  history 
of  Italy  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  one 
of  the  shortest  Conclaves  on  record  called  to  the  Papal 
chair,  on  June  16,  1846,  the  Cardinal  Giovanni  Maria 
Mastai-Ferretti.  The  new  Pope,  who  assumed  the 
style  of  Pius  IX,  was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  He 
came  of  a  noble  ItaHan  family  ;    he  had  a  winning 
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personality  and  a  handsome  presence,  also  a  high 
reputation  for  personal  piety  and  tact  in  the  manage- 
ment of  men  and  affairs.  His  earliest  measures  showed 
signs  of  sympathy  with  liberal  ideas,  and  many  high 
hopes  already  centred  round  his  person,  when  the 
whole  country  was  shaken  by  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment which  swept  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  in 
the  year  1848.  For  our  purposes  the  history  of  Italy 
during  this  and  the  succeeding  year  admits  of  being 
briefly  told.  At  first  the  revolution  seemed  to  carry 
all  before  it.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert 
of  Savoy,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  national 
movement,  granted  a  free  constitution  to  his  people 
and  declared  war  on  Austria  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
foreigner  from  north  Italy.  There  were  revolutions 
in  Tuscany  and  in  Naples,  the  King  of  Naples  being 
compelled,  ostensibly  at  least,  to  follow  the  lead  set 
by  Piedmont.  Austria  was  shaken  by  rebellion  in 
Vienna  itself  and  civil  war  in  Hungary  ;  her  general, 
Rodetzky,  so  far  bowed  before  the  storm  that  he 
evacuated  Milan  and  fell  sullenly  back  on  the  great 
quadrilateral  of  fortresses  which  guarded  the  frontier 
of  Venetia.  Above  all  else,  Pius  IX  stood  out  for 
a  time  in  the  very  attitude  which  the  devout  patriot 
most  ardently  desired  the  Pope  to  assume.  He  made 
large  concessions  in  the  way  of  self-government  to 
his  own  subjects  ;  he  championed  the  cause  of  national 
unity  and  sent  the  troops  from  southern  Italy  forward 
on  their  march  against  the  Austrians  with  his  blessing 
on  their  banners.  An  indescribable  enthusiasm  seemed 
to  be  gathering  round  the  person  of  a  Pope  in  whose 
service  patriotism  and  religion  were  at  one  :  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi,  hastening  from  South  America  to  throw 
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himself  into  the  battle  for  freedom  and  independence, 
wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  placing  his  sword  at  the 
disposal  of  His  Holiness.  The  fair  prospect  was  soon 
clouded,  and  nowhere  did  the  darkness  close  in  so 
suddenly  or  so  fatally  as  where  the  sunrise  of  hope 
had  flamed  around  the  figure  of  the  Pope.  This  is 
not  a  biography  of  Pius  IX,  and  we  cannot  attempt 
to  trace  the  process  by  which  that  upright  and  bene- 
volent man  came  to  be  swept  away  in  the  tide  of 
reaction.  His  troubles  began  with  his  own  subjects. 
No  doubt  the  whole  system  of  government  in  the 
Papal  States  was  so  rotten  that  any  attempt  to  patch 
and  mend  was  likely  to  bring  the  entire  fabric  to  the 
ground.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pope  his 
subjects  appeared  both  unruly  and  ungrateful,  and  the 
path  of  concession  soon  began  to  look  like  a  steep  and 
slippery  slope  towards  a  precipice.  When  he  tried  to 
retrace  his  steps,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Rome  ; 
the  Pope  fled  from  his  own  capital  in  disguise  and  took 
refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  on  Neapohtan  territory. 
His  defection  from  the  national  cause  carried  with  it 
that  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  came  at  a  critical 
moment.  Austria  had  pulled  herself  together ;  her 
armies  re-conquered  Milan,  invaded  Piedmont  and 
broke  the  last  national  army  to  pieces  at  Novara. 
When  Pius  IX  returned  to  Rome  it  was  behind  a 
hedge  of  French  bayonets,  and  he  soon  made  it  clear 
that  during  his  exile  at  Gaeta  he  had  wholly  recon- 
sidered his  position.  From  this  moment  he  stood  at 
the  very  head  of  the  triumphant  reaction,  and  his 
every  public  act  served  but  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  all  that  was  national, 
liberal,  and  progressive  in  Itahan  thought. 
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The  settlement  effected  at  the  end  of  1849  had  in 
it  no  element  of  permanence.  The  moral  forces  of 
the  age  were  against  it,  and  during  the  decade  that 
followed,  the  movement  in  favour  of  freedom  and 
national  unity  grew  silently  under  the  shadow  of  the 
re-established  despotisms.  Moreover,  the  eyes  of 
patriot  men  all  over  the  country  turned  more  and 
more  towards  Piedmont.  Victor  Emmanuel  II  had 
taken  over  the  kingdom  on  his  father's  abdication 
after  the  fatal  day  of  Novara,  and  through  all  diffi- 
culties, in  the  teeth  of  the  most  violent  pressure  from 
triumphal  Austria,  he  had  been  loyal  to  the  free 
constitution  granted  in  1848.  Piedmont  stood  out 
as  the  one  state  where  Italians  enjoyed  self-government 
under  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  a  national  king. 
It  became  increasingly  certain  that  Italian  Unity, 
when  it  came,  would  come  under  the  aegis  of  the  House 
of  Savoy ;  and  so  long  as  Pius  IX  was  Pope,  this 
could  be  effected  only  at  the  price  of  a  deadly  quarrel 
with  the  Church. 

In  1859  France  suddenly  intervened,  A  series  of 
victories  by  the  French  and  Piedmontese  armies  drove 
back  the  Austrians  once  more  to  the  fortress-border 
of  Venetia.  Lombardy  was  freed  and  declared  her 
adherence  to  what  every  one  felt  to  be  the  coming 
ItaHan  kingdom  under  Victor  Emmanuel.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  drew  back  in 
alarm  at  the  consequences  of  his  own  work  ;  a  series 
of  popular  revolutions,  more  or  less  clumsily  controlled 
or  interfered  with  by  professional  politicians  and 
diplomatists,  carried  forward  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  unification.  As  Henry  Piggott  wrote  in  a  formal 
memorandum  which   he   prepared,   some    six    years 
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before  his   death,  for   the   historical   records  of   his 
Society  : 

'  In  1859  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°°^  place  the  marvellous  series  of 
events  which  resulted  in  a  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Venice  and 
the  old  Venetian  territory,  as  far  as  the  famous  Quadri- 
lateral (Verona,  Peschiera,  Mantua,  Legnago)  remained 
still  under  Austria.  The  Pope  still  ruled  over  Rome  and 
a  much  diminished  portion  of  the  old  Pontifical  States  ; 
Bologna  and  the  Romagna  along  the  Adriatic  having 
joined  the  New  Italy.' 

That  is  to  say,  the  barrier  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
had  been  broken  through,  in  order  that  the  new 
Kingdom  of  Italy  might  reach  and  incorporate  the 
territory  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  House  of 
Savoy  stood  committed  to  its  still  unhealed  quarrel 
with  the  Papacy.  During  these  troubled  years  one 
of  the  missionary  secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Society,  the  Rev.  Wilham  Arthur,  had  been  travelUng 
in  Italy.  He  was  a  keen  observer  and  a  brilHant 
writer.  The  book  which  he  produced  at  tliis  time, 
entitled  Italy  in  Transition,  drew  the  attention  of  his 
Society. 

'  Nowhere  better  than  in  that  volume,'  writes  Henry 
Piggott,  '  could  be  found  depicted  the  condition  of  things 
— political,  social,  religious — in  the  country  at  that  time.' 

It  will  be  left  to  Mr.  Piggott  himself  to  explain  in 
greater  detail  the  light  in  which  the  question  of  a 
Methodist  mission  to  Italy  was  first  presented  to  his 
mind,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  mission,  once 
entered  upon,  tended  inevitably  towards  the  estab- 
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lishment  in  Italy  of  a  branch  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Society.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that,  in  Italy  itself, 
the  revolt  against  the  temporal  politics  of  the  Papacy, 
as  represented  by  Pius  IX,  had  been  accompanied  by 
a  widespread  unsettlement  of  religious  behef  and  a 
considerable  revolt  against  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
such.  It  seemed  a  critical  question  whether  this 
revolt  was  to  expend  itself  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
infidelity  and  a  rejection  of  Christianity  itself.  Even 
apart,  therefore,  from  the  deep-seated  and  traditional 
hostility  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See  which  the 
Methodist  Societies  shared  with  other  forms  of  Enghsh 
Protestantism,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  powerful 
a  claim  upon  their  sympathies,  and  their  practical 
assistance,  was  made  by  the  sight  of  efforts  on  the 
part  of  ItaHans  themselves  to  organize  the  revolt 
against  the  Papacy  in  the  direction  of  religious  reform. 
It  was  in  this  direction  indeed  that  the  Rev.  William 
Arthur  took  the  first  steps  wliich  drew  his  Society 
into  the  Itahan  field.  We  quote  a  few  more  Unes  from 
the  memorandum  already  referred  to  : 

'  To  an  ex-priest,  Bartolomeo  Gualtieri  by  name,  who 
was  already  preaching  to  a  congregation  in  Florence,  a 
subsidy  was  granted  by  the  Society,  sufficient  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  work.  And  with  Salvatore  Ferretti, 
another  ex-priest,  who  had  for  some  time  been  doing 
Evangelical  work  among  Italians  in  London,  relations 
were  entered  into,  which  led  ultimately  to  the  transference 
of  Ferretti  to  Florence,  and  the  establishment  there  of  an 
orphanage  and  day  schools  under  his  superintendence.' 

From  this  point  Henry  Piggott  may  be  left  to  tell 
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his  own  story  in  a  series  of  extracts  from  his  letters  ; 
the  only  other  word  of  explanation  called  for  being 
that  the  Rev,  Richard  Green  had  been  sent  to  Italy 
in  advance,  '  as  a  pioneer  to  investigate  and  report.' 
He  spent  some  months  both  in  Florence  and  in  Naples, 
'  forming  intimate  relations  with  Evangelical  workers ' 
in  both  places,  and  in  the  end  reporting  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  intervention  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Society  in  the  work  of  the  evangelization  of  Italy. 

'  Some  two  weeks  ago  application  was  made  to  me  to  go 
as  a  missionary  to  Italy.  The  application  came  through 
Mr,  Green,  who  is  already  engaged  to  go,  and  is  residing 
with  Mr.  Arthur,  preparing  for  the  work.  He  had  been 
directed  to  seek  a  companion,  and  (though  not,  I  think,  by 
the  Missionary  Secretaries)  my  name  had  been  mentioned 
to  him.  What  was  wanted  was  a  married  man  (Mr.  Green 
is  single),  and  it  was  thought  that  my  previous  training 
fitted  me  for  the  post.  I  declined  giving  a  direct  reply  : 
requested  Mr.  Green  to  keep  the  matter  to  himself  for  the 
present,  and  promised  that  he  should  hear  from  me  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two.  In  the  meanwhile  I  waited,  only 
talking  it  over  with  my  wife  and  seeking  Divine  counsel. 
I  wanted  further  light  before  I  even  communicated  with 
you,  for  I  did  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  agitate  your  minds. 
At  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  make 
some  reference  to  the  subject,  as  I  was  formally  invited 
to  remain  another  year  after  next  Conference,  and  could 
not  truthfully  give  an  unconditional  promise  with  this 
matter  yet  pending  in  my  mind.  I  engaged,  however,  to 
let  them  know  as  soon  as  possible  what  my  decision 
should  be.  I  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Arthur,  requesting  an 
interview,  and  fixing  yesterday,  if  convenient,  for  that 
purpose.  So  I  dined  with  him,  and  afterwards,  he,  Mr. 
Green,  and  myself  had  a  long  conversation.     I  think  I 
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ascertained  from  him  all  that  can  be  said,  as  yet,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  ;  for,  of  course,  much  remains  in 
uncertainty,  being  dependent  upon  the  march  of  events  in 
Italy.  I  believe  he  is  truly  desirous  that  I  should  go, 
which  of  course  implies  that,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  judge, 
he  sees  no  objection  on  the  score  of  fitness. 

'  This  is  a  great  point  with  me.  I  left  him  with  the 
understanding  that,  as  yet,  I  committed  myself  to  nothing  : 
but  that  I  would  correspond  with  my  friends  ;  that  Mrs. 
Piggott  would  do  the  same,  and  that  he  should  Imow  our 
definite  decision  as  soon  as  we  could  come  to  one. 

'  Now  you  will  wish  to  know  what  are  the  feelings  of 
Pollie  and  myself  in  relation  to  the  matter.  For  myself, 
as  far  as  inclination  is  concerned,  I  incline  to  go  ;  supposing, 
that  is,  the  work  is  such  as  I  can  do — that  it  will  suit  me 
and  my  special  capability  and  training — I  should  feel  it  a 
privilege  and  delight  to  do  it.  And  in  feeling  thus,  I  do 
not  think  I  am  smitten  by  the  mere  romance  of  the  thing. 

'  I  am  quite  sure  that  with  all  mission  work,  there  must 
be  so  much  of  toil  and  anxiety  and  discouragement  and 
privation,  that  all  the  romance  which  the  prospect  might 
seem  to  present  would  fade  away  when  you  came  close  up 
to  it.  Convinced  as  I  am  of  this,  I  don't  think  I  am  dazzled 
by  false  appearances.  No  !  I  incline  to  the  work  on  other 
and  more  solid  grounds.  I  desire  the  work  for  its  own  sake. 
It  is  so  great,  so  critical,  so  honourable.  Here  is  a  country 
which  for  many  years  has  suffered,  as  no  modern  nation 
under  the  sun  has  suffered  ;  which  has  been  the  seat  of 
the  Great  Anti-Christian  Power  ;  so  that  a  blow  struck  at 
Popery  in  Italy  would  go  a  great  way  towards  being  a 
fatal  blow.  This  country  is  rising  into  a  new  life  ;  it  is 
throwing  off  the  chains  of  its  former  superstition,  for  they 
are  associated  with  all  that  has  been  cruel  and  degrading 
about  its  recent  history.  Religious  liberty  bids  fair  to  be 
established  in  this  realm,  as  it  exists  in  no  other  European 
state.     Even  already  great  facilities  are  afforded  for  the 
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propagation  of  Christian  sentiment.  Here,  therefore,  is  a 
call  from  God  for  labourers  such  as  rarely  occurs.  The 
crisis  is  not  likely  to  be  long.  The  transition  will  probably 
be  rapid  either  to  infidelity  or  Protestantism.  An  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  to  me  to  obey  the  call,  nay,  more  than 
opportunity.  The  Church  to  which  I  belong  is  saying  to 
me  :  "  Will  you  go  ?  "  Such  is  the  aspect  the  whole 
matter  presents  to  me,  and  it  is  this  view  of  it  which  makes 
me  inclined  to  go.  Here  is  a  work  of  special  importance 
and  honour  to  be  done.  It  needs  to  be  done  speedily — 
the  call  is  pressing.  I  may  go  if  I  will,  and  in  the  judge- 
ment of  some  most  capable  of  judging  I  have  some  aptitude 
for  the  work. 

'  And  now  as  to  doubts  and  difficulties.  Of  course 
the  paramount  question  is  :  "  Does  God  call  me  ?  "  "Is 
this  my  work  divinely  destined  and  appointed  ?  "  With 
me  everything  hinges  on  this.  And  how  is  the  question 
to  be  determined  ?  I  know  of  but  one  way,  and  that  is 
this.  After  committing  the  matter  to  God  in  prayer  ; 
after  placing  myself  wholly  in  His  hands  ;  after  securing 
by  His  grace,  the  "  single  eye  " — I  must  sit  down,  weigh 
pros  and  cons,  and  decide  :  and  consider  the  decision 
one  to  which  He  has  helped  me  to  come.  This,  therefore, 
I  am  now  endeavouring  to  do. 

'  Pollie  feels  the  matter  a  great  trial.  Her  mind  is  in 
considerable  conflict  about  it.  Yet  she  does  not,  and 
will  not  say  :  "  Do  not  go."  As  with  myself,  so  with  her, 
the  great  point  is  :   "  Does  the  cloud  move  or  stay  ?  "  ' 

The  letter  concludes  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  his 
parents  for  their  help  in  prayer  ;  and  with  a  touch  of 
premonition  the  writer  adds  : 

'  I  dare  not  present  to  myself  or  to  you  any  other 
prospect  than  that,  if  I  choose  Italy  as  my  scene  of  labour, 
/  choose  it  for  lift.' 
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By  January  28  the  choice  had  been  made. 

'  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Arthur  offering  myself  for  the 
work,  so  that  now  the  deed  is  done,  unless  Providence 
interferes  to  prevent,  either  by  some  new  turn  of  events 
in  Italy  itself,  or  by  some  insurmountable  obstacle  thrown 
into  my  own  path.  I  suppose,  pretty  soon  after  next 
Conference,  we  shall  bid  farewell  to  old  England  and 
commence  life  anew,  under  new  circumstances  and  in  new 
scenes.  I  know  I  do  not  yet  realize  what  the  change 
will  be  ;  I  have  only  a  vague  notion  that  it  will  be  some- 
thing verj''  great  indeed,  but  my  confidence  is  in  Him, 
whose  will  I  seek  to  follow,  and  who,  I  know,  will  not 
call  me  to  any  work  for  which  He  will  not  give  the  necessary 
qualification.' 

One  necessary  quahfication  was  the  knowledge  of 
a  new  language,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
husband  and  wife  set  about  this  together. 

'  Mr.  Arthur  has  written  to  propose  that  a  young  Italian 
by  the  name  of  Lissolo,  who  was  thoroughly  educated  in 
Romanism,  but  got  converted  and  is  at  present  labouring 
amongst  foreign  seamen  in  connexion  with  the  London 
Seamen's  Mission,  should  come  and  live  with  us  for  a  while 
to  help  us  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  It  seems 
that  Lissolo  is  very  anxious  to  become  a  Methodist  mission- 
ary in  Italy  ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  has  the  idea  that  he  may 
be  benefited  by  witnessing  a  little  Methodist  work  and 
being  directed  in  some  theological  reading,  as  well  as  our- 
selves being  advantaged  by  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  Romish  training.  We  are  quite  disposed  to  fall  in 
with  the  proposal.  To  have  an  Italian  in  the  house  and 
to  be  able  to  converse  with  him  morning,  noon  and  night, 
will  afford  inestimable  facihties  for  learning  the  language.' 
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The  following  extracts  sufficiently  mark  the  progress 
of  events  : 

'  At  the  District  Meeting  on  May  20,  Signor  Lissolo  was 
examined  with  the  rest,  giving  his  answers  in  Italian, 
which  Dr.  Rule  interpreted.  He  made  a  very  excellent 
impression  upon  the  meeting  and  was  pronounced  by 
Thomas  Jackson  the  best  theologian  of  the  batch,  and  was 
unanimously,  I  might  even  say  enthusiastically,  passed. 
If  this  decision  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  July 
Committee  and  Conference,  I  expect  the  Signor  will 
accompany  us  when  we  leave.  He  will  certainly  be  a  great 
accession  to  the  mission.' 

'  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Mr.  Green,  but  during  the 
District  sittings  I  saw  his  last  letter  to  Mr.  Arthur.  He 
has  not  begun  to  preach  yet,  and  will  not  for  some  time  to 
come.  He  is  tarrying  still  at  Florence,  in  order  that  he  may 
perfect  himself  in  the  language  ;  and  also  that  by  inter- 
course with  the  Florentine  Christians  he  may  get  better 
prepared  for  the  work.  ,  .  .  The  priests  will  set  them- 
selves very  vigorously  in  opposition,  when  they  find  what 
we  have  come  about  ;  yet  I  do  not  imagine  that  we  shall 
be  exposed  to  much  danger  of  personal  ill-treatment.  If 
such  a  man  as  Gavazzi  is  allowed  to  preach  unmolested, 
and  in  such  a  place  as  Naples,  such  ignoble  personages 
as  we  shall  be  need  not  fear  much  at  Bologna.' 

'  Signor  Lissolo  is  engaged  and  in  hot  haste  to  be  married. 
His  intended  is  to  pay  us  a  visit  shortly.' 

'  Lissolo  and  I  went  into  town  on  Friday  and  heard 
Gavazzi  lecture.  He  spoke  partly  in  Italian — partly  in 
English.  I  could  make  out  the  sense  of  almost  all  that 
he  said  in  the  former  language  ;  and  if  there  had  not 
been  such  an  echo  in  the  room,  I  should  have  understood 
him  even  better.  He  spoke  very  encouragingly  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Italy.  He  said  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment would  be  quite  as  favourable  to  religious  liberty 
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as  the  last,  if  not  more  so.  Baron  Ricasoli,  the  head  of 
the  present  Government,  was  a  Christian  man,  and  had 
already  in  several  instances  shown  himself  strongly  disposed 
to  support  the  present  circulation  of  religious  truth.  He 
said,  moreover,  that  the  people,  especially  in  the  south, 
were  very  ready  to  receive  the  Truth.  The  more  I  hear 
and  read  about  the  current  state  of  things,  the  more  I 
feel  persuaded  that  if  we  could  simply  labour  to  help  the 
Italians  to  form  a  National  Reformed  Church,  without 
attempting  at  all  to  prosel\i:e  to  Methodism,  we  should 
do  more  for  the  real  good  of  the  country  than  we  could 
upon  any  other  plan.' 

This  point  is  further  discussed  in  certain  comments 
upon  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Green  in  July. 

'  He  speaks  of  the  difficulties  he  is  beginning  to  find  in 
the  work,  and  they  are  just  those  which  I  had  anticipated 
from  the  beginning.  Difficulties,  that  is,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  foreigners,  and  attempting  to  establish 
a  mission  which  will  have  connexion  with  a  foreign  centre. 
I  feel  very,  very  uncertain  as  to  what  it  will  be  best  to  do 
in  relation  to  this  point.  I  see,  with  Mr.  Green,  that  we 
must  wait  on  Providence  and  follow  on,  step  by  step, 
just  as  God  seems  to  indicate  the  way.  Yet  I  think  with 
all  that,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  beforehand 
what  shall  be  our  aim,  whether  simply  to  help  the  Italians 
to  establish  a  National  Protestant  Church,  or  to  throw 
out  in  Italy  a  bona  fide  branch  of  English  Methodism.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  begin  until  our  object 
is  better  defined  than  it  is.  It  will  be  much  more  difficult 
to  retrace  a  course  once  entered  upon  than  to  start  rightly 
at  first.' 

And  so,  with  no  very  clearly  defined  policy,  but 
with  much  enthusiasm  and  a  large  trust,  the  enterprise 
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was  entered  upon.  That  there  were  leading  men  in 
the  Wesle3^an  Society  who  either  distrusted  the  scheme 
as  a  whole,  or  at  any  rate  grudged  giving  up  Henry 
Piggott  to  the  work,  is  evidenced  by  an  amusing 
passage  in  a  letter  written  in  the  month  of  June  : 

'  William  Maclardie  Bunting  had  been  preaching  at 
Acton.  On  Sunday  morning  he,  with  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Farmer,  came  over  to  Brentford  to  hear  me. 
I  was  somewhat  flustered,  I  must  confess.  .  .  .  After  the 
service  Mr.  Bunting  shook  hands  with  me,  and  said  some- 
thing to  this  effect  :  "  What  are  they  going  to  banish  you 
to  Italy  for  ?  It  is  just  like  all  the  things  that  the 
Methodist  Conference  does !  God  has  more  trouble  with 
the  Methodist  Conference  than  with  any  other  body  in 
the  world.  They  are  for  ever  giving  Him  things  to  '  work 
together  for  good.'  Well,  I  suppose  He  gets  more  glory 
out  of  them."  ' 

Events  moved  forward  nevertheless,  Signor  Lissolo 
appeared  before  the  Conference  Committee  in  July ; 
and  from  the  fact  that  Henry  Piggott  was  called  on 
to  translate  for  him  it  would  seem  that  the  Italian 
studies  had  made  fair  progress.  The  home  at  Brentford 
was  broken  up  after  the  middle  of  August,  and  there 
was  an  interval  during  which  Mrs.  Piggott  returned 
to  her  own  family  at  Finedon.  The  Rev.  Richard 
Green  came  to  England  for  his  own  marriage,  and  the 
missionary  party  finally  got  away  about  the  end  of 
November,  their  arrival  in  Turin  being  dated  (histori- 
cally) by  the  fact  that  at  the  service  which  they 
attended  on  the  Sunday,  the  clergyman  announced 
to  his  English  congregation  the  news  of  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Consort. 
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The  enterprise  on  which  Henry  Piggott  now  entered 
was  so  much  of  an  experiment,  so  free  from  anything 
Hke  a  fixed  plan  of  campaign,  that  nothing  had  been 
pre-determined,  even  provisionally,  as  to  his  ovm  place 
of  residence.  Looking  around  him  from  his  lodgings 
at  Turin,  he  may  well  have  adopted  to  himself  and 
his  wife  the  words  of  a  great  poet,  and  felt  that  '  the 
land  lay  all  before  them,  where  to  choose  their  place 
of  work,  and  Providence  their  guide.'  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  story  of  the  next  few  years  is  a 
record  of  many  journeyings  on  his  part  and  repeated 
changes  of  residence  for  the  entire  family.  In  the 
first  instance  Signor  Lissolo's  interest  in  his  own  native 
place,  and  his  discovery  of  a  fruitful  field  of  work 
amongst  the  simple  country  folk  living  in  various 
Alpine  villages  in  its  neighbourhood,  drew  them  to  the 
town  of  Ivrea  in  Piedmont,  to  which  they  moved  soon 
after  the  middle  of  December.  For  the  devoted  wife 
and  mother  the  time  must  have  been  one  of  severe 
trial.  The  baby  boy  whom  she  had  brought  with  her 
from  England  had  stood  the  journey  badh^  had  been 
ill  almost  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in  Turin, 
and  showed  no  signs  of  picking  up  unless  he  could  be 
moved  to  more  congenial  surroundings.     The  climate 
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of  Ivrea  was  an  improvement,  but  one  for  which  a 
price  had  to  be  paid  in  the  way  of  sacrificing  some  of 
the  amenities  of  hfe.  Henry  Piggott  writes  to  his 
father  and  mother  : 

'  A  true  and  faithful  account  of  our  conditions  would 
startle  you  not  a  little.  We  have  five  rooms  and  what  is 
called  a  kitchen.  Mr.  Lissolo  lodges  with  us,  and  will 
continue  to  occupy  two  of  the  rooms  after  we  are  gone. 
You  reach  them  by  three  flights  of  stone  stairs  which,  as 
they  are  common  to  the  whole  building,  are  left  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end  in  the  same  condition  as  the  outer  street. 
Your  residence  commences  only  with  your  chamber-door. 
Then,  within,  the  floors  of  all  the  apartments  are  covered 
with  cement — not  a  bit  of  carpet  smywhere.  They  have 
now  and  then  had  a  dry  brush  over  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  known  the  effect 
of  water  at  any  stage  of  their  existence.  The  furniture  is 
scanty  and  poor.  In  the  bedroom  are  no  jugs  for  water, 
no  glass  for  the  teeth — just  a  white  basin  which  is  supposed 
to  be  replenished  over  night  for  common  use  next  morning. 
Our  experience  the  morning  after  our  arrival  will  give  you 
a  fair  idea  of  the  pickle  we  are  in.  Wife  and  I  had  an  all- 
but-sleepless  night  with  the  baby,  so  that  when  morning 
came  she  was  utterly  prostrated  with  headache  and 
weariness.  Well,  I  got  up,  Jane  (the  maid)  got  up,  Mary 
got  up ;  but  through  a  merciful  Providence  both  the 
mother  and  babe  at  length  slept.  The  first  consideration, 
of  course,  was  breakfast.  We  had  some  tea  in  one  of  the 
boxes,  and  a  teapot,  and  having  ordered  bread  to  be 
brought  to  the  door,  and  sent  our  old  cameriera — a  buxom 
amazon  who  acts  as  general  servant  to  the  house,  but  does 
not  live  in  it — in  quest  of  butter,  we  fondly  hoped  that 
after  a  while  we  should  get  a  meal.  But,  alas  !  we  asked 
for  a  kettle.  A  good-sized  boiler  was  brought  us  ;  we 
could  not  make  tea  in  that.     So  we  set  off  to  the  nearest 
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caf^  and  ordered  coffee  for  five.  Very  soon  a  man  turned 
up  with  five  small  glasses  standing  in  saucers,  and  these 
he  proceeded  to  fill.  In  vain  we  signified  that  we  wanted 
a  coffee-pot  :  there  was  but  the  one  he  held  in  his  hand 
in  all  the  cafe.  So  we  all  sat  down  to  our  muddy  liquor, 
but  met  with  a  check  as  we  tasted  of  our  sour  bread. 
Mr.  Lissolo  could  detect  nothing  amiss — it  was  the  ordinary 
bread  of  the  country.  I  sallied  forth  with  Lissolo  and 
scoured  the  town  for  a  tea-kettle.  We  were  asked  12s.  6i. 
for  the  only  suitable  one  we  could  find,  but  got  it  for 
6s.  8d.  and  carried  it  home  in  triumph.  Then  at  the  only 
Protestant  family  (Swiss)  in  the  town  we  secured  a  loaf  of 
private  baking — "  made  with  yeast,"  Lissolo  told  us 
gravely :  and  the  good  people  promised  to  supply  us, 
at  any  rate  for  a  while,  from  their  store.  We  then  bought 
eggs,  a  bit  of  bacon,  an  earthenware  bath,  native  wine, 
biscuits,  wooden  egg-cups — and  so  returned.  The  rest 
you  can  picture.  Well,  we  have  begun  our  missionary 
life.     But  we  can  often  laugh  and  joke  at  our  discomfort.' 

The  difficulty  about  the  bread,  by  the  way,  was 
largely  a  matter  of  inexperience  on  the  part  of  the 
strangers,  as  they  discovered  when  they  came  across 
the  local  grissino,  a  sort  of  crisp,  light  biscuit,  made 
in  long  strips  like  maccaroni.  Of  the  work  done  in 
and  around  Ivrea  much  need  not  be  said.  In  spite 
of  violent  opposition,  here  and  there,  on  the  part  of 
the  priests,  the  word  of  evangelization  struck  root 
and  promised  good  fruit,  when  the  entire  field  was 
made  over  to  the  Waldensians,  the  ancient  Protestant 
Church  of  the  Piedmontese  valleys.  The  sacrifice  was 
made  with  all  readiness  and  goodwill,  on  the  mere 
ground  that  the  Waldensians  were  in  the  best  position 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  it 
was  well  repaid  by  the  tradition  of  good  fellowship 
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and  mutual  confidence  thereby  established  between 
the  new  mission  and  the  Waldensian  Church, 

The  next  move  was  to  Milan  ;  the  change  was 
determined  upon  in  the  course  of  a  visit  paid  during 
the  latter  part  of  February,  1862.  Henry  Piggott 
writes  : 

'  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  who  ministers  to 
the  few  English  to  be  found  in  the  place.  From  him  I 
gathered  much  important  information.  My  mind  is  now 
made  up  to  remove  to  Milan  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
I  should  be  able  to  keep  Lissolo  in  touch.  Then  there 
are  a  number  of  Cornish  Methodists  about  the  banks  of 
Lago  Maggiore  to  whom,  perhaps,  if  posted  at  Milan,  I 
might  be  able  to  do  good.  Further,  Milan  is  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Italy  and  a  great  centre  of  influence.' 

The  family  took  up  their  abode  in  Milan  on  May 
Day,  1862,  first  at  an  address  in  Contrada  di  S.  Pietro 
Celestino,  but  later  at  Borgo  Monforte.  Here  are  two 
sketches  of  their  residence  : 

'  The  situation  of  our  new  house  will  be  very  pleasant . 
Hard  by  are  the  bastions,  an  elevated  walk  shaded  by 
chestnut  trees  which  goes  almost  round  the  city.  The 
street  is  quiet  and  retired.  Projecting  from  the  back 
of  the  house  is  a  large  terrace.  The  garden  is  pleasantly 
laid  out  and  quite  as  large  as  we  shall  care  to  cultivate.' 

Some  months  later  he  writes  : 

'  I  do  not  think  I  could  possibly  sustain  the  anxiet}^ 
and  toil  of  this  mission  in  any  other  clime  than  that  of 
north  Italy.     Our  garden  is  a  great  source  of  delight  to 
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us.  We  have  a  bed  of  lilies  of  the  valley  in  full  bloom, 
a  fine  magnolia-tree  just  beginning  to  shed  its  magnificent 
flowers  and  a  glorious  collection  of  roses  in  full  leaf  and 
promising  soon  to  blossom.  On  the  bastions,  which  we 
see  from  our  back  windows,  the  chestnut-trees — four  rows 
of  them — are  covered  with  their  fine  white  pyramids  of 
bloom  and  the  whole  country  is  bright  with  spring.' 

Of  the  '  anxiety  and  toil  '  of  the  mission  work 
something  will  be  told  in  its  proper  place  ;  but, 
pursuing  for  the  present  our  chronicle  of  domestic 
events,  we  have  to  note  that,  in  the  pleasant  sur- 
roundings above  described,  there  fell  upon  the  family 
the  first  of  a  series  of  blows  which  at  one  moment 
came  very  near  cutting  short  their  Italian  career.  A 
little  son,  baptized  '  William  Arthur,'  had  been  born 
in  August,  1862.  In  the  following  March,  while  the 
father  was  on  one  of  his  mission  tours,  he  was  recalled 
by  an  urgent  telegram. 

'  I  returned  by  night  train  and  got  to  Milan  by  half- 
past  four  a.m.  Jane  was  sitting  up  with  the  little  darling, 
over  whom  had  passed  a  change  such  as  I  could  not  have 
believed  possible — flesh  wasted,  eyes  large  and  heavy, 
the  bright,  merry  look  exchanged  for  one  of  languid, 
smileless  suffering.'  The  end  soon  came  :  '  I  like  to  believe 
that  he  now  knows  me  to  be  his  father,  and  knows  my 
sorrow  for  his  loss,'  is  the  closing  comment  in  the  letter 
which  carried  the  news  to  the  grand-parents. 

The  following  August  was  marked  by  a  visit  to 
Intra  on  Lago  Maggiore,  a  town  which  always  retained 
a  warm  place  in  Mr.  Piggott's  affections  and  became 
the  centre  of  an  important  branch  of  his  work.     The 
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reference  to  a  name  which  has   since  become  widely- 
known  in  Methodism  justifies  the  following  extract  : 

'  With  the  consent  of  the  Secretaries,  we  have  taken 
lodgings  for  a  couple  of  months  in  this  pleasantly  situated 
town.  I  shall  have  to  keep  Milan  in  touch  by  an  occasional 
visit.  We  are  in  a  farm-house  on  a  hill,  a  little  way  out 
of  Intra,  surrounded  by  orchards  and  gardens.  We 
command  delightful  views  of  the  lake  and  surrounding 
country.  Around  are  many  beautiful  walks,  such  as  you 
might  find  in  the  English  lake  district,  but  on  a  larger  scale. 
Our  apartments  are  in  rural  style,  with  a  bed  to  spare  for 
any  friend  who  may  turn  up.  Last  week  the  said  bed  was 
occupied  for  a  night  or  two  by  a  student  from  Richmond, 
Mr.  J.  Agar  Beet,  who  is  making  a  tour  on  the  Continent 
during  his  vacation.  He  brought  us  many  messages  from 
the  Farmers  and  other  friends  ;  and  as  he  is  a  very  cheerful, 
amiable,  and  intelligent  young  man,  we  much  enjoyed  his 
visit.  One  day  whilst  he  was  with  us  we  had  a  couple  of 
donkeys  and  made  an  excursion  to  a  village  that  stands 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town,  from 
which  there  are  magnificent  views.  It  is  well  for  us  that 
we  are  here,  for  the  heat  now  is  intense.  The  thermometer 
stood  yesterday  at  88°F.  in  the  shade.  I  sit  here  in  a 
large  room,  with  all  the  windows  open,  and  Persiani 
shutters  to  keep  out  the  sun  ;  my  dress  is  a  light  suit  of 
raw  silk,  and  yet  mere  writing  makes  me  perspire  at  every 
pore.  .  .  .  We  have  close  by  our  dwelling-house  a 
beautiful  running  stream,  which  comes  down  fresh  and 
cold  from  the  mountain.  On  this  a  bath-house  has  been 
built  ;  and  thither  wife  and  bairns  go  daily  to  perform 
their  ablutions,  whilst  I  content  myself  with  the  open 
stream  hard  by.  How  immense  a  comfort  this  is  you 
may  imagine.     This  rustication  has  done  us  all  much  good.' 

This  '  rustication  '  during  the  summer  months  was 
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to  prove  in  time  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  recon- 
ciling the  continuance  of  Henry  Piggott's  work  in 
Italy  with  the  imperative  requirements  of  his  wife's 
health  and  that  of  his  children.  In  later  years 
especially,  when  the  family  was  settled  in  Rome,  the 
withdrawal  for  the  summer  to  some  quiet  village  in 
the  Alban  hills  became  a  regular  part  of  the  year's 
routine.  The  situation  of  Rome  lent  itself  to  this 
arrangement,  for  many  dehghtful  '  hill  stations'  were 
found,  sufficiently  easy  of  access  to  enable  the  head 
of  the  mission  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  work  by 
frequent,  often  by  weekly,  visits  to  head  quarters. 
Much,  however,  had  yet  to  be  learnt  and  suffered  before 
this  solution  was  worked  out. 

In  May,  1864,  Henry  Piggott  paid  a  short  visit  to 
England,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  behind  :  soon 
after  his  return,  in  the  following  September,  the  loss 
of  the  3^ear  before  seemed  to  be  made  good  by  the 
birth  of  another  son,  to  whom  his  parents  gave  the 
names  of  Arnold  Wycliffe,  after  the  two  great 
'  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,'  Arnaldo  of 
Brescia  and  our  English  Wychffe.  His  father  usually 
refers  to  him  by  his  first  name  in  its  Italian  form,  and 
these  references  show  the  bright  promise  of  the  little 
life.  In  May,  1865,  Mrs.  Piggott,  with  the  two  elder 
children,  left  for  England  on  a  much-needed  holiday. 
The  father  writes  on  July  24  : 

'  At  present  I  have  the  baby  and  balia  (the  Italian 
wet-nurse)  here.  I  think  we  have  not  had  one  whose 
infant  life  has  been  so  beautiful  and  pleasant.  Arnaldo 
is  so  full  of  life  and  spirits  and  so  happy  in  the  abundant 
provision  nature  has  given  him  in  his  wet-nurse.      It  is 
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perfectly  delightful  to  see  him.  He  has  an  arch  look  in 
his  eye,  and  a  peculiar  turn  of  the  upper  lip,  especially 
when  he  smiles,  which  indicate  at  all  events  one  thing, 
that  the  child  has  already  begun  to  think  and  feel  those 
thoughts  and  sentiments  which  in  later  years  print  them- 
selves on  the  human  countenance  and  give  to  it  what 
we  call  character.' 

The  writer  was  under  an  engagement  to  go  and 
fetch  the  absent  members  of  his  family  from  England, 
and  he  was  able  to  do  this,  leaving  the  infant  in  the 
charge  of  trusty  friends.  Nevertheless  their  return 
towards  the  end  of  September  found  a  change  for  the 
worse  ;  the  babe  looked  pale  and  languid.  A  letter 
of  October  i  tells  the  rest  : 

'  Our  dear  little  Arnold  is  no  more  with  us  on  earth.  He 
died  last  night  towards  midnight.' 

The  family  was  not  to  remain  in  Milan  much  longer  ; 
but  before  we  come  to  the  great  events  which  led  up 
to  their  next  change  of  residence  we  may  pause  to 
note  one  or  two  events  of  interest  to  their  fortunes 
and  to  those  of  the  mission.  In  the  year  1862  the 
Rev.  Richard  Green's  health  broke  down  and  it  was 
found  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  continue  to  work 
in  the  Itahan  climate. 

'  In  view,'  wrote  Henry  Piggott  many  years  later, 
'  of  Richard  Green's  long,  useful,  and  honoured  service 
to  Methodism  in  England,  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  Head 
of  the  Church  and  Lord  of  the  Field  thus  ordered  events. 
But  to  Mr.  Green's  solitary  and  dismayed  colleague  the 
blow  was  a  terrible  one,  and  the  loss  to  the  Italian  mission 
who  shall  estimate  ?  ' 
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The  authorities  in  England  decided  to  fill  the 
vacancy  ;  and  after  a  short  interval  the  Rev.  T.  W.  S. 
Jones  came  out  to  be,  for  many  years,  Mr.  Piggott's 
trusted  comrade  and  fellow-labourer.  There  was 
eventually  a  division  of  the  field  between  them,  Mr. 
Jones  taking  Naples  and  the  south,  while  his  senior 
colleague  remained  in  charge  of  the  mission  work  in 
north  Italy.  Incidentally  Mr.  Jones'  arrival  led  up 
to  the  formation  of  another  intimate  friendship.  A 
lady,  Miss  Grafton,  with  high  qualifications  for  the 
post  had  come  out  from  England  to  assist  in  the 
educational  work  which  had  been  started  at  Milan 
under  the  auspices  of  the  mission  ;  she  became  engaged 
to  Mr.  Jones  and  shortly  afterwards  married  him. 
Her  place  at  Milan  was  taken  by  Miss  Hay,  whose 
advent  proved  an  event  of  importance  both  to  the 
family  and  to  the  mission. 

'  We  like  Miss  Hay  very  much  indeed,'  writes  the  head 
of  the  mission  in  April,  1864,  '  and  think  she  will  prove 
well  suited  for  her  position.  She  is  quite  accomplished, 
sings  and  plays  beautifully,  and  has  skill  in  drawing.' 
A  little  more  than  a  year  later  we  find  him  ^vriting  :  '  Miss 
Hay  has  been  able  to  return  to  the  institution  (after  a 
severe  illness).  She  is  a  true  friend  to  Pollie  ;  much  the 
dearest  and  truest  she  has  found  in  Italy.' 

The  tie  only  grew  closer  as  the  years  went  by.  At 
Milan,  and  afterwards  at  Padua,  Miss  Hay  rendered 
inestimable  services  to  the  educational  work  of  the 
mission.  As  the  mfe  of  the  Rev.  Gaetano  Zocco  she 
continued  to  further  the  work  to  which  she  had 
devoted  her  life  ;  and  now  (1921),  as  his  widow,  she 
enjoys   the   loving   veneration   of   her   children,   the 
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affection  of  her  old  friends,  the  gratitude  of  hundreds 
and  the  esteem  of  all  who  have  known  her. 

The  great  events  of  1866  served  to  open  out  a  field 
which  Henry  Piggott  had  been  already  prospecting. 
In  August,  1863,  he  had  pushed  eastwards  from  Intra 
to  the  httle  town  of  Asola 

'  on  the  line  that  divides  modern  Lombardy  from  the 
Venetian,  or  in  other  words,  unhappily,  the  Austrian 
territory.  Although  Asola  is  only  small,  it  is  important, 
for  it  has  its  fortifications,  its  gates,  its  syndic  and  muni- 
cipality, its  lyceum,  its  theatre,  and  now,  last  but  not 
least,  its  Methodist  locale ;  where  Methodist  doctrines 
are  preached  and  Christian  people  from  time  to  time — 
a  handful  rescued,  in  God's  great  mercy,  from  Papal 
superstition — go  there  to  pra3^  to  study  the  scriptures, 
and  to  commemorate  the  dying  love  of  our  Lord.  We 
have  no  evangelist  here  as  yet,  but  are  just  going  to  place 
one  at  the  adjacent  city  of  Cremona,  with  some  32,000 
inhabitants,  and  Asola  will  be  one  of  his  "  country  places." ' 

In  the  following  November  he  undertook,  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Bruce  of  the  Bible  Society,  a  tour  in  Austrian 
territory.  Letters  written  during  this  journey  offer 
lively  pen-pictures  of  Verona  and  Mantua,  and  above 
all  of  Venice  ;  but  we  need  only  record  here  the  sigh 
of  regret  which  concludes  the  description  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic,  as  the  writer  notes  that 

'  the  soldiers  you  meet  in  the  street  wear  the  uniform  of 
a  foreign  state.  The  Queen  City  is  the  slave  of  a  power 
that  she  once  contemned  as  barbarous.' 

The  hour  of  her  deliverance  was  not  far  distant. 
As  the  conflict  between  Austria  and  Prussia  deepened 
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during  the  spring  of  1866  it  became  increasingly  obvious 
that  the  necessities  of  her  ancient  enemy  were  to  be 
the  opportunity  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy,  Austria 
was  ready  to  bid  high  for  her  neutrality,  Prussia  for 
her  active  alliance.  The  diplomacy  of  the  former  was 
slow,  clumsy,  and  punctihous;  while  Bismarck  on 
the  other  side  came  direct  to  the  point.  The  new 
Italy  was  ill-prepared  for  war,  its  finances  in  disorder, 
its  army  ill-equipped  and  its  navy — a  sort  of  rough 
conglomerate  of  the  older  Piedmontese  and  Neapohtan 
navies — still  less  prepared  for  immediate  action. 
Nevertheless,  the  Italians  flung  themselves  gallantly 
into  the  struggle.  On  land  the  famous  Quadri- 
lateral was  too  strong,  and  the  Italian  army  was 
beaten,  though  by  no  means  disgraced,  in  a  hard 
fight  at  Custozza.  At  sea  they  made  the  mistake 
of  despising  their  enemy,  and  their  composite  fleet 
of  ironclads  was  somewhat  badly  beaten  by  the 
Austrian  wooden  ships  off  Lissa.  The  Italians  them- 
selves were  ready,  and  even  eager,  to  go  on  fighting  ; 
and  Garibaldi's  volunteers  had  cleared  the  lower  Tyrol : 
but  the  war  was  decided  elsewhere.  How  many  times 
over  the  veteran  Austrian  troops  whom  the  Italian 
onslaught  detained  on  the  Lombardo-Venetian  frontier 
could  have  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day  at  Sadowa 
will  remain  one  of  the  might-have-beens  of  history. 
Italy  had  done  her  ally  loyal  and  invaluable  service  : 
she  was  repaid  in  Prussian  fashion.  Bismarck  was 
already  scheming  a  complete  reconciliation  and  close 
alliance  with  the  beaten  enemy ;  the  first  instalment 
of  the  price  was  paid  at  the  expense  of  his  unfortunate 
ally.  The  Italians  got  the  bare  letter  of  their  bargain, 
Venice  and  the  territory  that  necessarily  went  with  it ; 
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but  they  were  bundled  unceremoniously  out  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  in  the  delimitation  of  the  new  frontier  which 
followed  there  was  not  a  single  strong  or  strategically 
valuable  position  that  was  not  left  on  the  Austrian 
side  of  the  border.  For  more  than  fifty  anxious  years 
Italian  statesmen  were  left  to  steer  their  course  through 
the  tangle  of  world-politics  with  the  knowledge  ever 
before  them  that,  in  certain  easily  conceivable  events, 
there  would  be  nothing  between  an  Austrian  army 
and  Milan,  but  one  battle  in  the  open  plain — a  battle 
in  which  the  invaders  might  outnumber  the  defenders 
by  anything  between  two  and  three  to  one.  These 
things  were  in  the  womb  of  the  future — as  also  was  the 
great  Nemesis,  accumulating  through  the  patient  years 
against  the  doctrine  that  there  are  no  rules  of  moraUty 
to  govern  the  action  of  the  State  as  such.  We  turn 
from  these  high  matters  to  reproduce  a  few  extracts 
from  contemporaneous  letters  to  show  how  the  crisis 
of  1866  affected  the  head  of  the  Methodist  Itahan 
Mission.     In  May  of  that  year  he  writes  : 

'  You  will  have  seen  by  the  public  papers  that  we  are 
here  on  the  eve  of  great  events.  There  seems  to  be  no 
means  left  now  of  avoiding  war.  Even  before  this  letter 
reaches  you  the  first  cannon  shot  may  have  been  fired. 
Both  Austria  and  Italy  are  making  great  and  rapid  pre- 
parations. Which  will  strike  the  first  blow,  and  where, 
it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say.  The  probability  is  that 
Austria  will  strive  to  be  beforehand,  and  will  invade  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  Bologna  and  the  States  of  the 
Church.  In  this  case,  not  very  far  from  Bologna  would 
be  the  first  battlefield.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  result 
of  the  first  battle.  Should  Italy  be  successful,  as  we  hope 
she  will,  and  indeed  believe  she  will,  of  course  the  Venetian 
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province  will  soon  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  Austria 
will  find  it  hard  work  to  stand  her  ground.  But  should 
the  first  battle  be  lost  to  Italy,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Milan  will  at  once  change  masters.  Yet,  even  in  this 
case  you  need  have  no  fear  for  our  personal  safety.  Milan 
is  not  a  fortress  and  therefore  will  not  be  taken  by  siege  ; 
its  fate  will  be  decided  by  a  battle  fought  outside  its  walls. 
And  should  the  Austrians  enter,  we,  as  British  subjects, 
are  secure  enough.  Of  course,  our  work,  in  such  a  case, 
would  not  be  able  to  go  on  ;  but  as  private  individuals 
our  persons  and  our  property  would  be  respected.  The 
enthusiasm  is  immense  throughout  the  country.  In  all 
the  large  cities  the  young  men  are  flocking  by  hundreds 
to  enrol  themselves  as  volunteers  under  Garibaldi.  Recruits 
flock  in  with  almost  every  train,  singing  national  airs 
and  full  of  fire  and  hope.  The  soldiers  are  all  rejoicing 
that  the  long-looked-for  day  has  come  at  last.  Every 
evening  crowds  of  people  parade  the  streets  shouting — 
"  Hurrah  !  for  the  war  !  Hurrah  for  Victor  Emmanuel ! 
for  Garibaldi  !  " — and  the  hke.  The  Italians  seem  not  to 
have  a  doubt  of  victory,  and  to  be  quite  jubilant  in  the 
idea  of  attacking  their  old  foe  and  oppressor  on  something 
like  equal  terms.  One  of  the  most  serious  things  about  the 
state  of  affairs  is  the  condition  of  the  national  finances. 
The  National  Bank  has  ceased  to  pay  in  specie,  and  a 
forced  currency  is  given  to  its  notes.  If  Italy  wins  this 
does  not  matter  ;  but  should  it  lose,  national  bankruptcy 
is  inevitable.  I  feel  that  it  behoves  us  to  look  more 
continuously  and  believingly  than  ever  to  God.  He  may 
see  fit  that  Italy  should  still  pass  through  another  period 
of  trial  and  misfortune,  and  He  may,  in  His  wisdom,  by 
that  means  purge  her  of  her  many  sins  and  prepare  her  for 
the  more  hearty  reception  of  the  gospel.  Still,  one  cannot 
but  hope  that  it  may  be  according  to  the  Divine  wisdom 
that  Italy  should  be  conqueror.  Then  we  shall 
have   both    Venice    and    Rome,   that    is    the    whole  of 
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geographical  Italy,    open    to  the  public   announcement 
of    the  Truth.' 


In  that  month  of  May,  Mrs.  Piggott  was  once  more 
a  mother  :  the  baby  was  baptized,  with  the  names  of 
Helen  Brown,  by  their  distinguished  visitor,  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Punshon,  and  mother  and  child  withdrew  for 
rest  and  recruitment  to  a  village  in  the  Vandois  valley. 
Mr,  Punshon  carried  off  his  host  on  an  adventurous 
visit  to  Venice. 

'  It  was  the  more  interesting,'  writes  Mr.  Piggott,  '  on 
account  of  the  near  approach  of  war.  We  were  able  to 
look  behind  the  scenes  at  the  extraordinary  preparations 
the  Austrians  are  making.  Italy  will  have  to  bite  very 
hard  to  crack  the  shell  of  those  fortresses  which  form  the 
world-famed  "  Quadrilateral."  We  found  the  Venetians 
all  panting  for  deliverance,  yet  dreading  the  immediate 
consequences  of  siege  and  bombardment.  .  .  .  Every 
day  brings  us  nearer  the  outbreak.  To-day's  dispatches 
are  especially  ominous.  The  Prussians  seem  really  to 
have  commenced  hostilities,  and  the  Italians,  during  every 
spare  moment,  are  sewing  bandages,  unravelling  old  sheets 
to  form  lint  for  wounds.  If  the  opportunity  should 
present  itself,  I  shall  have  difficulty  in  keeping  Margherita 
and  Miss  Hay  out  of  the  hospital.  My  errand-lad,  who 
minds  the  door,  is  on  the  National  Guard,  and  comes  not 
infrequently  in  uniform.  As  for  Ralph,  he  can  talk,  think, 
dream,  pray  and  play  with  nothing  else  in  mind  but 
Garibaldi  and  the  Garibaldians.  And  his  dislike  of  the 
Austrians  is  truly  orthodox  and  edifying.  He  has  seen 
them  in  Italian  caricatures,  with  big,  bulging,  sulky-look- 
ing lips,  and  often  amuses  us  by  mimicking  what  he  has 
seen.  On  my  return  from  Venice,  when  I  said  I  had  seen  the 
Austrian  Governor,  his  first  question  was  :    "  Is  he  very 
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ugly,  papa  ?  Did  he  put  out  his  hps  ?  "  The  height  of 
his  ambition  is  to  be  possessed  of  a  red  shirt  and  cap  ; 
after  that  his  heart  would  have  nothing  left  to  desire.' 

On  July  24  he  writes  again  : 

'  You  probably  get  fuller  and  more  accurate  information 
than  we,  in  your  English  journals.  What  you  can  scarcely 
get  to  know  is  precisely  the  state  of  feeling  out  here.  The 
Italians,  as  a  nation,  are  exceedingly  anxious  that  the 
fighting  should  go  on.  Their  ill-success  in  the  first  engage- 
ment has  piqued  them,  and  they  feel  as  if  they  could  not 
bear  to  close  the  strife  and  do  nothing  to  redeem  them- 
selves from  that  slap.  But  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  will 
be  satisfied.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the  nation  are 
obliged,  of  course,  to  give  ear,  not  to  the  voice  of  passion 
and  pique,  but  to  that  of  prudence  and  the  national 
interest.  If,  therefore,  they  can  attain  the  ends  of  the 
war  without  further  conflict,  they  will  do  so.  But  their 
demands  are  rather  high.  They  claim  not  only  Venice, 
but  what  is  called  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  Istria  ;  and  that 
these  provinces  be  surrendered  to  them  directly,  and  not 
through  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  This  morning  a 
telegram  announces  that  they  have  acceded  to  the  armis- 
tice ;  which,  I  suppose,  means  that  certain  preliminaries 
of  peace  have  been  decided  on.  Still,  the  ground  is 
volcanic  ;  and  although  there  is  now,  perhaps,  a  probability 
of  no  more  fighting,  there  is  also  a  possibility  that  it  may 
break  out  on  a  bigger  scale. 

'  I  have  not  seen  much  of  the  war,  but  I  was  down  at 
the  encampment  of  the  volunteers  for  a  day,  where  there 
are  many  thousands  of  red  shirts  ;  and  I  have  visited  the 
hospital  occasionally,  and  seen  and  talked  with  several 
of  the  poor,  wounded  fellows.  My  lad  is  with  the  ambul- 
ance of  the  volunteers,  and  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good 
work.      I    have    also  distributed    a    great    number    of 
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testaments  and  tracts  by  means  of  one  and  another.  Others, 
too,  have  been  at  work  even  more  extensively  in  the  same 
way,  so  that  surely  of  the  good  seed  of  the  Word  thus 
sown  some  will  spring  up  into  Life  Eternal  ! ' 

On  September  6  he  writes  from  Intra  : 

'  I  have  been  twice  down  to  Padua  since  writing  you, 
and  several  times  to  and  fro  between  Milan  and  this  place, 
as  also  elsewhere.  One  result  of  these  journeyings  has 
been  the  decision  that  after  the  close  of  this  month  we 
leave  Milan  and  betake  ourselves  to  Padua.  "  Padova  " 
is  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  Province  of  Venice, 
now  newly  opened  to  Evangelical  labours.  In  some 
respects  it  is  the  principal  city,  for  it  contains  the  university 
of  the  province,  and  is  the  centre  of  intellectual  life.  I 
should,  perhaps,  have  fixed  on  Venice  itself  in  preference, 
had  it  not  been  for  considerations  of  health,  in  which 
respect  this  latter  city  would  not  have  suited  us  at  all ; 
while,  according  to  all  accounts,  Padua  is  comparatively 
salubrious,  even  more  so  than  Milan.' 

The  removal  was  a  troublesome  affair,  involving  as 
it  did  the  transfer  from  Milan  to  Padua  of  the  secondary 
school  for  girls  which  had  already  been  started  at  the 
former  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  mission. 

'  Our  family,'  says  a  later  letter,  '  wiU  be  a  large  one 
when  all  the  pupils  arrive.  We  shall  have  seven  boarders, 
a  French  young  lady  from  the  Waldensian  valleys,  a  certain 
Miss  Rollier,  as  pupil  teacher.  Miss  Hay,  Margherita  Delia 
Pina,  myself,  wife,  three  children,  two  lads  who  are  study- 
ing with  me  for  Evangelical  work,  and  three  servants — 
twenty  persons  in  all — and  we  may  have  more.  You  will 
see  that  my  wife  will  have  her  hands  full.' 

5 
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The  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country.  A  letter  dated  October  5  notes 
that: 

'  As  Peschiera  and  Verona,  on  the  direct  route  from 
Milan,  are  two  of  the  "  Quadrilateral,"  up  to  the  signing 
of  peace  they  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 
Passengers  may  pass,  but  not  merchandise  ;  so  we  have 
to  brmg  our  luggage  through  Bologna  and  Fe:rara — a 
most  awkward  route,  involving  twenty  miles  of  cartage. 
Thus  I  am  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  carriers,  and  they 
know  it.' 

By  the  end  of  October,  nevertheless,  all  were  safely 
housed  in  Casa  Savioli  in  the  old  university  town. 
There  was  one  change  of  residence,  some  two  years 
later,  to  the  commodious  premises  of  Casa  Faccanoni, 
a  change  necessitated  by  the  development  of  the 
educational  work ;  but  Padua  remained  the  head 
quarters  of  the  mission  for  more  than  six  years,  in 
fact  until  the  final  removal  to  Rome  in  the  month  of 
April,  1873.  These  were  years  of  strenuous  work 
and  of  important  developments  in  the  history  of  the 
mission  ;  but  for  the  present  we  pursue  our  domestic 
chronicle.  About  a  year  after  the  family  settled  in 
Padua  there  was  bom  to  them,  in  that  ancient  seat 
of  learning,  another  son.  The  names  of  Theodore 
Caro,  by  which  he  was  eventually  baptized,  remain 
as  the  memorial  of  a  cruel  sorrow  ;  for  the  second 
name  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  his  sister  Helen. 
The  wilful  httle  sprite  resented  being  told,  after  the 
birth  of  her  baby  brother,  that  she  herself  was  no 
longer  '  baby ' ;  refusing  this  title  to  the  newcomer,  she 
fixed  upon  him  the  endearing  epithet  of  '  caro  '  by 
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which  she  habitually  addressed  him.  She  herself  was 
not  to  use  it  long  ;  early  in  February,  1868,  the  bereaved 
father  writes  : 

'  With  a  heart  more  full  of  sorrow  than  I  can  find  words 
to  express,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  God  has  been  pleased 
to  take  home  to  Himself  our  little  darling  Helen,  who  died 
of  malignant  scarlet  fever  after  an  illness  of  only  two  days, 
in  the  early  hours  of  yesterday  morning.' 

The  following  extracts  may  serve  to  complete  the 
story  : 

February  11. — 'Through  God's  mercy  no  other  case 
has  developed  itself  in  our  home.  .  .  .  Helen  had  the 
intelligence  of  a  child  of  three,  and  was  as  lovely  in  person 
as  she  was  charming  in  disposition  and  precocious  in 
mind.  She  had  a  pretty  habit  of  beckoning  with  her 
hand  and  saying  "  ki  1  ki !  "^or  the  Italian  qui — which 
means  "  here  !  "  And  so  we  hear  her  call  us  from  above 
and  see  her  beckon  us.  May  we  follow  her  there  ! — though 
sometimes  we  almost  faint  by  the  way — but,  when  our 
work  is  done.' 

February  21. — '  In  our  great  trial  the  kindness  of 
Christian  friends  has  been  to  us  a  source  of  much  consola- 
tion ;  and  I  might  add,  even  that  of  friends  not  Christian — 
for  from  one  or  two  of  the  Paduan  families  with  whom  we 
have  been  brought  in  contact  through  the  school  we  have 
received  kindnesses  we  shall  never  forget.  Only  to-day 
we  have  had  given  us  from  the  girls  of  the  institution  a 
most  magnificent  mass  of  flowers,  ordered  by  the  Marquis 
Plattis  all  the  way  from  Genoa,  for  the  grave  of  our  darling. 
At  the  same  time  the  Marquis  had  written  a  sort  of  elegy 
for  our  precious  one,  of  which  some  fifty  copies  were 
presented  to  us  with  the  bouquet.  The  tears  ran  down  the 
dear  man's  cheeks  while  the  scene  was  going  on.' 
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As  the  summer  drew  on  it  brought  fresh  trouble 
with  it,  for  the  baby  boy  sickened  and  was  soon 
seriously  ill.  It  is  possible  that  the  child's  constitution 
was  affected  by  an  event  which  had  preceded  his  birth. 
In  August,  1867,  the  family  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
heat  at  Bassano,  lying  under  the  skirting  Alps,  some 
twenty-six  miles  north  of  Padua.     The  father  writes  : 

'  I  had  returned  to  Padua,  and  my  wife  was  staying  on 
with  Miss  Hay,  the  nurse  girl  and  the  children.  One  day 
they  all  went  out  for  a  drive  in  a  fly.  Unfortunately, 
the  driver  had  had  too  much  wine,  so  that  in  turning  the 
carriage  to  come  back,  when  they  were  some  six  miles  from 
Bassano,  he  upset  it.  Pollie  was  just  in  the  comer  over 
which  it  fell.  Miss  Hay,  with  baby  (Helen)  in  her  lap,  by 
her  side.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  carriage  came  upon  my 
wife ;  the  rest  escaped  altogether  unhurt.  When  she 
attempted  to  rise  she  found  that  her  arm  was  dislocated 
at  the  elbow.  Most  providentially  the  carriage  broke 
asunder,  so  that  when  the  horse  ran  off,  as  he  did  in  a 
fright,  he  only  dragged  after  him  the  shafts  and  the  two 
front  wheels  ;  otherwise  the  results  must  have  been  very 
serious.  As  it  was,  Pollie  remained  in  great  agony  with 
her  arm  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  before  she  could  get  back 
to  Bassano  and  obtain  medical  help.  They  found  a  really 
skilful  young  doctor,  who  quickly  and  effectively  restored 
the  arm  to  its  place.  But  for  some  days  it  was  fearfully 
swollen  and  entirely  useless.' 

At  any  rate  the  summer  of  1868  marked  a  critical 
point  in  the  history  of  the  family.  The  baby  they  had 
brought  out  with  them  had  been  seriously  ill  from  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  in  Italy  ;  the  next  three  children 
born  to  them  in  that  country  had  died  one  after  the 
other,  and  now  the  fourth  of  the  Itahan-bom  was 
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apparently  going  the  same  way.  There  is  something 
very  near  a  cry  of  despair  in  one  of  the  letters  of  this 
period  : 

'  We  hardly  see  our  way  clearly  yet  ;  but  it  cannot 
surely  be  God's  will  that  we  should  stay  in  Italy  at  the  cost 
of  all  our  children's  lives.' 

Of  the  mother's  thoughts  and  feelings  we  have  no 
written  record  before  us  ;  but  we  know  how  her 
indomitable  spirit  rose  to  face  her  troubles.  In  no 
event  could  she  have  permitted  considerations  personal 
to  herself  to  weigh  down  the  balance  against  the  claims 
of  her  husband's  work,  and  that  work  was  just  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  could  least  bear  interruption  or 
change  of  management.  Of  the  development  of  the 
Padua  school  we  must  speak  presently,  as  also  of  the 
fact  that  this  very  summer  of  1868  was  to  witness  the 
first  '  Conference  of  the  Evangelists  of  the  North  '  ; 
but  two  short  extracts  from  letters  of  this  period  may 
weU  be  inserted  here,  to  show  how  the  work  of  evan- 
geHzation  was  growing.  In  announcing  the  decision 
to  fix  upon  Padua  as  his  head  quarters  Mr.  Piggott 
had  written  : 

'  It  will  be  solitary  at  first,  as  there  is  not  an  English 
family  in  the  place,  and  of  the  Italians  we  know  no  one. 
There  is  as  yet  no  Evangelical  church,  no  Protestant 
worship.' 

In  May,  1868,  he  writes  : 

'  We  hope  in  a  fortnight  our  church  repairs  may  be 
finished.     At  present  we  are  almost  stifled  in  the  room  we 
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occupy,  so  great  is  the  concourse.  May  it  only  last ! 
We  have  now  four  regular  classes,  of  about  twenty  members 
each,  met  by  myself  and  my  young  Italian  assistant, 
precisely  in  English  (Wesleyan)  fashion.' 

Again,  a  couple  of  months  later : 

'  The  public  congregations  in  the  new  church  have 
continued  very  good.  Last  night — ^Thursday —  I  preached 
to  at  least  250  souls,  and  from  the  time  I  commenced  my 
sermon  to  the  close  all  were  orderly  and  attentive.  Our 
class-meetings  have  thinned  down,  and  I  have  to  some 
extent  modified  their  form  to  meet  prejudice ;  they 
promise  to  revive  again.  Next  Sabbath  morning  we  shall 
have  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  first  time  in  the  new 
church.  There  will  also  be  two  baptisms,  and,  no  doubt, 
a  great  number  of  the  curious  who  come  simply  to  see.' 

Indeed,  looking  back  on  the  whole  story  from  our 
present  vantage-ground,  we  can  see  that  the  worst 
was  over  ;  there  were  smoother  waters  ahead.  To 
begin  with,  the  baby's  health  mended,  after  he  had 
gone  down  almost  to  death's  door.  Mrs.  Piggott  was 
able  to  leave  for  England  early  in  June,  taking  her 
children  with  her  ;  the  father  escorted  them  as  far  as 
Paris,  made  them  over  to  their  good  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Griffith,  and  hastened  back  to  his  own  urgent 
work.  When  his  wife  and  the  elder  children  returned 
to  him,  the  delicate  boy  had  been  left  behind  in 
England,  with  his  grand-parents  ;  he  found  a  mother's 
care  and  tenderness  at  the  hands  of  his  father's  only 
surviving  sister,  Ellen. 

The  burden  of  the  work  he  had  himself  originated 
was  beginning  to  press  upon  Mr.  Piggott  to  an  extent 
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which  he  felt  himself  unable  to  endure.  In  April, 
1870,  he  wrote  to  the  Mission  House,  seriously  proposing 
that  he  should  be  relieved  of  all  duties  other  than  the 
superintendence  of  the  school  at  Padua,  '  and  that  the 
direction  of  the  mission  fall  either  to  Brother  Jones, 
or  to  another  man  sent  out  expressly  for  the  purpose.' 
On  July  24  of  that  year,  writing  in  confidence  to  his 
father  and  mother,  he  raises  a  graver  question  : 

'  I  am  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  my  con- 
tinuing in  my  work  here.  A  week  ago  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Perks  to  lay  the  matter  before  him.  I  mentioned  among 
other  things  that  contact  with  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
with  Continental  scepticism,  compels  one  to  look  at 
Christian  truth  from  new  points  of  view.  Numberless 
questions  have  been  started  in  my  mind,  and  here  I  have 
no  time  to  face  them — no  time  to  investigate — but  am 
compelled  to  hurry  through  day  after  day,  under  the  same 
fearful  pressure  of  immediate  duty.  I  must  have  quiet 
for  a  while  if  I  am  not  to  suffer  in  my  soul's  best  interests  ; 
and  as  I  cannot  get  it  here  I  must  get  it  by  coming  back 
to  an  English  circuit.  There  is  another  motive  which 
I  did  not  mention  :  that  is  the  state  of  my  wife's  health. 
If  we  remain  here  she  will  faU,  of  a  general  wasting  and 
decay  of  vital  powers  which  will  leave  her  the  ready  prey 
of  any  attack  of  illness.  She  never  in  her  life  passed  such 
a  year  as  this,  nor  was  she  ever  in  such  a  state  of  bodily 
debility  as  at  present.  .  .  .  After  these  ten  years'  experi- 
ence and  training,  I  would  rather  work  for  Italy  during 
the  rest  of  my  life  than  in  any  other  sphere  ;  but  not  under 
present  conditions.' 

A  prolonged  visit  to  England  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  in  hand 
found  its  solution  in  the  acceptance  by  Mr.  Thomas 
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Durley  of  an  offer,  extended  to  him  in  pressing 
and  cordial  terms,  to  join  the  Itahan  Mission  as  Vice- 
Director  of  the  Institution  at  Padua.  The  journey 
out  to  Italy  was  accomplished,  during  the  crisis  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  by  way  of  Brussels,  Cologne, 
Frankfort  and  Munich  ;  and  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Mission  found  immediate  and  increasing  reUef  in 
being  able  to  make  over  the  cares  of  the  '  Institution  ' 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  his  trusted  assistant. 
His  satisfaction  with  the  arrangement  grew  when  he 
found  himself  writing  to  congratulate  his  well-loved 
sister  on  her  engagement  to  his  '  Vice-Director  '  and, 
not  long  after,  welcoming  her  at  Padua  as  '  Mrs. 
Durley.'  The  httle  boy  whom  she  had  mothered  in 
England  can  still  remember  his  excitement  over  the 
prospective  and  actual  arrival  of  his  '  auntie,'  though 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  nothing  impressed  him  quite 
so  much  as  the  fact  that  the  said  auntie  could  speak 
no  Italian  and  that  he  was  able  to  assume  the  dignified 
office  of  interpreter  between  her  and  the  servants  of 
the  household. 

It  was  well  that  the  Director  should  not  feel  himself 
tied  down  to  Padua  by  the  claims  of  his  educational 
work,  for  he  was  wanted  elsewhere.  Once  more  the 
march  of  public  events  came  to  him  as  a  summons  to 
move  the  head  quarters  of  his  mission  in  the  wake 
of  the  advancing  frontiers  of  the  New  Italy.  Of  those 
events  we  may  give  the  necessary  summary  in  his 
own  words  : 

'  In  1870  occurred  the  last  act  in  the  great  providential 
drama  of  Italian  unification.  In  1861,  on  the  opening 
of  the  first  Italian  Parliament  in  Turin,  Cavour,  by  a 
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master-stroke  of  policy,  procured  from  the  Assembly  a 
vote  by  acclamation,  proclaiming  Rome  the  capital  of  the 
completed  Italy  of  the  future.  From  this  fact,  by  the 
way,  dates  the  jubilee  celebrated  last  year  (1911)  in  Rome, 
with  exhibitions  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
but  seen,  alas  !  by  too  few  eyes.  But  to  all  human 
prevision  the  proclamation  seemed,  at  the  time,  that  of  a 
sheer  impossibility. 

'  All  negotiations  with  the  Vatican  broke  to  pieces 
before  the  hard  wall  of  the  Jesuit  policy — wise  in  its 
generation — of  no  compromise,  "  to  yield  an  inch  was 
to  yield  all !  "  French  troops  garrisoned  Rome,  and  it 
was  all  Napoleon  Ill's  tottering  throne  was  worth  to  move 
them.  One  attempt  had  been  made  in  1867  when,  on 
condition  that  the  Italian  capital  were  removed,  in  pledge 
of  permanency,  to  Florence,  the  Emperor  promised  to 
withdraw.  But  the  rash  rush  of  Garibaldi  into  the 
territory  of  the  Church  ended  in  the  rapid  return  of  the 
already  embarking  troops  and  the  terrible  disaster  of 
Montana.  The  position  seemed  more  hopeless  than  ever. 
The  French  Prime  Minister  uttered  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  his  celebrated  "  Jamais  !  "  Pius  IX  summoned 
more  than  three  hundred  bishops  to  Rome,  who  pro- 
claimed the  temporal  power  indispensable  to  the  religious 
supremacy  of  the  Pontiffs,  lifting  it  up  very  close  to  the 
position  of  infallible  dogma.  And  then,  in  1869  and  1870, 
came  the  great  Ecumenical  Council,  but  with  it  the  Divine 
Nemesis.  On  the  very  day  on  which,  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's  window,  whose  light  was  to  have  fallen  on  the 
Papal  brow,  but  was  unfortunately  veiled  by  a  thunder- 
cloud. Pope  Pius  IX  proclaimed  the  new  dogma  (sadly 
confused  in  terms)  of  the  Papal  infallibility — on  that 
very  day  the  declaration  of  war  between  Germany  and 
France  sealed  his  doom  as  temporal  king.  After  the 
disasters  of  Worth  and  Metz,  the  French  troops  of  necessity 
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vacated  Rome  ;  and  on  September  20  the  Italians  entered, 
amidst  the  exultation  of  all  the  Romans,  by  the  breach 
of  Porta  Pia. 

'  A  barrow  full  of  Bibles,  drawn  by  a  noble  New- 
foundland dog,  guided  by  a  colporteur  of  the  Bible  Society, 
crossed  the  fallen  walls  in  the  wake  of  the  troops — sjon- 
bolical  of  the  new  era  then  dawning  on  the  city  and  upon 
the  Papal  States.' 


Henry  Piggott  had  seen  Rome  under  Papal 
sovereignty,  passing  through  it  on  his  way  back 
from  a  visit  paid  to  Naples  in  1865.  He  was  back 
again  in  January,  1871,  definitely  charged  with  the 
task  of  securing  a  foothold  there  for  his  mission,  with 
a  view  to  the  eventual  transference  of  its  head  quarters, 
should  the  opportunity  appear  favourable.  More 
than  one  visit  was  paid,  much  anxiety  endured  and 
many  difficulties  overcome,  before  the  transfer  was 
effected  in  the  month  of  April,  1873.  His  letters  of 
this  period  present  a  lively  picture  of  the  turmoil  of 
feehng  in  the  great  city  at  this  critical  period  of  her 
long  history.  He  witnessed  a  '  grand  display  of 
popular  enthusiasm '  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
celebration  in  Rome  of  the  birthday  of  the  King  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  '  both  by  a  singular  coincidence  bom 
on  the  same  day  of  the  year.'  He  has  a  characteristic 
note  on  the  preaching  of  the  ex-priest.  Father  Gavazzi. 

'  Wherever  he  speaks  the  hall  is  crowded  ;  and  he  is 
speaking  in  one  place  or  the  other  almost  every  day.  He 
has  wonderful  popular  power,  but  it  is  rather  power  to 
pull  down  than  to  build  up.  Often  the  comic  element 
predominates  far  too  much  in  his  discourses.  And  the 
vehemence  of  his  attacks  upon  the  priests  in  general. 
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and  on  the  Pope  in  particular,  make  me  wonder  that  he 
does  not  get  a  prohibition  from  the  Government.  I  am 
very  doubtful  whether  his  discourses  are  of  any  avail  for 
leading  souls  to  Christ  ;  and  even  his  controversy  is  so 
hard  hitting,  that  in  sober,  moderate  people  there  is  a 
danger  of  its  provoking  reaction.'  He  is  compelled  to  note 
that  :  '  Though  the  Romans,  generally  speaking,  rejoiced 
at  the  new  state  of  things,  and  had  little  affection  for  the 
Pope  and  less  faith  in  his  religion,  they  are  still  very  shy 
about  letting  their  premises  for  Protestant  worship.' 
This  difficulty  was  overcome,  '  at  the  eleventh  hour,'  by 
the  offer  of  a  '  billiard-room  to  let  in  a  very  good  position.' 
'  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  working  population  of  the  city  ; 
the  ground  floor  will  seat  comfortably  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  There  is  a  room  for  private  meetings 
behind  ;  altogether  it  will  do  excellently  well  for  a  begin- 
ning. The  rent  is  eighty  francs  a  month  for  three  years. 
The  only  defect  is  that  it  is  rather  dark  ;  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  in  Rome  to  find  a  pian-terreno  (ground-floor) 
that  is  not  so,  and  our  meetings  being  chiefly  in  the  evenings 
the  lack  will  only  be  felt  sometimes.'  A  few  days  later 
he  writes :  '  The  opening  services  passed  off  happily, 
and  considerable  interest  was  excited  by  the  new  Protestant 
venture  ;  but  on  an  early  Sabbath  evening  a  dastardly 
attempt  was  made  to  wreck  the  building  and  the  wor- 
shippers within  its  walls.  Fortunately  it  was  badly  timed 
to  effect  the  ruin  hoped  for.  No  lives  were  lost,  although 
considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  hall.' 

The  result,  of  course,  was  to  advertise  the  existence 
of  the  preaching-hall,  but  at  the  same  time  to  deter 
the  timid  from  frequenting  its  services.  There  were 
other  attempts  at  terrorism  directed  against  the 
Baptist  Mission  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
some    risks    attendant    on    promiscuous    theological 
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discussion,  for  one  of  the  Wesleyan  catechumens  was 
set  upon  and  knifed  by  a  man  with  whom  he  was 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  Papacy.  Still  Mr.  Piggott 
records  a  gradually  increasing  audience  at  the  con- 
verted bilhard-room,  and  one  of  the  lectures  there 
deUvered  led  up  to  an  episode  which  he  rightly  describes 
as  '  perhaps  unique  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy.' 

'  Sciarelli  had  announced  a  conference  on  the  subject 
of  "  Saint  Peter's  assumed  Episcopate  in  Rome."  Three 
well-known  Roman  priests,  men  of  culture,  and  by  no 
means  illiberal,  made  their  appearance  in  the  preaching- 
hall  and  challenged  the  lecturer  to  a  public  discussion  on 
his  theme.  So  certain  did  victory  seem  in  such  an  argu- 
ment that  not  only  was  permission  obtained  from  the 
Vatican  for  the  discussion  itself,  but  every  means  was 
adopted  to  give  it  both  solemnity  and  publicity.  The  two 
chairmen  on  the  Papal  side  were  Prince  Chigi,  the  Marshal 
of  the  Conclave,  and  the  great  advocate  known  as  the 
Advocatus  Diaboli,  whose  office  it  is  to  argue  against  the 
claims  of  all  candidates  for  canonization.  The  chairmen 
on  the  Protestant  side  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  and  myself. 
The  place  selected  for  the  discussion  was  the  large  hall 
of  a  celebrated  academy.  Admission  was  to  be  by  ticket — 
150  to  be  distributed  on  each  side.  Reporters  on  both 
sides  were  to  be  admitted,  and  the  report  was  to  be  printed 
with  attestation  to  its  exactness  on  the  part  of  all  the 
chairmen.  The  discussion  extended  over  two  evenings  ; 
every  seat  was  occupied  with,  on  the  Papal  side,  but  one 
of  the  gentler  sex.  The  speakers  for  the  Catholic  view 
were  the  three  challengers  ;  those  for  the  Protestant  : 
Sciarelli,  Pastor  Ribetti  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  and 
Alessandro  Gavazzi. 

'  As  to  the  results,  perhaps  the  following  facts  may  be 
taken  in  evidence.     An  edition  of  the  report  was  to  be 
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printed  by  each  party  ;  but  while  the  Protestant  edition 
was  sold  by  hawkers  all  over  the  city,  of  the  Catholic  edition 
not  a  copy  appeared,  neither  in  stall  nor  in  shop  window. 
And  a  solemn  ordinance  was  signed  by  the  Vatican,  pro- 
hibiting for  all  time  any  similar  discussion.  May  I  add 
the  following  personal  reminiscence  ?  After  Gavazzi  had 
spoken,  Prince  Chigi,  the  Catholic  chairman,  leaned  over 
to  me  and  whispered  :  "  His  has  been  the  best  speech 
of  all."  ' 

There  was  an  interval  during  which  Signer  Sciarelli 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Rome,  while  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Mission  returned  to  Padua, 
where  he  greatly  enjoyed  an  interval  of  home-life 
under  the  same  roof  with  his  sister  and  his  brother-in- 
law.     Writing  to  his  mother  about  this  time,  he  says  : 

'  The  other  day  I  was  half-startled,  half-amused,  to  find 
I  could  distinctly  remember  father  when  he  was  just  about 
my  age.  How  blessed  the  thought  that  this  rapid,  ceaseless 
current  of  time  is  but  carrying  us  onward  to  that  other 
and  better  life  which  shall  have  no  end.  This  Eternal 
Life  in  Jesus  Christ  we  already  have  ;  we  feel  its  living 
springs.' 

His  joy  was  crowned  by  a  visit  paid  to  him  at  Padua 
by  his  father  and  mother  in  the  autumn  of  1872.  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  chronicle  amongst  the  events  of 
this  period  two  additions  to  the  family,  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  (Beatrice  Itala)  in  December,  1869,  and  that 
of  a  son  (Henry  Howard)  in  September,  1871. 

By  the  time  the  final  removal  to  Rome  took  place 
the  mission  had  acquired,  through  the  munificence  of 
two  friends,  Messrs.  Fernley  and  Heald,  who  put  down 
£10,000  for  the  purpose,  the  commodious  buildings 
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in  Via  della  Scrofa  which  still  constitute  its    head 
quarters.     In  some  respects  the  site  was  an  ideal  one. 

'  The  situation,'  writes  Henry  Piggott  while  the  negotia- 
tions were  still  in  progress,  '  is  about  the  very  best  that 
we  could  by  any  possibility  have  found  in  Rome.  Curious 
to  say,  just  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  is  the 
palace  of  the  Chief  of  the  College  of  Cardinals — Cardinal 
Patrizzi ;  and  all  around  are  convents  and  churches.  If 
we  succeed  in  obtaining  the  property  we  shall  be  carrying 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  territory,' 

In  other  respects  the  new  purchase  proved  less 
satisfactory.  Existing  tenancies  had  to  be  terminated  : 
this  proved  a  wearisome  business,  and  obstacles  were 
raised  in  a  manner  which  convinced  Mr,  Piggott  that 
a  hidden  hand  was  working  against  him.  Then  the 
building  itself  needed  extensive  structural  alterations  ; 
the  new  Wesleyan  chapel  had  to  be,  as  it  were,  carved 
out  of  the  interior  of  the  existing  residential  block, 
and  a  suitable  frontage  constructed  on  the  main  street. 
There  were  difficulties  about  municipal  regulations  ; 
but  these  were  of  small  importance  as  compared  with 
the  trouble  given  by  the  building  itself.  The  following 
extracts  from  letters  must  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  burden  of  toil  and  anxiety  laid  upon  him  during 
many  months  : 

'  The  walls  of  the  house  proved  to  be  built  of  very  bad 
material,  and  the  foundations  not  to  be  deep  enough — 
according  to  Roman  notions,  at  least.  If  we  had  had  no 
occasion  to  touch  the  edifice,  it  might  have  lasted  hundreds 
of  years  ;  but  when  we  once  began  to  meddle  with  it  we 
found  that  one  change  necessitated  another,  and  have 
been  obliged  for  security's  sake  to  keep  on  strengthening 
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and  altering,  at  a  great  expenditure  both  of  time  and 
money.' 

'  The  work  in  progress  occasions  me  much  perplexity. 
I  have  no  architect  or  mason  on  whom  I  can  rely.  Those 
I  have  care  only  to  prolong  the  job  and  make  it  as  expensive 
as  possible.  And  I  feel  that  I  know  so  little  of  such 
matters  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  walls  and  foundations 
is  so  serious,  that  I  dare  not  always  stand  by  my  own 
opinion  in  opposition  to  theirs.' 

'  Since  our  arrival  in  Rome,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
give  myself  almost  wholly  to  this  business.  I  trust  in 
God  we  shall  at  length  come  out  satisfactorily,  but  it  is 
hard  work  to  preserve  confidence  sufficient  to  keep  one's 
spirit  in  peace.' 

December,  1875. — '  Of  course  it  is  a  very  great  comfort 
to  me  having  Mr.  Willoughby  here  as  clerk  of  the  works. 
Still  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  which  no 
one  can  save  me  from.  I  shall  be  very  thankful  when  I 
have  altogether  done  with  bricks  and  mortar.' 

March,  1876. — '  I  found  (on  returning  from  my  visit 
to  the  churches)  our  friends  the  Bruce's  in  a  state  of 
perturbation  indescribable.  In  consequence  of  the  taking 
down  of  a  wall  underneath  their  apartment,  and  the 
substitution  of  temporary  wooden  props,  the  corresponding 
wall  in  their  apartment  had  suddenly  cracked  with  a  pop. 
There  really  had  not  been  much  danger,  but  they  have 
been,  and  still  are,  so  alarmed  that  I  intend  to  get  them  out 
of  the  house  for  a  month,  whilst  we  get  the  iron  pillars  and 
beams  in  on  their  side.' 

April,  1876. — '  The  works  are  rapidly  advancing  in  our 
section,  and  when  they  have  fairly  invaded  us  we  shaU, 
I  think,  be  obliged  to  decamp  and  shall  probably  go  again 
to  Rocca  di  Papa.' 

It  was  just  about  a  year  later  that  he  was  able  to 
announce  the  conclusion  of  this  task  : 
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April  i8,  1877. — '  You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  circular 
that  we  consecrate  to  God's  service  on  the  29th,  our  new 
and  beautiful  house.  ...  It  has  three  naves  divided  by 
a  double  row  of  columns.  At  the  end  opposite  the  entrance 
is  a  semi-circular  apse,  with  slender,  graceful  windows  ; 
and  in  front  of  it  the  pulpit,  on  a  spacious  dais,  handsomely 
carved  in  dark  and  light  woods.  The  pavement  is  imitation 
marble,  like  our  pavements  at  Padua.  The  front  is 
Gothic.  The  windows  are  all  in  diamond-paned  cathedral 
glass.  As  we  can  only  get  light  from  the  top  and  front, 
there  is  a  sort  of  large  cupola,  which  very  prettily  sets  off 
the  interior.  We  have  had  a  desperate  push  to  get  ready 
in  time.  The  windows,  which  were  ordered  in  England, 
only  arrived  on  Saturday  last !  But  they  fit  capitally, 
and  not  a  pane  is  broken.  The  opening  services  are 
arranged  in  this  way.  Immediately  after  Mr.  Green's 
inaugural  sermon,  I  shall  preach  in  Italian,  and  in  the 
evening  Ragghianti  of  Naples  will  preach.  On  the  Tuesday 
evening  we  shall  have  a  sort  of  missionary  meeting  in 
Italian,  at  which  one  representative  of  each  of  the  different 
Churches  working  in  Rome  will  speak.  The  following 
Thursday  Ragghianto  will  deliver  a  lecture.  On  Sunday 
the  6th,  Moreno  will  preach  in  the  morning  and  Sciarelli 
in  the  evening. 

'  Among  visitors  we  are  expecting  to-morrow  evening 
my  old  friend  William  Stevens.  He  has  unexpectedly 
lost  his  wife.  On  the  Friday,  we  look  for  Brother  Green. 
There  is  a  further  party  of  twelve  ;  the  season  is  too  far 
advanced  for  a  large  muster — the  Rev.  John  McKenny 
is  among  them.  These  friends  go  on  to  Naples,  and  I 
shall  try  and  accompany  them,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  few  days  with  Green  and  Stevens.  .  .  .  May 
God  give  us  His  special  blessing  on  the  eventful  day  of 
opening.  There  is  much  excitement  in  the  city  about  it ; 
and  I  expect  we  shall  have  a  great  crowd  at  the  Italian 
services.' 
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May  4. — '  Hitherto  the  opening  has  passed  off 
exceedingly  well.  The  congregations  have  all  been  good  ; 
i.e.  at  the  Italian  services,  for  at  the  English  we  were  a 
small  force.  Still,  we  enjoyed  amazingly  Brother  Green's 
discourses,  as  well  as  his  visit  domestically.  He  also 
brought  with  him  substantial  help  from  friends.' 

The  opening  of  the  new  chapel  in  Rome,  setting  the 
seal  as  it  were  on  the  transference  to  that  city  of  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  Italy,  may 
well  be  treated  as  marking  the  close  of  a  definite  epoch, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  the  mission,  but  in  the  life- 
story  of  Henry  James  Piggott  himself.  The  com- 
mencement of  a  new  epoch  was  ushered  in  by  the 
great  events  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1878,  and  the  visit  paid  by  Mr.  Piggott  and  his 
family  to  England  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  in  the 
course  of  which  visit  they  were  able  to  join  in  cele- 
brating the  golden  wedding  of  his  father  and  mother. 

There  had  been  added  to  the  family,  in  September, 
1874,  a  daughter,  baptized  by  the  names  of  Anne 
Romola.  The  chronicles  of  the  period  also  record  the 
regular  withdrawal  of  the  family  during  the  summer 
months  to  some  village  in  the  Alban  hills.  Thus  the 
names  of  San  Vito,  of  Olevano,  and  above  all  of  Rocca 
di  Papa  came  to  be  associated  with  many  pleasant 
memories  in  the  minds  of  the  younger  generation. 
We  may  reproduce  Mr.  Piggott's  first  description  of 
Rocca  di  Papa  : 

'  I  wish  you  could  see  the  residence  we  are  at  present 

occupying.     It    is    called    "  The    Pope's    Rock."    The 

houses  rise  one  above  the  other,  so  steeply  that,  as  you 

look  down  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  you  see  the  roofs 
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below  you  in  a  succession  of  layers,  and  it  seems  as  if  you 
could  descend  by  a  gigantic  staircase.  The  streets  are 
too  steep  to  admit  of  any  carriage  thoroughfare.  Except 
on  foot,  you  can  only  traverse  the  streets  on  ass  or  horse- 
back. From  the  windows  of  our  apartment  we  enjoy  a 
most  magnificent  view.  The  sides  of  the  range  of  moun- 
tains of  which  the  rock  forms  a  part  are  clothed  with 
woods  ;  the  lowest  slopes  are  green  with  brightest  verdure. 
Then  at  their  feet  stretches  the  vast  plain  of  the  Roman 
Campagna  ;  and  beyond,  half  the  horizon  is  occupied  by 
the  sea,  and  half  by  another  range  of  mountains.  In  the 
midst  of  the  plain  lies  Rome,  with  its  domes  and  towers 
distinctly  visible.  Away,  through  the  Campagna  to  the 
sea,  winds  the  Tiber,  looking  from  our  elevation  like  a 
silver  thread.  We  have  generally  a  beautiful  sea-breeze, 
morning  and  evening,  quite  fresh  and  cool.  Up  above  us 
on  the  left  soars  Monte  Cavo,  the  highest  point  in  the 
Alban  hills,  where  in  Roman  times  was  a  temple,  supported 
by  eighteen  marble  columns,  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  Amid 
the  woods  to  our  left  lie  embedded  two  beautiful  lakes. 
Lake  Albano  and  the  Lake  of  Nemi.  All  round  us  are 
places  interesting  from  their  connexion  with  classic  history. 
The  hills  on  which  our  "  rock  "  is  perched,  were  the  site 
of  Hannibal's  camp  when  he  threatened  Rome.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  scene  that  has  but  few  to  equal  it  in  the 
world.' 

Two  important  changes  in  the  staff  must  also  be 
referred  to.  The  first  is  foreshadowed  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  September  i8,  1874,  by  Mr. 
Piggott  to  his  brother-in-law. 

'  You  speak  of  your  father's  increasing  infirmities  and 
of  the  necessity  for  making  definite  arrangements  with 
regard  to  his  affairs.     Now,  I  just  wish  you  to  feel  free 
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to  look  at  the  whole  question  independently  of  any  engage- 
ment with  me  or  with  the  mission.  You  now  know  what 
the  school  is,  what  our  work  in  Italy  is,  the  uncertainties 
connected  with  the  school,  the  prospect,  or  want  of  prospect 
that  lies  before  you.  No  one  could  blame  you — I  am  sure 
I  should  not — if  you  were  to  determine  to  alter  your  plans. 
Of  course,  it  could  not  be  done  just  now  ;  come  back  you 
must  for  another  year  at  least.  ...  No  one  could  occupy 
your  position  who  would  be  to  me  what  you  are  ;  but  I 
feel  deeply  my  own  responsibility  towards  you  and  Ellen, 
for  the  part  I  took  in  determining  your  choice.  And  I 
should  like  that  choice  to  be  made  again,  now  that  you 
know  from  experience  all  about  the  position  and  its 
prospects.' 

In  the  month  of  February  following,  Mr.  Durley 
was  summoned  to  England  by  telegram  to  his  father's 
death-bed.     To  him  his  brother-in-law  ^vrote  : 

'  Let  me  assure  you  of  my  brotherly  sympathy.  ...  It 
is  the  breaking  of  a  tie  coeval  with  ourselves,  and  leaves 
a  void  in  the  heart  where  the  oldest  of  all  affections  has 
had  its  seat.  Still,  of  all  forms  in  which  death  can  come 
this  is  certainly  the  least  terrible  or  painful.  And  unlike 
death  in  infancy — in  your  father's  case  we  feel  that  the 
cause  has  been  fulfilled,  the  battle  fought,  character 
disciplined,  eternity  filled  with  blessed  fruits  and  memories. 
What  a  human  life  should  be,  it  has  been.  Then  God 
was  particularly  good  to  you  in  permitting  you  to  see  him 
again  in  life  and  to  close  his  eyes  in  death.  It  would  have 
been  sad  for  you  to  think  of  him  as  looking  round  for  you 
wistfuUy  in  the  last  moments,  and  in  vain.' 

Mr.  Thomas  Durley  returned  to  his  post — for  two 
more  years  as  it  proved — until  suitable  arrangements 
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could  be  made  for  filling  it,  and  towards  the  end  of 
June  he  received  the  following  message  : 

'  At  the  S5mod  we  have  given  a  whole  sitting  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  in  connexion  especially 
with  the  proposals  of  change  which  you  and  I  had  agreed 
upon.  First  of  all,  I  should  tell  you  that  the  feeling 
towards  yourself  was  most  warm  and  kindly.  Your 
determination  to  leave  was  deplored,  and  you  will  receive 
a  resolution  from  the  Synod,  which  was  most  cordially 
and  unanimously  passed,  begging  you  to  suspend  your 
determination  until  we  can  see  how  the  institution  will 
work  with  the  modifications  proposed.  In  all  this  I 
believe  there  was  the  utmost  sincerity.' 

The  work  at  Padua  was  eventually  taken  over, 
under  altered  conditions,  by  the  Rev.  Gaetano  Zocco 
and  his  Enghsh  wife. 

Towards  the  end  of  1877  Henry  Piggott  welcomed 
from  England  a  brother  minister  who  was  twice  to 
join  him  as  his  colleague  and  destined  successor,  though 
on  both  occasions  adverse  circumstances  resulted 
eventually  in  the  Rev.  Robert  Foster's  return  to 
England.  We  quote  the  following  lines  from  a  letter 
of  December  21,  1877  : 

'  We  like  Mr.  Foster  very  much  ;  he  seems  to  be  just  the 
sort  of  man  that  was  needed — sensible,  sincere,  observant, 
of  deep  piety,  with  good  abilities,  and  a  thoroughly  com- 
panionable colleague.' 


OTHER  EVANGELISTIC  AGENCIES  IN  ITALY 
—EARLY  COLLEAGUES— TYPICAL  CENTRES 
OF  WORK 

It  will  be  convenient  for  us  to  turn  back  at  this  stage 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting,  in  such  connected 
form  as  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  materials  avail- 
able, a  general  review  of  the  mission  work  which  had 
been  going  on  during  the  years  of  which  we  have  traced 
the  domestic  history.  In  so  doing  w^e  draw  largely 
from  the  '  Recollections '  of  Mr.  Piggott  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  Hfe,  of  which  use  has  already  been  made. 
We  begin  with  his  note  on 

'  The  evangelistic  agencies  already  on  the  ground 
when  Methodism  first  entered  the  field  ;  as  also  on  the 
condition  of  the  field  itself ;  confining  our  view  for  the 
present  to  Free  Italy,  north  of  the  Papal  States. 

'  Of  course  all  evangelistic  work  was  in  its  infancy. 
Nothing  had  been  possible  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont 
prior  to  the  year  1869  ;  yet  there  were  two  distinct 
companies  of  evangelizers  at  work. 

'  The  \V alien sian  Church  had  already  undertaken 
to  carry  through  the  land,  the  gospel  it  had  for  so  many 
centuries  preserved  incorrupt  in  its  own  villages.  The 
civil  and  religious  freedom  acquired  by  Piedmont  in  1848 
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had  removed  from  it  all  restrictions  on  worship  and 
propaganda  within  its  own  borders.  Simultaneously 
a  great  revival  of  spiritual  life  had  been  breathed  into 
both  pastors  and  people,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of 
the  well-known  English  lay  evangelist,  General  Beckwith. 
Throughout  Scotland  leading  ministers,  like  Dr.  Thomas 
Guthrie,  had  organized  committees  to  supply  funds  for 
vigorous  evangelistic  campaigns  in  that  New  Italy  of  which 
the  Liberal  Constitution  of  Piedmont  had  now  become  the 
"  Magna  Charta."  The  Waldensians  asserted  their 
Italian  citizenship  and  entered  upon  their  mission  with 
the  prestige  of  their  long  and  glorious  history.  They  had 
already  purchased  the  large  central  buildings  they  still 
occupy  in  the  Via  dei  Serragli,  Florence  ;  and  had  trans- 
ferred to  the  Tuscan  capital  the  college  for  the  training  of 
their  ministers.  And  they  were  rapidly  opening  centres 
of  evangelization  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
northern  and  central  Italy. 


'  The  other  company  of  evangelizers  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
define.  They  called  themselves  The  Brethren ;  and, 
as  the  title  indicates,  were  "  Plymouthist  "  in  their  views 
of  truth  and  in  their  mode  of  work.  The  condition  of 
things  under  the  old  tyrannical  governments  had  favoured 
the  secret  gatherings  of  pious  believers,  in  twos  and  threes, 
without  pastorates  or  ecclesiastical  organization.  The 
reaction  against  Papal  sacerdotalism  and  ritual  led 
naturally  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Then  in  England,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  Italy  itself  there  were  godly 
Plymouthists,  of  the  Anglican  Church  for  the  most  part, 
deeply  interested  in  the  awakening  of  Italy,  who  became 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  certain  very  notable 
Italians.  Count  Guicciardini,  head  and  representative 
of  that  ancient  and  illustrious  Florentine  House,  was 
soundly  converted  through  their  influences.    The  same 
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thing  happened  to  Buenaventura  Mazzarella,  Deputy  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Rome  in  the  patriotic  days 
of  Pius  IX  and  subsequently  University  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  and  a  well-known  member  of  the  Italian 
Parliament  when  Rome  had  become  the  Capital  of  United 
Italy.  Under  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany  two  English 
Plymouthist  ladies  conducted  those  secret  meetings  of 
Bible-readers  which  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  Madia i 
and  companions,  setting  Protestant  England  ablaze. 
Fruits  of  their  influence  were  Gualtieri  and  Ferretti,  of 
whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  and  a  yet  more 
notable  Florentine  evangelist  of  the  name  of  Magrini. 


'  Side  by  side  with  the  original  mission  of  the  Waldensian 
Church  in  the  principal  centres  of  emancipated  Italy,  had 
grown  up  those  meetings  of  "  The  Brethren."  They 
broke  bread  together  every  Sunday  morning,  leaving  a 
vacant  chair  for  the  "  Invisible  Head  "  ;  thus  asserting 
the  absolute  equality  of  all  the  "  members."  The  loaf 
had  to  be  whole  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  that  each 
one  might  break  off  his  own  portion  ;  and  the  word  of 
exhortation  was  free  to  all.  But  in  the  evening  the  evan- 
gelist mounted  the  pulpit,  and  with  Italian  fecundity  and 
vivacity  announced  his  message  to  a  large  audience  of 
outsiders,  who  laughed  and  applauded  without  restraint. 

'  Two  committees,  the  one  sitting  at  Nice,  the  other  at 
Geneva,  provided  the  sinews  of  war,  but  with  very  little 
oversight.  In  Milan,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  there  existed 
three  such  preaching-halls  ;  in  Florence  were  two,  those 
of  Gualtieri  and  Magrini ;  Rosa  Madiai  was  still  a  member 
of  the  one,  and  Francesco  Madiai  of  the  other.  Mazzarella 
was  at  Genoa,  where  he  lectured  in  the  University  during 
the  week  and  conducted  the  gathering  of  the  "  Brethren  " 
on  the  Sunday.  By  his  side  was  a  yet  more  notable  man — 
Dr.  Luigi  de  Sanctis,  ex-parish  priest  of  the  Church  of  the 
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Maddalena,  in  Rome  ;  whose  controversial  treatises  were 
to  become  text-books  of  the  Italian  reform  and  to  be 
circulated  by  tens  of  thousands  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  In  Turin,  in  Bologna,  in  Leghorn,  and 
in  other  cities  there  were  also  already  evangelists  of  the 
same  Pljmiouthist  type.  Unfortunately  the  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  "  Brethren  "  that  they  only  held  faith- 
fully to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  primitive  Christianity 
led  to  no  little  attrition  with  their  Waldensian  fellow- 
workers  ;  and  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  view  the 
appearance  in  the  field  of  a  Church  organization  like  that 
of  Methodism  with  no  little  disfavour. 


*  As  to  the  New  Nation  itself ;  of  the  ferment,  the 
uncertainty,  the  apparent  possibilities  of  religious  revolu- 
tion at  that  time  in  the  air — it  is  difficult  for  any  one  who 
only  knows  the  Italy  of  to-day  even  to  conceive.  The 
Church  of  Rome  had  sided  so  bitterly  and  actively  with  the 
overthrown  tyrannies  of  the  long  recent  struggle,  and  still 
so  openly  made  their  cause  its  own,  that  popular  feeling 
in  high  and  low  was  in  deadly  revolt  against  the  whole 
institution,  its  ministers  and  the  religion  it  represented. 
The  Church  itself  seemed  to  be  reeling  in  consternation  and 
bewilderment  under  the  blows  with  which  it  was  being 
stricken,  in  the  annexation  of  Papal  territory,  the  abolition 
of  religious  orders,  the  secularization  of  Church  property 
and  such-like  wholesale  measures  of  attack.  Leading  men 
like  Massimo  d'Azeglio  and  Ricasoli,  the  "  Iron  Baron  " 
— successor  of  Cavour  in  the  premiership,  were  avowed 
reformers,  if  not  Protestant,  in  their  sympathies.  Many 
priests  of  note  and  influence  openly  wavered  in  their 
allegiance.  A  Passaglia,  champion  erewhile  of  the  "  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  Maria,"  entered  the  Italian 
Parliament.  Another  priest,  from  being  the  most  popular 
"  quaresimalist  "  of  Lombardy,  took  ofi&ce  under  the  new 
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State  as  inspector  of  schools.  Under  my  own  observation 
occurred  the  fact  that  the  arch-priest  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic church  in  Milan,  after  listening  to  the  discourse  of 
one  of  our  Plyniouthist  evangelists,  shook  him  by  the  hand 
and  wished  him  "  God-speed."  No  wonder  that  in  such  a 
state  of  things  the  winning  over  of  New  Italy  to  the  nations 
of  the  reform  should  have  seemed  to  many  of  us,  in  those 
early  days,  no  idle  dream. 


'  Other  Missions  were,  of  course,  now  in  the  field  ; 
and  a  word  or  two  needs  to  be  said  on  their  appearance  ; 
and  also,  and  more  particularly,  on  the  kindred  subject 
of  certain  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  those  occupants 
of  the  field  prior  to  our  own  entrance,  of  whom  mention 
has  already  been  made. 


'  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  own  Wesleyan 
Mission  was  the  first  to  reinforce  the  Waldensian  and  other 
native  agencies.  Close  upon  our  own,  in  1863  I  believe, 
followed  the  English  Baptist  Mission,  founded  by  the 
Rev.  James  Wall.  The  American  Baptists  did  not 
delay  long  to  join  their  English  brethren.  Soon  after  the 
transfer  of  our  own  centre  to  Padua,  in  1866,  the  American 
Episcopal  Methodists  sent  out  the  pioneer  of  their  own, 
now  large  and  flourishing  mission,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Leroy  Vernon  ;  to  be  followed  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventies,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  William  Burt. 
These  facts  are  mentioned  simply  by  way  of  chronicle. 
More  important  with  regard  to  the  storj^  of  our  work  is 
the  new  phase  entered  upon  in  these  years  by  the  Italian 
Plymouthist  congregations.  In  or  about  1867,  a  pamphlet 
appeared  in  Italian,  violently  assailing  all  missions  in  Italy 
that  were  not  organized,  or  wnorganized  rather,  in 
Plymouthist  fashion.     The  pamphlet  was  fanatical  and 
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abusive,  and  came  from  a  well-known  pen  that  after- 
wards wrote  many  and  better  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  re- 
pentant things.  Within  the  sphere  of  the  Plymouthist 
congregations  themselves  the  effect  was  subversive.  The 
foreign  committees  that  had  sustained  them  hitherto, 
from  Geneva  and  Nice,  dissolved.  The  foremost  man 
amongst  the  "  Brethren  "  themselves.  Dr.  Luigi  de  Sanctis, 
went  over  to  the  Waldensian  Church,  and  in  connexion 
with  it,  residing  in  Florence,  thenceforth  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  preached  and  wrote  his  famous  controversial 
treatises.  Of  the  rest  of  the  Plymouthist  evangelists, 
some  adhered  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  stood  stoutly 
by  their  old  principles,  and  continued  to  be  known  as 
/  Fratelli  (the  Brethren).  With  these  was  the  wealthy 
Count  Guicciardini :  and  by  him,  chiefly,  they  were  sus- 
tained so  long  as  he  lived  and  provided  for  after  his  death. 
'  But  the  majority,  with  Gavazzi  at  their  head,  shook 
off  much  that  was  peculiar  to  Plymouthism  and  drew  them- 
selves together  into  a  body,  organized  in  Presbyterian 
fashion,  under  the  title  of  Chiesa  Libera  Italiana  (Free 
Italian  Church).  They  found  a  representative  with  the 
outer  Protestant  world  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Macdougall,  the  Presbyterian  minister  at  Florence,  under 
whose  zealous  advocacy,  combined  with  the  potent  in- 
fluence of  Gavazzi,  committees  of  support  were  formed  in 
Great  Britain  (chiefly  in  Scotland)  and  the  United  States. 
The  Church  flourished,  acquired  properties,  established  a 
Training  College  for  ministers  in  Rome,  and  became 
throughout  Italy  a  wide-spread  evangelistic  force.  After 
some  years  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  with  the  evan- 
gelistic agencies  of  the  Waldensian  Church  outside  the 
Waldensian  valleys,  in  one  native,  self-governed  Evan- 
gelical body,  under  the  somewhat  monopolistic  title  of 
"  The  Evangelical  Italian  Church."  To  human  prevision 
such  a  combination  would  have  been  a  grand  thing  in  the 
highest  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  Italy.  Though 
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the  attempt  failed,  the  Free  Church  assumed  the  projected 
title,  and  was  henceforth  known  as  La  Chiesa  Evangelica 
Italiana.  It  continued  to  prosper  so  long  as  it  enjoyed  the 
influence  with  Protestant  Christendom  of  Mr.  Macdougall 
and  Alessandro  Gavazzi.  But  after  their  death  in  the 
nineties  funds  began  to  fail,  retrenchments  became  neces- 
sary, divisions  broke  out,  and  it  was  before  long  evident 
that  the  "  Evangelical  Italian  Church  "  could  not  con- 
tinue to  maintain  itself  as  a  separate  body  with  advantage 
to  the  common  cause.  The  issue  has  been  its  absorption 
into  the  two  Methodist  Italian  Missions,  that  of  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  our  own.' 


As  for  the  beginnings  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  a  few 
extracts  from  contemporaneous  letters  may  with 
advantage  be  given,  to  show  how  Henry  Piggott 
gradually  felt  his  way  through  much  of  north  Italy, 
In  February,  1862,  while  still  residing  at  Ivrea,  he 
undertook  a  journey  which  covered  a  large  area.  He 
writes  : 

'  I  have  been  to  Modena  to  see  and  consult  with  a  young 
Italian  named  Del  Mondo,  whom  Mr.  Green  had  in  train- 
ing for  some  time,  and  at  last  sent  to  Modena  to  make  a 
beginning  in  the  work  of  evangelization.  I  also  visited 
Reggio,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  with  a  view  to  learning  what 
openings  exist  there  for  the  introduction  of  the  gospel. 
In  all  the  places  I  have  mentioned  I  found  very  fair  oppor- 
tunities for  making  a  beginning  ...  On  my  way  to 
Modena  I  spent  two  or  three  days  at  Genoa.  Here  I  was 
the  guest  of  the  Rev.  D.  Ray,  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  experience  in  the 
Italian  work.  I  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  de 
Sanctis  and  Professor  Mazarella,  who  are  the  two  most 
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influential  Protestants  in  the  country  .  .  .  Hardly  had 
I  returned  to  Ivrea  than  I  found  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  go  to  Milan,  partly  to  ascertain  all  that  I  could  of  the 
antecedents  of  a  certain  ex-priest  who  had  just  come  from 
that  city  to  offer  his  services  to  me,  and  partly  to  see 
whether  Milan  would  be  a  suitable  residence  and  centre 
of  operations  for  myself.' 

Again,  in  May,  1862  : 

'  I  found  Del  Mondo  in  treaty  with  a  liberal  and  affluent 
gentleman  at  Parma,  for  the  hire  of  what  had  once  been  a 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Originally  it  belonged  to  a 
convent,  but  on  the  suppression  of  the  convents  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  gentleman  in  question.  He  had 
divided  it  into  two  stories,  using  the  lower  one  for  the 
storage  of  grain.  The  upper  floor  was  lying  vacant,  and 
it  was  this  that  was  offered  us  for  our  Protestant  worship. 
I  went  to  see  the  place  with  Del  Mondo  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  that  the  bargain  was  struck  on  the  spot. 
Away  we  went  to  the  lawyers,  the  writings  were  drawn  up, 
and  I  was  able  to  return  to  Milan  the  same  evening.  Some 
repairs  and  alterations  are  necessary,  and  when  they  are 
completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  Evangelical  places 
of  worship  I  have  seen  in  Italy.  In  this,  as  in  other  things, 
I  see  the  good  hand  of  God  with  us  and  take  courage.' 

Fifty  years  or  so  later  he  had  the  great  joy  of  seeing 
the  whole  of  this  stately  ecclesiastical  building  become 
the  property  of  the  Society.  The  first  floor  was  taken 
out,  and  the  church  restored  to  its  original  proportions  ; 
it  became,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the  home  of  a 
strong  Methodist  Church  in  the  city  of  Parma. 

The  following,  from  a  letter  of  July,  1862,  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  many  missionary  journeyings  : 
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'  The  church  at  Parma  is  still  crowded,  and  a  large 
number  of  people  seem  ready  to  make  an  outward  re- 
nunciation of  Romanism  in  favour  of  Evangelical  Truth. 
Del  Mondo,  at  present,  gives  me  great  satisfaction.  I 
pray  God  he  may  be  kept  humble,  and  above  all  that  he 
may  be  taught  more  and  more  the  importance  of  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  the  work. 

'  From  Parma  I  went  to  Modena  and  Reggio,  thence  to 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ancona.  It  was  a  delightful  ride  to 
this  last  place  ;  for  the  latter  half  of  the  course  the  railway 
ran  close  by  the  Adriatic.  I  felt  some  strange  sensations 
in  looking  out  upon  those  blue  waters  of  which  I  had  so 
often  read  in  history,  but  which  I  had  scarcely  hoped  to 
see  with  my  own  eyes.  Before  reaching  Ancona  the  rail 
passes  the  little  town  of  Pesaro.  Here  I  got  out  for  a  few 
hours  that  I  might  call  upon  an  evangelist  who  is  at  work 
in  that  city.  Having  also  a  little  time  to  spare,  I  went 
down  to  the  sea  and  had  a  bathe.  At  Ancona,  which  I 
reached  on  Monday  evening,  I  found  the  Rev.  T.  Meyer, 
a  converted  Jew,  who  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Scotch 
Free  Church  Missionary  Society  to  the  Jews  of  Ancona, 
with  permission  also  to  do  what  he  can  among  the  Italians. 
He  is  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  a  Jew  by  birth,  a 
German  by  country,  an  Englishman  by  long  residence. 
He  will,  I  think,  be  very  useful  in  Ancona,  which  is  the  most 
important  city  all  down  the  east  coast,  and  is  growing  in 
magnitude  and  importance  every  day.  I  spent  some 
hours  with  Mr.  Meyer,  and  then  retraced  my  course  to 
Forli,  between  Bologna  and  the  sea.  Most  beautiful  was 
this  return  ride.  Between  Forli  and  Florence  rise  the 
Apennines  and  there  is  no  railway  at  present.  I  had  to 
exchange  rail  for  road  and  travel  by  diligence.  We  left 
Forli  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  reached  Florence 
at  seven  in  the  evening.  I  was  terribly  jaded  with  the 
long  confinement,  though  the  road  over  the  mountains 
had  been  exceedingly  interesting.     If  you  can  imagine  a 
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succession  of  Ivinghoe  hills  rising  one  above  another  along 
six  miles  of  road,  winding  ever  up  and  up,  you  will  have  just 
a  little  idea  of  the  ascent.  The  descent  was  more  rapid 
and  abrupt,  and  nervous  persons  would  have  been  horrified 
to  see  how  our  horses  swept  round  the  sharp  curves  at  full 
trot  ;  but  the  drivers  are  dexterous  and  the  animals  are 
accustomed  to  their  work,  so  that  an  accident  is  rarely 
heard  of,' 

A  letter  written  in  November  of  the  same  year 
reports  further  progress. 

'  At  Cremona,  where  Lissolo  has  settled,  he  has  opened 
a  public  evangelization  amidst  immense  excitement  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  The  evening  I  was  present  the 
large  hall  we  had  taken  was  so  thickly  packed  that  we 
stood  like  a  London  crowd  to  see  a  show.  More  than  a 
thousand  persons  were  present  and  an  equal  number  could 
not  get  in.  Of  course,  we  cannot  expect  this  enthusiasm 
to  last ;  we  must  hope  and  pray  for  the  best.' 

Another  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  mission 
threw  out  feelers  from  each  new  centre,  we  may  quote 
from  a  letter  of  1872  which  records  the  first  thrust 
outwards  into  the  environs  of  Rome  : 

'  I  went  with  Signer  Sciarelli  on  a  missionary  excursion 
to  Anagni,  about  twenty  miles  distant.  It  is  situated  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill ;  is  an  old-fashioned,  mediaeval  place, 
but  of  some  importance,  being  the  chief  town  of  a  large 
district.  Signor  Sciarelli  had  been  invited  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  to  give  a  lecture  on  some  subject  bearing  upon 
the  religious  question.  He  chose  for  his  theme  the  Massacre 
of  the  Huguenots  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
Town  Council  gave  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  Town  Hall 
for  the  occasion.     About  a  hundred  persons  were  present 
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— all  men — some  of  them  persons  of  municipal  importance, 
others  operatives.  Sciarelli  spoke  well  and  was  warmly 
applauded.  He  did  not  spare  Popery  ;  and  it  must  have 
sounded  strange  to  those  people,  so  recently  under  a  yoke 
which  prevented  the  open  utterance  of  free  thought,  to 
hear  the  tyrannies  and  superstitions  of  Rome  so  unsparingly 
shown  up  and  so  vigorously  lashed.  The  good  people  are 
eager  that  Sciarelli  should  return  ;  and  as  he  needs  a  change 
and  we  have  been  able  to  provide  a  young  man  to  supply 
in  Rome,  he  will  go  for  a  month  with  his  family  to  Anagni, 
where  I  doubt  not  he  will  be  able  to  give  solid  and 
permanent  establishment  to  the  work.' 

The  strain  on  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mission  is 
readily  conceivable,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  he  was  also  carrying  on  journalistic  and  educa- 
tional work.  The  followdng  extract  from  a  letter 
written  at  the  end  of  1862  gives  a  sample  working 
day,  at  a  time  when  the  work  had  not  yet  grown  under 
his  hands  to  the  proportions  it  afterwards  assumed. 

'  I  began  by  examining  the  accounts  of  our  various 
mission  establishments  for  the  past  month  :  this  has  been 
claiming  my  attention,  at  intervals,  for  several  days. 
Then  I  had  to  dispatch  letters  with  instructions  and 
remittances.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  ex-priest  I  have 
in  training  came  to  receive  his  morning's  lesson.  Then  a 
house-agent  made  his  appearance  by  appointment,  to  take 
me  to  see  a  large  hall  suitable  for  evangelization  about 
which  I  had  begun  to  treat.  After  seeing  the  hall  we  went 
off  to  find  the  owner.  Then  came  a  little  haggling,  and 
finally  a  bargain  was  struck,  and  the  preliminary  writings 
had  to  be  drawn  up  and  signed.  Immediately  upon  this 
I  had  to  hurry  to  the  bank  and  post  office  to  get  my 
orders  out  for  enclosing  in  the  letters  already  written. 
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Returning  home  I  called  at  the  booksellers  about  maps 
for  the  schools  we  have  just  taken  at  Florence.  At  home, 
I  find  a  message  from  Signora  Pastoris  begging  me,  if 
possible,  to  be  at  the  school  at  four  o'clock.  It  is  already 
past  four,  and  I  have  a  letter  to  write,  so  cannot  go.  In- 
stead of  one  I  write  two  letters  and  dispatch  a  man,  whom 
I  am  obliged  to  employ  as  a  sort  of  factotum,  to  post  them, 
as  the  post  is  on  the  point  of  closing.  Dinner  is  now 
ready  ;  but  as  we  are  sitting  down,  a  workman  calls  about 
some  alterations  to  the  stoves  needed  in  the  school  house. 
This  settled,  we  get  our  dinner.  Two  Italian  friends 
are  dining  with  us  and  we  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  reading 
and  conversing.  Tea  comes  up ;  our  friends  depart ; 
family  prayers  ;  after  which  I  sit  down  once  more  to 
accounts  and  letter-writing.  Wife  goes  to  bed  ;  and  I 
turn  from  my  letters  to  the  materials  for  the  January 
number  of  an  Italian  periodical  the  editing  of  which  I  have 
undertaken.  At  length  my  brain  wearies  of  this,  and  I 
set  to  work  upon  the  more  pleasing  duty  of  penning  this 
epistle.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  to-day,  and  you 
may  take  it  as  a  pretty  fair  sample.  Things  spiritual 
and  things  secular  ;  languages  and  £  s.  d.  ',  meetings  for 
religious  conversation  and  conferences  to  haggle  over  rents 
and  prices  ;  all  these  get  strangely  jumbled  up  in  this 
medley  mode  of  existence.  Yet  I  think  I  have  never  felt 
so  little  secularized  in  spirit — never  so  well  able,  by  God's 
grace,  to  keep  the  highest  needs  in  view.  I  believe  God  is 
with  us.  This  is  the  one  thought  that  supports  and 
encourages.' 


A  summary  of  the  position  is  given  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1863. 

'  We  are  spending  now  about  ;f5,ooo  a  year.    We  have 
ten  evangelists  ;   seven  schools,  with  their  complement 
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of  teachers  ;  five  colporteurs  ;  fourteen  or  fifteen  rented 
apartments,  halls,  or  churches  ;  a  shop  and  dep6t  for 
bibles  and  religious  books.  For  all  this  complicated  and 
varied  expenditure,  I  alone  am  responsible  :  in  most  cases 
what  I  do  not  personally  see  to  is  badly  done.' 

The  question  of  organizing  the  scattered  congrega- 
tions soon  began  to  press  for  attention  from  more 
directions  than  one.  There  were  matters  of  Church 
disciphne  and  ritual  which  each  congregation  could 
not  well  be  left  to  settle  for  itself.  The  manner  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  may  be  taken  as 
an  example.  In  the  villages  round  Ivrea  a  translation 
from  the  English  hturgy  had  been  employed,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Piggott  with  the  assistance  of  Sig.  Lissolo, 
and  the  former  notes  that  '  the  people  fell  in  with  our 
mode  of  celebration  very  cordially  and  seemed  to  feel 
its  solemnity.'  When,  however,  it  came  to  organizing 
the  Church  in  Milan  it  was  soon  apparent  that  there 
were  people  to  be  dealt  with  of  a  very  different  type 
from  the  simple  villagers  of  the  Piedmontese  valleys. 
The  following  letter,  of  February,  1863,  is  of  great 
interest  : 

'  Lately  in  Milan  we  have  been  "  laying  the  foundations  " 
of  a  "  Church,"  understanding  these  words  in  the  sense 
spiritual.  It  has  been  a  work  of  some  perplexity,  and  I  do 
not  say  it  has  been  accomplished  without  those  imper- 
fections incidental,  alas !  to  all  human  undertakings. 
Still  we  have  good  reason  to  praise  God  for  the  result. 
The  course  we  adopted  was  as  follows  :  First  we  invited 
the  more  earnest  members  of  the  congregation  to  a  meeting 
for  special  instruction  and  edification  to  be  held  on  the 
Wednesday  evening.    Then  we  einnounced  in  this  meeting 
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that  all  who  wished  to  accept  the  gospel  and  to  become 
members  of  the  Church — {Fratelli — "  brethren  " — is  the 
phrase  current  here) — should  speak  with  the  evange- 
list privately  and  give  him  satisfaction  as  to  their  convic- 
tions. Between  twenty  and  thirty  did  so ;  and  with 
these,  after  keeping  them  a  little  longer  in  pupilage,  we 
celebrated  our  first  Communion  on  Sunday  morning  last. 
In  many  respects  we  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  modes 
and  usages  very  different  from  those  that  prevail  in  our 
Methodist  Societies  in  England.  The  reason  for  this  has 
been,  partly,  the  necessity  of  avoiding  anything  that  might 
offend  the  weak  consciences  of  converts  who  have  so 
recently  come  out  of  the  superstitions  and  formalities  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Our  method  was  this  :  In  front  of  a 
table  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  and  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  sits  the  evangelist.  On  the  seats  round  are 
ranged  the  "  brethren."  On  the  table  is  a  decanter  of 
wine,  a  large  glass,  and  an  entire,  flat,  crusty  loaf  of  bread, 
wrapped  in  a  white  napkin.  A  hymn  is  sung  ;  the  evange- 
list prays  ;  I  deliver  an  address  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  rite.  One  of  the  brethren  rises,  and  taking  the  loaf 
of  bread  wrapped  in  its  white  "  servitor,"  hands  it  to  the 
one  who  sits  at  the  head  of  the  row.  He  breaks  off  a  piece 
and  passes  it  to  the  next  ;  who  repeats  the  act  and  hands 
the  loaf  to  his  neighbour,  and  so  it  goes  the  round.  The 
Mine  follows  in  similar  style  amidst  a  religious  silence. 
Then  comes  another  hymn  and  a  dismissal  prayer  from 
one  of  the  brethren.  A  box  for  gifts  appears  upon  the 
table,  and  almost  every  one  deposits  his  offering  for  the 
poor,  and  the  meeting  separates. 

'  I  cannot  say  that  this  democratic  mode  of  procedure 
entirely  pleases  me,  but  for  the  present  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  do  otherwise.  Gradually  we  hope  to  introduce 
forms  and  regulations,  but  to  attempt  to  do  so  at  present 
would  be  to  destroy  our  own  work.  The  republican  spirit 
is  very  strong  amongst  the  lower  order  of  Italians  ;  and 
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what  is  worse  a  very  strong  Plymouth  Brethren  element 
has  entrenched  itself  in  the  Evangelical  work.  Against 
these  two  influences  we  shall  have  to  contend,  but  with 
prudence  and  toleration.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
spirit  of  those  who  have  joined  us  and  really  believe  that 
most,  if  not  all,  have  heard  and  obej^ed  a  call  from  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

'  To-day  we  have  celebrated  a  funeral.  A  noisy  rabble 
followed  the  corpse  to  the  cemetery,  mocking  and  vilifying  ; 
but  when  Bosio,  at  the  tomb,  began  to  speak,  all  became 
silent  ;  and  after  listening  to  an  address  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  broke  up,  silent,  respectful  and  with  surprise 
and  solemnity  on  their  faces.' 


Along  with  the  necessity  for  adopting  some  definite 
standard  in  matters  of  Church  discipline  and  ritual 
there  was  the  question  of  the  status  of  those  Italian 
colleagues  who  were  joining  the  mission  as  evange- 
lists. The  two  things  are  linked  together  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  of  July,  1868. 

'  We  held  our  Conference  of  the  Evangelists  of  the  North 
a  fortnight  ago  in  Padua.  The  meeting  passed  oft' 
admirably.  All  were  desirous  of  adopting  Methodism 
both  in  name  and  discipline  ;  as  to  doctrine  we  were  already 
agreed.  The  men  are  very  wishful  to  be  recognized  by  the 
Conference  as  ordained  Methodist  ministers  ;  and  I  think 
it  only  just  to  them  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
that  effect.  We  were  not  many  in  number,  as  none  of 
the  men  from  the  south  were  there  and  the  two  from 
Florence  were  hindered.  We  were  seven  in  all  :  a  small 
beginning,  but  in  the  first  Conference  of  English  Methodism 
I  believe  there  were  no  more.  We  found  the  state  of  our 
churches  encouraging  and  our  prospects  fairly  good.' 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Piggott  would  have  been 
ready  to  welcome  any  practicable  scheme  for  combining 
into  a  single,  national  organization  all  the  agencies  at 
work  for  the  evangelization  of  the  country.  In  June, 
1865,  he  writes  : 

'  The  uppermost  thought  just  now  with  regard  to  the 
work  here  seems  to  be  that  of  unification.  Various  are  the 
schemes  afloat  ;  and  of  one  of  them,  at  the  head  of  which 
stand  Gavazzi  and  De  Sanctis,  I  have  some  hope.  Gavazzi 
is  here  just  now.  He  has  been  preaching  several  times  in 
our  various  preaching-halls,  but  leaves,  probably,  at  the 
beginning  of  next  week.  He  draws  great  crowds  here  at 
Milan,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  is  exceedingly  eloquent.' 

The  general  movement  in  favour  of  unity  broke 
down,  mainly  from  causes  which  have  already  been 
indicated ;  there  remained  nothing  to  check  the 
influences  tending  irresistibly  towards  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  work  into  a  recognized  branch  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  Events  moved  rapidly 
in  this  direction.  In  October,  1869,  the  Revs.  G.  T. 
Perks  and  Wm.  Gibson  arrived  as  a  deputation  from 
the  parent  Society.     Mr.  Piggott  writes  : 

'  I  have  had  to  accompany  the  deputation  as  far  as 
Florence.  After  spending  the  Sabbath  in  Padua,  and  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Venice,  we  passed  on  Wednesday 
to  Parma.  Here  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  evangelists 
who  had  been  longest  in  the  work.  After  each  one  had 
given  an  account  of  his  conversion  to  God  and  call  to  the 
ministry.  Brother  Perks,  Brother  Gibson,  and  myself  gave 
to  them  severally  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  recognizing 
them  as  pastors  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  Methodist 
ministers  in  Italy.    It  was  a  most  interesting  service.  .  .  . 
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The  recognition  of  the  men  is  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  Conference ;  and  our  work  in  Italy  becomes 
regularly  organized.  It  will  be  henceforth  formed  into 
two  districts,  of  which  I  shall  be  General  Superintendent  ; 
and  the  stations  and  names  of  the  ministers  will  appear 
regularly  in  the  "  Minutes  of  Conference."  The  number 
of  ministers  recognized  in  the  north  was  six,  and  in  the 
south  will,  I  suppose,  be  two.  Brother  Perks  seemed 
delighted  with  all  he  saw.' 

A  month  later  he  adds  : 

'  I  am  glad  to  report  that  on  the  whole  our  work  is 
giving  signs  of  life  and  prosperity.  The  recognition  of 
the  men  by  the  Committee  has  given  them  much 
satisfaction  and  they  are  working  heartily  and  M^ell.' 


To  the  educational  work  Mr.  Piggott  attached  the 
utmost  importance.  One  branch  of  this  was  the  publi- 
cation of  a  small  weekly,  to  which  he  devoted  much 
time  and  thought,  and  by  means  of  which  he  hoped 
to  exercise  a  direct  influence  upon  his  scattered  con- 
gregations, particularly  in  the  villages. 

'  The  establishment  of  this  journal,'  he  writes  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1867,  '  has  laid  an  extra  embargo  on  my  time.  At 
first,  while  the  names  of  the  subscribers  were  coming  in, 
the  printers  were  new  to  their  work  :  and  whilst  the 
materials  had  to  be  thought  over  and  decided  upon,  so 
that  its  own  proper  and  peculiar  character  might  be  given 
to  the  journal,  I  have  had  to  do  almost  everything  myself, 
being  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  seeing  my  own  plans  not 
comprehended.  Of  course,  measured  by  the  scale  on  which 
you  do  such  things  in  England,  my  start  would  seem 
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ridiculously  small.  It  has  been  not  so  much  to  supply 
a  want  as  to  create  it.  .  .  .  I  am  thankful  that  it  already 
preaches  in  its  silent  way  the  good  gospel  of  God  to  so 
many,  week  by  week.' 

At  the  same  time  he  felt  ver}^  strongly  the  backward- 
ness of  education  amongst  the  peasantry,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  the  rising  generation  of  the 
newly-organized  Society  with  opportunities  of 
obtaining  education  under  religious  influence,  which 
should  not  be  those  of  their  parish  priests.  '  What 
we  want  is  schools,  schools,  schools,'  he  breaks  out  in 
the  course  of  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  mission  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1868,  One  of  the  first 
things  he  did  in  Padua  was  to  start  a  Ragged  School. 

'  It  is  in  one  of  the  most  degraded  and  vicious  parts  of 
the  city  and  consists  of  lads  literally  picked  off  the  streets. 
We  are  now  carrying  it  on  for  two  hours  every  day.  About 
fifty  come  on  Sundays  and  thirty-five  or  so  on  other  days. 
We  hope  to  add  a  similar  school  for  girls.' 

A  little  later  he  writes  : 

'  The  priests  did  not  find  out  at  first  who  were  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Ragged  School  ;  but  they  have  discovered 
now  and  have  assailed  it  with  every  weapon  of  attack 
they  possess.  The  parish  priest  of  the  district  regularly 
preaches  against  it  and  tells  his  people  that,  if  they  send 
their  children  it  will  be  to  their  eternal  damnation.  He 
also  refuses  to  prepare  for  Communion  the  children  who 
come  to  us,  or  to  absolve  parents  who  willingly  send  them. 
We  are,  however,  putting  new  energy  into  our  work  and 
have  got  the  principal  journal  in  the  city  to  speak  in  our 
favour  and  in  fact  seem  to  be  winning  the  day.' 
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Perhaps  the  most  permanently  successful  of  his 
educational  ventures  was  at  the  great  sea-port  and 
arsenal  of  Spezia,  where  the  schools  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  flourished 
exceedingly  and  soon  became  an  important  branch  of 
the  work.  The  school  at  Padua  had  a  history  of  its 
own.  It  was  started  in  a  small  way  at  Milan,  and 
transferred  to  Padua  as  a  secondary  school  for  girls. 
The  secondary  education  of  girls  had  been  altogether 
unprovided  for  by  the  State  under  the  Austrian 
regime.  In  Lombardy  and  in  Venetia  aUke,  female 
education  beyond  the  four  primary  classes,  left  to 
private  enterprise,  had  fallen  largely  into  the  hands  of 
nuns,  who  attached  more  importance  to  needlework 
and  embroidery  than  to  the  training  of  the  intellect. 
In  November,  1867,  Mr.  Piggott  records  : 

'  Our  school  at  Padua  is  certainly  on  the  improving 
scale.  It  has  increased  in  numbers.  Just  as  we  were 
opening  a  gentleman  came  and  begged  us  to  take  his  little 
boy,  a  lad  eight  years  old.  After  some  hesitation  we 
consented.  He  then  bestirred  himself  among  his  friends 
and  procured  us  three  others,  and  a  fifth  is  promised. 
We  have  also  two  new  girl  daj'-scholars.' 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  written  at  the 
end  of  1868  and  the  beginning  of  1869  show  how,  from 
this  first  modest  experiment  the  institution  developed 
into  a  combined  boarding  and  day-school  for  boys 
and  girls. 

'  Our  numbers  now  amount  to  sixty.  Of  these  the 
greater  part  are  boys  and  ten  of  these  are  boarders.  And 
you  should  see  them  !     Our  older  boys  come  to  us  with 
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all  the  bad  habits  acquired  under  antecedent  influences. 
There  are  fourteen  girl-boarders  and  six  semi-boarders. 
So  that  we  are  about  thirty-four  to  breakfast,  thirty- 
eight  to  dinner,  and  nearly  fifty  to  lunch.  Fancy  the 
provisioning  and  the  service  !  Thank  God,  we  keep  pretty 
well  in  health.' 


The  next  letter,  of  February  2,  1869,  bears  the  new 
title,  indicating  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
undertaking,  of  the  '  Istituto  Internazionale — Padova.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  it 
included  children  of  various  nationalities — Italian, 
English,  Swiss,  Dutch,  Greek,  Russian  and  German, 
and  amongst  them  a  number  of  Jews.  The  Director 
writes  : 

'  With  all  the  pressure  upon  us  things  do  move  on. 
Our  unruly  boys  do  improve  ;  are  more  studious,  dis- 
ciplined and  moral  than  they  were.  They  are  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  which  they  would  find  in  no  other 
Italian  institution,  nor  in  their  own  homes.  The  feeling 
that  life  has  higher  aims  than  mere  enjoyment  ;  that  duty 
is  greater  than  all  else,  and  in  the  long  run  happier  ;  the 
refinements  of  the  feminine  element  in  the  institution, 
both  in  girls  and  teachers  ;  the  reality  of  the  religious 
duties  of  the  household — these  things  slowly,  insensibly 
tell,  and  must  tell.' 

The  correspondence  of  Henry  Piggott  with  his 
brother-in-law  bears  abundant  evidence  to  the  impor- 
tance which  the  former  attached  to  the  '  Istituto  Inter- 
nazionale,' as  well  as  to  the  amount  of  labour  and 
thought  he  devoted  to  its  superintendence  and  to 
schemes    for    its    development.     In    time    financial 
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exigencies  and  the  urgent  demand  for  retrenchment  in 
expenditure  on  the  mission  generally  hampered  the 
progress  of  the  institution.  The  success  of  the  Spezia 
schools  told  against  it,  as  it  became  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  finance  both  undertakings.  The  Padua  school 
was  eventually  closed  on  account  of  an  outbreak  of 
illness,  and  never  reopened.  Its  founder  always 
adhered  to  his  opinion  that  a  high-class  secondary 
school,  for  boys  at  any  rate,  with  ample  accommo- 
dation for  boarders,  was  one  of  the  prime  necessities 
of  the  mission. 

Concluding  this  general  review  of  the  work  we  repro- 
duce another  substantial  extract  from  the  '  Recollec- 
tions,' devoted  mainly  to  the  Superintendent's  appre- 
ciation of  his  Italian  fellow-workers.  One  or  two 
points  may  be  noticed  by  way  of  introduction.  Of  the 
men  called  by  him  to  the  work  of  evangelization,  or 
trained  under  his  eye,  a  number  passed  on  to  other 
fields  of  work.  So  long  as  the  good  cause  went 
forward,  he  was  the  last  to  take  thought  whether  it 
were  under  his  banner  or  that  of  another.  Thus  Sig. 
Lissolo,  the  very  first  of  his  colleagues,  passed  into  the 
services  of  the  Waldensian  Church.  Of  another  he 
writes  : 

'  Signer  Annelli,  who  has  been  labouring  with  us  for 
about  three  years,  leaves  us  at  the  end  of  this  month  to 
join  the  work  being  done  by  the  English  Established 
Church  towards  the  bringing  about  of  a  sort  of  Italian 
Anglicanism.  Annelli  is  to  settle  at  Naples,  and  his  work 
will  chiefly  be  that  of  promoting  the  extension  of  Anglican 
ideas  among  the  priests.  I  think  that  both  he  and  all  who 
are  working  in  that  way  are  making  a  great  mistake  : 
still,  we  part  very  good  friends.' 
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The  services  of  another  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
early  workers,  Sig.  Del  Mondo,  had  been  lost  to  the 
mission  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  way.  He  was  called 
upon  for  military  service  under  the  law  of  the  conscrip- 
tion :  as  he  had  exercised  his  right,  under  the  law  in 
force  at  the  time,  to  pay  for  a  substitute,  when  his 
regular  turn  came,  years  before,  the  summons  seemed 
to  be  an  act  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  authorities 
unfriendly  to  his  work.  He  refused  to  obey,  and  took 
refuge  over  the  Swiss  frontier.  One  other  point 
deserves  separate  remark.  The  forthcoming  extract 
will  show  how  many  of  the  best  of  his  evangelists 
came  from  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood. These  represent  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
number  of  ex-priests  who  from  time  to  time 
entered  into  communication  with  him,  professing 
scruples  of  conscience,  or  at  least  a  desire  for  instruc- 
tion. Some  of  these  men  were  scamps,  adventurers 
pure  and  simple  ;  others  were  sincere  up  to  a  point, 
but  lacked  depth  of  conviction  and  were  quite  unpre- 
pared to  face  strenuous  and  self-sacrificing  work.  No 
part  of  his  duties  cost  Mr.  Piggott  more  anxious 
thought.  He  was  content  to  go  very  slowly — to 
'  pause,  ponder,  sift '  ;  and  his  matured  judgement 
was  rarely  at  fault.  An  early  experience  with  one 
'  Don.  A.'  taught  him  much. 

'  I  longed  to  do  the  man  good,'  he  writes, '  for  I  saw  that 
he  had  qualities  which  could  be  turned  to  good  account  ; 
but  he  was  so  rash  and  wild  in  his  movements — so  fond  of 
insulting  the  priests,  and  so  little  enlightened  as  to  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  that  I  could  not  consent  to  compromise 
myself  and  my  work  by  retaining  him.' 
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A  little  later  he  writes,  in  connexion  with  an  appli- 
cation from  another  ex-priest  : 

'  I  made  long  and  careful  scrutiny  before  I  would  en- 
courage him  to  take  the  decisive  step  ;  but  now  he  is  here 
in  Milan,  and  we  are  to  study  together  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  I  must,  I  suppose,  give  him  employment  some- 
where, should  I  still  have  reason  to  believe  in  his  sincerity. 
Oh  !  there  is  need  for  so  much  wisdom  in  these  cases. 
The  priests  have  learned  in  the  S3'stem  in  which  they  have 
been  trained  to  have  so  little  regard  for  truth  that  it  is 
necessary  to  suspect  every  one,  until  after  long  and  severe 
trial  he  has  commended  his  sincerity.' 

And  now  we  let  the  '  Recollections '  speak  of  early 
colleagues  and  some  of  their  centres  of  work.  Of 
Ferdinando  Bosio  he  says  : 

'  One  day,  timid  and  hesitating,  a  priest  called  on  me  at 
Milan.  He  came  from  a  country  village  in  the  diocese  of 
Mantua.  His  worn  and  suffering  face  confirmed  the  story 
he  told  of  five  j'ears'  immurement  in  an  Austrian  dungeon, 
under  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  The  emancipation  of  Lom- 
bardy  had  brought  him  into  contact  with  a  colporteur  of 
the  Bible  Society,  who  placed  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the 
Word  of  God.  After  due  local  inquiry  had  given  con- 
vincing evidence  that  he  stood  well  both  with  authorities 
and  parishioners,  I  conceded  his  request  to  come  to  me  for 
further  instruction  ;  but  throwing  on  him  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  decisive  step.  A  few  days  after  he 
burst  into  my  study,  and  hfting  up  his  arms  exclaimed  : 
"  I've  done  it !  "  Ferdinando  Bosio  grew  from  that  day  in 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  God,  and  I  trust  in  personal 
experience  of  its  power  ;  and  remained  till  the  day  of  his 
early    death — hastened    by   the   hardships    of    his    long 
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imprisonment — a  faithful  evangelist  and  pastor  in  the 
ranks  of  our  mission.' 

'  Another  of  these  faithful  early  helpers  was  Donato 
Patucelli.  In  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  1848-9,  he 
had  devoted  his  influence  as  a  priest,  and  considerable 
oratorical  powers,  to  the  cause  of  his  native  Lombardy, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  Austrian  had  been  compelled  to 
expatriate  ;  taking  charge  of  a  parish  in  Catholic  Switzer- 
land. Returning  to  Italy  with  the  emancipation  of  Milan, 
he  became  a  member  of  our  Solferino  church,  and  soon 
began  to  exercise  his  by  no  means  ordinary  gifts  in  con- 
nexion with  our  services.  He  had  the  voice,  figure,  and 
style  of  the  orator  ;  and  fulfilled  up  to  a  ripe  old  age  a 
useful  ministry  in  several  of  our  northern  churches.' 

'  There  was  an  evangelist  too — a  layman — who  bore 
the  great  name  of  Alighieri,  and  boasted  descent  from 
Dante  ;  from  whose  family  name  his  own  differed  but  by 
a  letter.  He  was  an  exile  from  Venice,  and  had  a  story 
to  tell  of  secret  relations  between  patriots  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  of  the  iron  girdle  of  the  Quadrilateral ; 
of  discovery  and  arrest  ;  of  trial  and  escape  ;  which  held 
one  entranced  by  the  hour.  His  conversion  involved 
some  cutting  off  of  right-hand  offences  ;  but  he  stood  the 
test  and  promised  to  become  a  good  and  faithful  servant ; 
when  life  and  promise  were  terminated  prematurely  by  a 
fatal  accident  on  the  Lake  Maggiore.' 

'  A  more  important  accession  to  our  ranks  at  this  time 
was  that  of  Francesco  Sciarelli,  a  young  Franciscan 
monk  from  Chieti  in  the  Abruzzi.  He  had  served  in  the 
company  of  Volunteer  ecclesiastics  who  had  followed 
Garibaldi  in  the  Neapolitan  campaign  ;  but  had  returned 
to  his  convent.  His  brief  respiration  of  the  air  of  freedom 
and  light  that  had  come  to  him  from  the  Word  of  God 
and  from  contact  with  a  neighbouring  Protestant  minister, 
had  made  the  old  life  intolerable.  From  an  appeal  to  me 
at  Milan  resulted  a  correspondence  which  revealed  a  man 
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of  no  ordinary  gifts  and  culture  ;  and  a  soul  as  sincere  now 
in  its  desire  of  consecration  to  the  better  understood 
gospel  of  Christ,  as  it  had  been  in  its  former  consecration 
to  the  ascetic  life  of  the  monk.  After  a  few  months' 
instruction  in  Milan,  and  a  brief  period  of  preliminary 
service  at  Parma,  Francesco  Sciarelli  joined  Mr.  Jones  at 
Naples,  and  to  his  zeal  and  activity  was  largely  due  the 
very  successful  initiation  of  the  mission  in  that  city,  in 
Via  Toledo.' 

'  In  connexion  with  Signor  Sciarelli  may  be  mentioned 
an  interesting  incident  which  occurred  in  a  subsequent 
year  in  one  of  our  church  meetings  in  Rome.  Francesco 
Sciarelli  and  Giuseppe  Moreno  were  present  and  took  part 
in  the  service.  Moreno  was  led  to  give  reminiscences  of 
his  past  life,  and  told  how  he  had  followed  Father  Proto, 
the  priest-captain,  in  the  war  of  independence  ;  and  that 
one  evening,  wandering  about  the  encampment,  he  had 
entered  the  tent  of  a  young  monk  ;  how  they  had  read  the 
New  Testament  together,  and  at  the  request  of  his  com- 
panion, he  had  left  the  Sacred  Book  in  his  hands.  Here 
up  sprang  Sciarelli  :  "  You,  Moreno — yon,  the  priest  who 
left  me  that  New  Testament,  which  I  have  kept  and  prized 
ever  since."  And  then  kisses  and  embraces,  such  as 
Italians  give  and  take  in  the  effusion  of  their  hearts, 
followed,  while  there  were  few  dry  eyes  in  the  assembly.' 

'  This  Giuseppe  Moreno  was  the  young  parish  priest 
of  a  village  in  Sicily.  One  Saturday,  having  gone  on 
business  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Palermo,  passing  by 
a  book-stall,  a  book  entitled  The  Mass  caught  his  eye, 
and  nothing  doubting  that  it  was  a  Catholic  tract  of 
devotion,  he  purchased  it.  Seated  in  the  diligence  on  his 
return  journey,  he  commenced  reading,  and  soon  found, 
to  his  horror,  that  the  treatise  was  a  Protestant  exposure 
of  Roman  Catholic  errors  in  the  subject.  Everything  was 
new  to  him,  and  he  trembled  as  he  read  on  ;  yet  could 
not  arrest  himself  from  the  perusal.     On  reaching  his 
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rooms,  he  drew  from  his  book-shelves  his  large  edition  of 
the  Vulgate  and  began  verifying  quotations.  To  his 
confusion  he  found  them  correct.  Then  began  a  great 
struggle  in  his  soul.  The  next  morning,  at  dawn,  he  had 
to  perform  the  ofhce  in  his  church ;  yet  he  was  now  more 
than  half  convinced  that  he  was  a  blind  leader  of  the 
blind.  After  a  sleepless  night  he  staggered  to  the  altar, 
and  performed  the  ceremony  ;  but  he  never  repeated  the 
act; 

'  After  a  week  or  two,  he  was  in  Palermo,  supporting 
himself  on  a  miserable  pittance  earned  by  giving  a  lesson 
or  two  to  boys  preparing  for  examinations.  He  was  still 
groaning  in  darkness  for  a  peace  he  sought  but  could  not 
find,  when  one  day  an  impertinent  lad  thrust  a  paper  into 
his  hands,  saying  :  "  There,  reverendo,  that  will  suit  you." 
It  was  the  advertisement  of  an  Evangelical  Conference. 
Moreno  went,  heard  words  of  life,  went  forward,  grasped 
the  preacher's  hand,  and  burst  into  tears.  Soon  after  he 
found  joy  through  believing.  ...  He  was  a  great  gift  to 
our  Church,  serving  us  first  in  the  village  of  Mezzano, 
and  afterwards  in  our  most  important  centres — always 
beloved,  faithful,  and  efficient.' 

'  Alberigo  Bossi,  too,  should  be  mentioned.  A  young 
law  student,  who  had  been  a  member  of  my  Bible-class 
in  Milan  ;  he  fulfilled  a  long  term  of  faithful  service  ; 
and  his  son  Luigi  became  one  of  our  ministers  at  Milan  ; 
and  four  other  sons,  laymen,  were  officers  of  our  church 
in  that  city  ;  all  preserving  the  parental  tradition  of  per- 
sonal consecration  to  the  work  of  God  in  connexion  with 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Italian  Mission.' 

'  But  perhaps  the  most  important  accession  to  the 
mission  in  these  years  was  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Jones' 
work  in  Naples.  In  the  recent  war  of  independence, 
priestly  orators  had  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Rome 
and  the  north  had  had  their  Alessandro  Gavazzi,  and  their 
Ugo  Bassi — both  of  them  historic  names.     In  the  south 
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the  patriot  orator  had  been  Salvatore  Ragghianti, 
better  known  as  Father  Gabriele  of  Viareggio.  As  a 
preacher  in  the  Church  he  had  drawn  enthusiastic  crowds. 
During  the  national  struggle  he  had  donned  the  Garibaldian 
red  shirt,  and  thus  attired  had  harangued  applauding 
multitudes,  both  in  city  squares  and  in  sacred  edifices  ; 
giving  thus  to  the  political  movement  the  consecration 
of  religion.  After  the  triumph  of  the  national  cause,  he 
had,  with  noble  effacement,  withdrawn  from  public  view, 
and,  being  excommunicated  by  the  Church,  gained  a 
meagre  maintenance  as  proof-corrector  in  a  printing  office. 
Mr.  Jones  found  him  out ;  brought  to  him  the  fuller  light 
of  the  truth,  and  passed  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  Italian 
ministry.  Till  the  infirmities  of  old  age  laid  him  aside, 
his  popularity  and  genuine  pulpit  power  rendered  great 
service  to  the  New  Church,  in  Naples  and  elsewhere.' 

'  Mention  too,  should  be  made — though  to  do  so  is  to 
anticipate  a  little — of  two  Paduan  lads,  who,  from  being 
Sunday  scholars,  became  Sunday-school  teachers,  and 
then  students  for  our  ministry,  and  are  now  honoured 
names  in  our  ranks.  Riccardo  Davis  has  charge  to-day 
(1912)  of  the  work  in  Rome  ;  and  is  father  of  a  family  of 
varied  gifts  ;  but  all  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ : 
and  Gaspare  Cavazzutti.  To  the  same  period  belong 
other  men  rising  subsequently  to  note  and  efficiency  who 
entered  the  field  as  co-workers.  Giacomo  Roland,  for 
some  twenty  years  minister  of  our  Church  in  Bologna, 
and  highl}^  respected  throughout  the  city,  came  to  us  from 
the  Waldensian  valleys.  Gaetano  Zocco,  who  had 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  an  Italian  University, 
and  had  been  drawn  into  an  Evangelical  service  in  Naples 
by  the  attraction  of  its  sacred  song,  and  had  there  found 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  commenced  with  us  at  that 
time  his  long,  intelligent,  and  faithful  ministry.' 
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'  With  the  aid  of  these,  and  a  lengthening  roll  of  other 
valued  Italian  co-workers,  various  mission  stations  were 
opened  on  the  Lake  Maggiore,  in  the  Parmese  Province, 
as  well  as  in  Milan  and  Naples  and  their  adjacencies.  Not 
only  were  central  towns  occupied,  such  as  Parma,  Cremona, 
and  Intra  in  the  north,  and  Capua  and  Salerno  in  the  south  ; 
but  important  work  ramified  into  neighbouring  villages. 
As  village  work  has  continued  to  be  one  important  element 
of  the  Italian  Mission,  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which,  in  these  days,  the  country  places 
were  opened  to  the  heralds  of  the  gospel.' 

*  Mezzano  Inferiore  is  a  long  straggling  line  of  peasants' 
houses,  standing  in  the  midst  of  their  vineyards  and  fields 
of  Indian  corn  ;  with  a  central  square,  in  which  the  village 
church  uplifts  its  belfry-tower.  It  is  situated  near  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  some  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the 
provincial  capital  of  Parma.  The  fame  of  the  new  gospel 
preaching  in  Parma  ;  contact  in  the  city  market  with 
those  who  had  heard  the  Word ;  an  occasional  visit  of  a 
colporteur  with  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  combined 
with  much  coincident  discontent  with  the  parish  priest, 
brought  a  large  deputation  from  the  place  to  Francesco 
Sciarelli,  who  was  at  that  time  conducting  the  services  at 
Parma,  inviting  him  to  come  and  proclaim  at  Mezzano 
Inferiore  also  this  purer  and  freer  religion  of  Christ.' 

'  Sciarelli  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  the  invitation. 
He  was  met  by  the  civic  band  on  the  confines  of  the 
village,  and  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  central  square  ; 
where,  from  a  balcony  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  through  the  long  day,  to  the 
entire  population,  he  preached  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God.  The  result  was  the  establishment  in  Mezzano  of  a 
mission  so  flourishing  that  the  place  became  known  as 
the  "  Protestant  Village."  The  institution  of  a  day- 
school  soon  followed  ;  for  in  those  times,  and,  indeed 
widely  over  Italy  to  the  present  day,  in  the  country 
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villages,  the  elementary  education  of  the  peasantry  is  so 
controlled  by  priests  and  nuns,  that  the  only  guarantee 
of  permanence  for  our  Evangelical  Church  lies  in  the 
establishment  in  connexion  with  it  of  secular  schools 
under  Evangelical  teachers.  In  Mezzano  the  Methodist 
school  became,  par  excellence,  the  school  of  the  village. 
Only  the  other  day  a  Mezzanese  affirmed,  in  a  letter  that 
fell  under  my  eyes,  that  every  man  and  woman  of  any 
pretensions  to  culture  in  the  village  had  been  a  scholar 
in  the  Protestant  school.' 


'  Spezia  may  be  quoted  as  representing  the  towns.  It 
is  the  great  arsenal  of  Italy.  In  its  noble  gulf,  all  the 
navies  in  the  world  could  deploy  ;  yet  it  is  said  that  the 
stoutest  ironclad  could  not  cover  its  entrance  with  hostile 
intent  without  being  blown  to  pieces.  The  workmen  and 
employees  in  the  arsenal  are  counted  by  thousands.  They 
come  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  have  therefore  broken 
with  old  parochial  ties  and  have  formed  no  new  ones. 

'  Here,  then,  was  a  vast  and  important  field  all  open  to 
the  sower.  Very  early  in  our  mission  history,  we  took 
over  in  Spezia — at  that  time  not  one-fourth  of  its  present 
magnitude — a  godly  nucleus  of  Evangelical  Christians, 
forming  one  of  those  Plymouthist  Brotherhoods  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  Then  a  small  day-school  was  opened 
under  a  single  teacher.  But  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  artisans  for  an  education  that  gave  guarantees  of 
moral  influence,  yet  was  not  under  Papal  domination, 
became  so  widespread,  that  the  need  and  opportunity  of 
a  larger  provision  was  soon  evident.  The  schools  rapidly 
became  furnished  with  a  staff  adequate  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  complete  primary  education,  both  for  boys 
and  girls.  At  first  we  were  on  hired  premises  ;  then  early 
in  the  seventies,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Committee,  in  a 
building  of  our  own,  in  an  excellent  central  position — at 
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first  incomplete,  but  some  years  afterwards  carried  to 
completion  with  accommodation  for  some  300  scholars. 
'  Our  Spezia  schools  have  stood  for  years,  and  stand 
to-day,  without  rival  among  the  elementary  Evangelical 
schools  of  Italy.  They  have  grown  steadily  and  are 
growing  still,  in  number,  in  efficiency,  in  moral  and  religious 
influence,  and  in  progress  towards  self-support.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  fruit  they  have 
borne,  through  nearly  two  generations  in  the  artisan  and 
middle-class  population  of  this  important  and  ever-growing 
centre.  One  significant  indication  of  the  testimony  borne 
to  them  by  Government  inspectors  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  three  of  our  ministers,  for  their  services  in  the 
direction  of  the  schools,  have  been  honoured  with  the 
decoration  of  Chevaliers  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 


*  Another  most  important  work  brought  into  association 
with  our  mission  during  these  early  Roman  years  was  that 
of  LuiGi  Capellini  among  the  Italian  soldiers.  It  may 
well  follow  the  mention  of  Spezia,  inasmuch  as  Capellini 
himself  was  a  Spezia  lad.  His  conversion,  however,  took 
place  in  the  army  and  during  the  sixties.  The  story  has 
often  been  told  how,  when  on  duty  on  the  bastions  of  a 
fortified  Italian  town,  a  gust  of  wind  blew  to  his  feet  a 
few  torn  pages  of  one  of  the  Gospels.  This  sip  from  the 
cup  of  life  excited  in  him  a  burning  thirst  for  more.  He 
found  out  the  colporteur,  procured  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  read,  meditated,  found  his  Saviour,  and  there 
and  then  dedicated  himself  to  Christian  service  among 
his  fellow  soldiers. 

'  We  are  told  how,  employed  in  chase  of  the  brigands 
then  infesting  the  south,  he  used  every  morning  before 
leaving  on  their  perilous  service  to  gather  his  company 
together  for  reading  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer. 

'  In  the  war  of  1866  an  almost  miraculous  recovery  from 
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cholera  deepened  in  him  the  impression  of  a  Divine  call  ; 
and,  when  his  term  in  the  ranks  ended,  he  returned  to  his 
native  Spezia  and  initiated  in  the  garrison  that  mission 
which  was  to  be  the  work  of  his  life.  It  was  at  this  epoch, 
and  at  Spezia,  that  I  first  made  his  acquaintance. 

'  For  some  months  he  was  with  me  as  a  student  in  Padua  ; 
and  every  Sabbath  morning  during  his  residence  there  he 
managed  to  march  into  the  preaching-hall  a  small  troop 
of  men  "  fished  "  out  from  the  garrison.  As  soon  as  Rome 
was  open,  he  was  off  thither,  entirely  "  on  his  own."  When 
he  had  exhausted  his  resources  he  found  a  helper  in  the 
American  Anglican  clergyman,  and  subsequently  in  Dr. 
Vernon  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

'  On  my  own  arrival  in  Rome,  I  found  him  installed  in  a 
hall  near  the  Capitol,  with  evening  classes  for  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  a  congregation  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
men.  The  work  soon  entered  upon  that  association  with 
our  mission  which  it  maintained  up  to  the  time  of  Capellini's 
lamented  death.  We  never  numbered  his  converted 
soldiers  in  the  statistics  of  our  members.  On  returning  to 
their  homes  they  were  recommended  to  the  minister  of 
the  nearest  Evangelical  church.  But  Capellini  himself 
was  one  of  our  recognized  ministers,  subject  to  our  dis- 
cipline, and  a  member  of  our  Synod  ;  and  the  services  and 
various  acti\aties  of  our  Soldiers'  Mission  were  always 
conducted  on  our  own  mission  premises. 

'  One  fact  will  give  a  better  idea  of  what  Capellini's  work 
meant,  in  difficulties  overcome,  in  extent  and  in  fruit 
produced,  than  any  detailed  description.  During  all  the 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  of  devoted  toil,  the  Roman 
garrison,  which  was  his  special  field  of  labour,  cleared  out 
every  year,  and  was  replaced  by  new  regiments.  Yet,  on 
November  ii — St.  Martin's  Day — the  opening  day  of  the 
new  year's  work,  there  never  failed  to  gather  in  the  rooms 
of  the  mission  some  thirty  or  forty  non-commissioned 
officers,  newly  gathered  in  to  the  evening  classes  ;  and  in 
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the  preaching-hall  a  congregation  of  some  fifty  new  men. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  when  the  garrison  left 
for  the  autumn  manoeuvres,  rarely  fewer  than  fifty  gathered 
round  the  communion-table.  Then,  filing  out  of  the 
church,  after  partaking  of  the  sacred  pledges,  each  one  of 
the  fifty  received  his  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — gifts 
of  an  English  Christian  lady — to  be  carried  with  him  to 
camp,  or  fortress,  or  home,  according  as  his  term  of  service 
continued  or  was  ended.  If  it  be  asked  whence  came  this 
annual  new  supply,  the  answer  lies  in  the  toil  of  the  hot 
summer  months,  during  which  the  indefatigable  evange- 
list, having  had  secret  information  as  to  the  regiments 
that  were  to  furnish  the  Roman  garrison  for  the  coming 
year,  set  himself  on  their  track,  with  colporteur,  biblical 
portions,  Evangelical  tracts;  generally  in  manceuvres, 
encampments,  and  sham-fights,  under  the  burning  sun. 
And  this,  until  every  man  in  those  regiments  had  in  his 
hands  the  address  of  the  mission  and  an  urgent  appeal  to 
come  and  see  and  hear  for  himself. 


'  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Capellini  Mission  was  not  our 
only  link  of  connexion  with  the  soldiers  of  Italy.  Soon 
after  my  arrival  in  Milan,  a  young  lad,  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  and  already  enrolled  in  one  of  the  com- 
munities of  "  The  Brethren,"  entered  my  service  as  a  sort 
of  errand-boy.  Though  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  Gaetano 
Barbieri  had  already  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Gari- 
baldi, and  had  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  on  the  great 
day  of  the  Volturno.  He  always  maintained  that  he  was 
the  youngest  of  all  the  patriots  that  were  in  arms  on  that 
day.  Subsequently  he  became  an  evangelist,  but  always 
kept  by  him  his  Garibaldian  red  shirt,  and  wore  it  on 
patriotic  occasions.  When  the  war  between  Austria  and 
the  Allied  Powers  of  Prussia  and  Italy  broke  out  in  1866 
he  joined  the  ambulance  of  Garibaldi's  volunteers,  and 
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ministered  to  many  a  wounded  and  dying  soldier  in  the 
fights  of  that  brief  but  bloody  campaign.' 

'  He  was  subsequently  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  the  young  sergeant,  Gervasi,  whose  adventures  in  Italy's 
Ethiopian  disasters,  and  splendid  services  among  the 
Simplon  navvies,  and  tragic  end  will  never  be  forgotten. 


'  The  strengthening  and  expansion  of  the  work  in  the 
south  during  these  years  was  also  notable.  A  staff  of  able 
men  gathered  round  Mr.  Jones,  and  his  earliest  coadjutors. 
PiETRO  Taglialatela  and  Ferdinando  Reali,  were 
both  of  them,  before  joining  our  ranks,  professors  in 
Italian  colleges  of  high  education,  and  the  former  was 
distinctly  a  genius,  both  in  originality  of  thought  and  vigour 
of  utterance.  Later  on,  he  passed  over  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  which  he  is  an  honoured  veteran, 
and  of  which  his  son  Alfredo  is  to-day  the  great  popular 
orator.' 

'  Noteworthy  names,  too,  are  those  of  De  Sanctis, 
Carile,  Saverio  Fera,  and  Giacomo  Manocchi — the 
last  two  still  (1912)  in  the  field,  and  at  the  head  of  important 
churches :  the  one  at  Florence,  the  other  at  Palermo.' 

'  Under  such  evangelists  the  gospel  was  carried  far  into 
the  mountainous  Abruzzi,  with  a  centre  in  Aquila,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso,  into  the  heart  of  Calabria,  radiating 
from  the  provincial  capital  of  Cosenza,  and  over  the  island 
of  Sicily,  to  places  of  such  historic  fame  as  Palermo,  Messina, 
Catania,  SjTacuse,  and  Marsala — the  last-named  famous 
as  the  place  of  the  landing  of  Garibaldi  with  his  never-to- 
be-forgotten  "  thousand."  ' 


VI 


DEATH  OF  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II  AND 
POPE  PIUS  IX— EVANGELISTIC  CONSOLI- 
DATION 

In  the  spring  of  1878  there  died  in  Rome,  Victor 
Emmanuel  II,  the  first  king  of  United  Italy ;  and, 
after  a  short  interval,  Pius  IX,  once  acclaimed  as  the 
patriot-Pope,  whose  long  pontificate — the  first  to 
exceed  the  period  of  twenty-five  3'ears  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  St.  Peter — had  witnessed  such  startling 
changes.  We  quote  from  a  letter  written  while  these 
events  were  still  fresh  : 

'  Very  remarkable  was  the  contrast,  both  in  Rome  and 
throughout  Italy,  between  the  impression — so  sad  and  deep 
and  universal — produced  by  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  the  indifference  of  all,  save  the  clerical  party,  to  the 
death  of  Pius  IX.  Everywhere,  in  city  and  village,  when 
the  news  of  the  death  of  the  King  arrived,  shops  were  closed 
and  the  people  went  about  the  streets  with  a  troubled  air, 
as  if  a  great  calamity  had  befallen  then  personally.  But 
when  Pius  died  very  few  shops  were  shut,  even  in  Rome, 
and  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Vatican  the  people  were 
chaffing  and  laughing  as  if  popes  died  every  day.  Even 
the  prelates  and  priests — though  to  read  the  journals, 
you  would  suppose  that  earth  and  sky  had  come  together — 
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did  not  seem  to  have  their  digestion  much  disturbed  by 
the  event.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  inside  the 
Vatican,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  corpse  itself,  they 
conducted  themselves  with  no  little  unseemliness.  As  to 
the  servants — Cardinal  Pecci  had  to  threaten  to  call  in 
the  Italian  police,  or  they  would  have  despoiled  the  dead 
body  of  everything — according  to  immemorial  custom. 

'  We,  all  of  us,  saw  both  the  King  and  the  Pope  l5nng 
in  state.  There  was  an  immense  crowd  in  both  cases  ; 
but  even  here,  too,  though  the  King  lay  in  an  unconsecrated 
room  and  the  Pope  in  St.  Peter's  itself — the  subdued  look 
of  true  feeling  on  the  countenances  of  the  multitude  in  the 
palace  was  a  marked  contrast  with  the  mere  idle  curiosity 
on  the  faces  of  the  people  in  the  church.' 

From  the  later  '  Recollections  '  we  give  the  following 
weighty  and  important  appreciation  of  the  policies 
pursued  by  Pius  IX  and  by  his  successor  respec- 
tively : 

'  Pius  IX  had  been  no  diplomatist.  He  left  the  Papacy 
at  strife  with  almost  all  the  political  powers  of  Western 
civilization.  This  had  been  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
reaction  in  his  own  spirit  against  the  political  liberalism 
into  the  wake  of  which  he  had  been  drawn  in  the  early 
years  of  his  pontificate,  with  such  disastrous  consequences 
to  himself  and  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
In  Germany  the  Kulturkampf  was  raging.  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  even  Ireland,  the  United  States,  bigoted 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  all,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
offenders  and  were  being  treated  by  him  as  such.  Since 
the  Catholic  revival  after  the  blows  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Papacy  had  never  occupied  so  low  a  place  at  the 
political  table  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  breach  with 
Italy  still  yawned  wide  and  threatening.  He  could  never 
forgive  the  New  Nation  its  usurpation  of  his  territory, 
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his  deposition  from  political  kingship  and  the  personal 
humiliation  he  had  suffered.  And  the  New  Nation  could 
not  forgive  him  the  reactionary  tyranny  of  his  later  rule, 
his  subjection  to  the  intransigent  Jesuit  policy  and  his 
sheltering  behind  a  murderous  hedge  of  French 
chassepots. 

'  Then  his  fanatical  belief  in  his  own  infalhbility,  subtly 
played  upon  by  his  Jesuit  masters,  led  him  to  the  actuation 
of  measures  within  the  Church  itself  which  threw  into 
trouble  and  consternation  such  faithful  but  moderate 
magnates  as  Dupanloup  and  Newman. 

'  But  the  accession  of  Leo  XIII  brought  about  in  this 
entire  position  of  the  Papacy  little  less  than  a  revolution. 
Pius  IX  would  appear  to  have  had  a  prevision  of  such  a 
result,  should  the  votes  of  the  Conclave  fall  upon  Cardinal 
Pecci.  This  at  all  events  is  the  explanation  usually  given 
of  the  steps  he  took  shortly  before  his  death,  of  appointing 
the  Cardinal  to  an  office  which,  traditionally,  was  supposed 
to  debar  election  to  the  pontificate.  However  this  may 
be,  the  pre-eminent  fitness  of  the  man  for  the  hour  over- 
bore any  such  arbitrary  exclusion,  and  almost  without 
competition  the  vote  of  an  unusually  rapid  Conclave 
elevated  Gioacchino  Pecci,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Perugia,  to 
the  vacant  see. 

'  His  qualities  of  character  and  his  training  were  the 
very  opposite  of  those  of  his  predecessor.  Early  in  his 
ecclesiastical  career  he  had  been  Papal  Nuncio  at  Brussels  : 
and  for  some  years  in  that  centre  of  European  diplomacy, 
he  had  acquired  knowledge  of  the  political  world  and 
tactical  skill  in  adjusting  thereto  the  relations  of  the 
Papal  Church.  His  classical  tastes  and  culture  helped  to 
give  him  a  breadth  of  view  to  which  Pius  IX  could  make 
no  pretension.  His  diocese  of  Perugia,  one  of  the  widest 
in  Italy,  touched  Rome  itself  at  one  extremity  and  at  the 
other  the  Provinces  which  the  Revolution  had  wrested 
from    Rome.      In  this  difficult  position  he  had  won   a 
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widespread  reputation,  both  in  the  Pontifical  and  the  Itahan 
States,  for  tact  and  moderation,  and,  more  conjecturally, 
for  a  tendency  to  liberahsm. 

'  The  new  Pontiff  very  soon  disposed  of  the  legacy  of 
attrition  and  strife  with  the  outside  world  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  left  him.  His  first  act  was  to  open  communi- 
cations with  Bismarck,  leading  before  long  to  an  issue  of 
the  Kulturkampf  which  was  really  a  victory  for  the 
quiet  tact  of  the  Pontiff  over  the  boisterous  autocracy  of 
the  Chancellor.  One  by  one,  the  controversies  with  the 
other  powers  were  settled  ;  even  on  Royalist  France  was 
imposed  submission  to  the  "  powers  that  be."  The  result 
was  the  recovery  by  the  Papacy  of  a  prestige  and  authority 
in  Western  politics  which  far  more  than  compensated  for 
the  loss  of  mere  territorial  sovereignty.  What  all  this 
was  merely  intended  to  be  a  prelude  to,  in  Leo  XIII's 
relations  to  Italy,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  What  happened 
was  a  grave  outrage  on  the  part  of  anti-clerical  Rome,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  which  turned 
his  attitude  ever  thereafter  towards  New  Italy  into  one 
of  stubborn  bitterness.  On  the  occasion  of  the  solemn 
transferment  by  night  of  the  body  of  Pius  IX,  after  the 
customary  twelve  months'  repose  in  St.  Peter's,  to  the 
permanent  resting-place  he  had  chosen  in  the  Church  of 
San  Lorenzo,  the  large,  priest-hating  element  of  the 
Roman  populace  broke  loose.  There  had  no  doubt  been 
foolish  bravado  on  the  part  of  the  clericals  ;  but  the  howls 
and  hootings  and  scenes  of  actual  violence,  which  accom- 
panied the  sacred  procession  along  the  whole  route,  were 
a  disgrace  to  the  city  and  the  nation.  Nor  was  it  possible 
to  acquit  the  Government  of  a  most  culpable  want  of 
prevision,  to  say  the  least.  The  shameful  scene  seemed 
to  eat  its  way  into  the  very  soul  of  Leo  XIII.  He  never 
pardoned  it.  His  attitude  to  the  new  State  changed  from 
that  night.  Henceforward  it  seemed  as  if  he  sought  to 
raise  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the  Papacy  with  other 
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nations,  only  that  he  might  isolate  Italy,  and  one  day  be 
able  to  dictate  terms  to  her. 

'  All  this  new  policy  of  the  new  Pope  told  powerfully 
on  the  country  as  a  field  of  Protestant  evangelization. 
The  recovered  authority  and  influence  of  the  Papacy  in 
the  councils  of  the  Western  world  could  not  but  have  a 
corresponding  effect  on  Italy  itself.  The  Catholic  Church 
in  Italy  began  to  re-assert  itself ;  it  rallied  its  immense 
forces  ;  it  recovered  from  the  staggering  blows  of  the 
Revolution.  Italian  statesmen  had  to  take  it  into  larger 
account,  to  use  conciliation,  to  be  more  chary  of  giving 
offence.  Something  of  the  spirit  that  had  dictated  the 
first  Article  of  the  old  Piedmontese  Statute — the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  New  Italy — revived  :  "  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  the  Religion  of  the  State  ;  all  other  religions  are 
tolerated." 

'  The  change  was  felt  by  all  workers  in  the  field,  felt  even 
when  they  did  not  formulate  it  to  themselves,  felt  even  by 
those  who,  perhaps,  would  have  refused  to  acknowledge  it. 
Those  possibilities  of  a  reformed  Italy,  of  a  revolution  in 
the  religious  sphere  correspondent  with  that  in  the  political, 
which  in  those  early  days  were  in  the  air,  to  a  sane  mind, 
would  now  have  seemed  nothing  less  than  preposterous. 

'  We  workers  came  to  know  and  recognize  that  we  had 
to  deal  with  a  colossal  institution,  rooted  in  the  traditions 
of  centuries,  rooted  also  in  the  habits  of  religious  thought 
and  practice,  which  its  doctrines  and  assumptions  had 
been  weaving  from  time  immemorial.  Object  of  national 
pride,  too,  for  the  position  it  conferred  on  Italy  throughout 
the  world,  even  to  minds  that  had  no  belief  in  those  doctrines 
and  assumptions.  And  we  came  to  see  that  our  vocation 
and  hope  were  not  to  repeat  the  religious  revolutions  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  to  achieve  results  slower  and 
more  modest, 

'  How  often  have  friends  of  both  sexes,  prior  to  a  con- 
versation with  myself  which  was  perhaps  to  reveal  a  latent 
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scepticism  even  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  prefaced 
with  the  disillusioning  affirmation  :  "  Of  course,  you 
understand,  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  can  never  be  other  than 
a  Catholic  !  "  Or  perhaps  it  has  been  an  agnostic  soul 
in  search  of  some  religious  foothold,  and  the  preface  has 
been  :  "  Of  course,  if  I  were  to  embrace  any  religion,  it  would 
be  that  of  the  art,  history,  and  customs  of  my  country  !  " 

'  And  so  our  work  has  come  to  present  itself  to  us,  more 
and  more,  under  the  modest  twofold  aspect — first,  of 
creating  small  centres  of  Christian  life — true  Churches  of 
twos  and  threes,  minute  lamps  of  pure,  living  light  all 
over  the  land,  sufficiently  numerous  for  any  individual 
soul  whose  spiritual  needs  can  no  longer  find  satisfaction 
in  the  Church  of  the  country  to  find  one  new  enough  for 
personal  Christian  fellowship  ;  secondly,  of  shooting  out 
rays  of  light  into  the  great  darkness  be3'ond,  fostering 
religious  inquiry  and  unrest,  undermining  superstitions, 
shaking  false  security,  getting  people  to  read  the  simple 
gospel  story  and  apply  it  for  themselves  :  in  the  hope  that 
in  God's  good  time  and  way  the  national  conscience  shall 
be  so  roused  that  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself — 
in  Italy  at  all  events — there  shall  come  to  be  but  two  alter- 
natives, reformation  from  within,  or  one  more  great 
national  schism. 

'  The  above  considerations  tend  to  explain  why,  during 
the  years  that  followed,  the  work  took  the  character  rather 
of  consolidation,  and  of  sporadic  extension  from  existing 
centres,  than  that  of  the  opening  out  of  new  ones.' 


The  sequence  of  events  may  now  be  indicated  with 
sufficient  fullness  by  extracts  from  current  letters. 
There  is  less  of  a  story  to  tell ;  and  in  the  selections 
made  most  weight  is  allowed  to  the  interest  of  the 
subject-matter,  and  to  the  hght  thrown  upon  the 
character  of  the  writer. 
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1878,  May  19,  Padua. — I  have  determined  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  Mission  House  and  come  to  Conference. 
Here,  at  Padua,  I  shall  have  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  temporary  closing  of  the  institution.  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  definitely  and  permanently  close  it,  but  we 
shall  suspend  it  for  at  least  six  months,  possibly  longer, 

July  26,  Bradford  Conference, — You  will,  I  know, 
have  been  highly  gratified  by  my  election  into  the  legal 
hundred  ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  pleasure  it  will 
afford  to  you  has  been  one  great  element  in  my  own 
satisfaction,  .  ,  . 

It  is  remarkable  how  well  some  of  the  old  men  on  the 
platform  are  looking.  John  Farrar,  for  instance,  looks 
to  me  just  as  I  remember  him  years  ago.  Mr.  Rattenbury 
is  aged  a  good  deal,  but  Dr.  Osborn  looks  better  than  I 
expected  and  takes  a  very  prominent  and  influential  part 
in  debates.  Mr,  Arthur  looks  well,  Mr.  Walters  is  as 
grey  and  more  feeble  than  father.  Dr.  Rigg  makes  an 
admirable  President.  I  never  saw  a  better.  He  rules 
with  dignity  ;  keeps  discussions  to  the  point  ;  and  though 
he  speaks  often,  it  is  briefly,  and  to  purpose. 

December  16,  Florence. — I  came  here  to  be  present 
at  a  friendly  meeting  of  all  the  various  superintendents 
of  mission  work  in  Italy,     We  had  a  very  interesting  day's 
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conference  at  the  house  of  Mr.  McDougall,  though  two  of 
the  superintendents  were  absent — Dr.  Vernon  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Mr.  Wall  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  From  Florence  I  went  to  Spezia,  where  I  have 
still  much  trouble  about  the  winding  up  of  our  accounts 
of  the  new  church  and  schools. 

At  Intra,  the  extreme  point  of  our  work  towards  the 
north,  I  passed  the  Sunday  lodging  with  Signor  Bossi. 
When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  a  lad  in  our  school  at  Milan, 
and  his  wife  was  in  the  school  at  Padua. 

At  Padua,  I  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zocco,  with  their  two 
lovely  little  ones,  quite  well.  Their  trip  to  England  has 
wonderfully  set  them  up.  But  it  seems  strange  to  have  no 
institution  at  Padua.  I  do  hope  we  may  be  able  to  open 
again  next  autumn.  I  only  stayed  at  Bologna  a  few 
hours,  but  saw  Signor  Roland,  and  visited  our  day-school, 
which  flourishes  well.  Mrs.  Roland  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
ver}'  ill.  She  is,  I  fear,  suffering  from  heart  disease.  My 
next  stage  was  Parma,  where  I  make  my  home  with  my  dear 
old  friend  Moreno.  He  is  very  proud  and  happy  in  being 
at  length — after  three  marriages — a  father,  and  thinks 
there  is  no  baby  in  the  world  like  his  dear  little  Esther. 

At  Parma,  Giovanni  Bonifazi,  the  minister  of  the 
adjoining  town  of  Reggio,  came  to  meet  me.  Thence  I 
passed  to  Cremona,  and  for  the  Sunday  to  two  village 
stations — Sabbionetta  and  Vico-bellignano.  I  preached 
at  both  places,  and  altogether  had  a  very  heavy  day — for 
it  was  bitterly  cold  ;  the  snow  lay  thickly  on  the  ground, 
and  I  had  to  ride  more  than  thirty  miles  in  an  open  con- 
veyance. On  the  Monday  I  had  a  still  more  trying  day, 
for  I  went  across  country  to  Mezzano,  our  most  flourishing 
village  station  in  Italy  ;  and  thence  again  across  country 
to  the  Parma  station,  where  I  took  the  night  train  to 
Rimini,  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  roads  were  so  bad 
with  half-melted  snow  and  half-broken-up  frost,  that  it 
was   with   difficulty  our    gaunt   and    bony   horse   could 
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accomplish  the  journey.  But  at  six  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning  I  found  m3^self  at  Rimini.  This  is  the  most 
sterile  of  our  stations.  The  city  is  given  up  to  Atheism, 
Socialism,  International  Communism,  and  all  that  is 
hostile  to  Christianity.  Signor  Martinelli,  our  minister, 
is  much  discouraged,  and  I  was  glad  to  revive  him  with 
a  word  or  two  of  comfort.     To-morrow  I  return  home. 

1879,  April  25,  Rome. — Since  I  last  wrote  Mr.  Arthur 
has  been  and  we  have  had  our  United  S}Tiod  at  Naples. 
It  was  a  large  one.  About  thirty-five  ministers  were 
present.  We  had  again  to  report  an  increase,  though  less 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  Our  brethren  seemed 
greatly  to  enjoy  getting  all  together  ;  and  would,  I  believe, 
go  back  to  their  work  stimulated  and  refreshed.  The 
public  services  were  largely  attended.  We  have  had  a 
great  number  of  special  services  of  late  in  Rome.  All 
through  Passion  Week,  Signor  Sciarelli  and  I  preached 
on  subjects  suited  to  the  time,  and  had  large  congrega- 
tions. 

June  15,  Cremona. — Our  newest  enterprise  is  at  Genoa. 
We  have  taken  a  small  hall,  but  in  a  good  position.  Zocco 
seems  in  excellent  spirits.  Both  he  and  his  wife  after 
their  many  trials  and  discouragements,  will,  I  trust,  find 
at  Genoa  a  sphere  of  happy  and  successful  work.  Finance 
is,  as  usual,  the  point  where  the  shoe  pinches.  The 
distress  at  home  casts  its  shadow  over  us  here.  We  have 
already  received  official  notice  that  we  must,  next  year, 
retrench  five  per  cent,  at  least,  upon  present  outlay.  That 
of  course  puts  off  the  possibility  of  reopening  Padua 
for  another  year. 

December  13,  Rome. — ^There  will  be  an  awful  amount  of 
suffering  this  winter  among  the  poor  in  Italy.  The  failure 
of  last  year's  crop,  especially  of  the  maize,  coming  upon 
the  heels  of  the  inundations  of  the  Po,  and  other  rivers, 
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will  reduce  to  desperation  the  condition  of  some  districts. 
Here,  in  Rome,  we  hear  continually  frightful  tales  of 
misery.  There  is  much  discontent  throughout  the  land. 
The  heavy  taxation  and  the  present  misery  make  the  masses 
miirmur  against  the  new  order  of  things.  Often  we  hear 
the  phrase  '  Stavamo  meglio,  qnando  stavamo  peggio.' 
Then  the  clerical  party  has  its  ramifications  ever3^vhere, 
and  has  access  to  the  popular  ear.  Government  is  at  a 
deadlock,  paralysed  by  internal  dissensions.  The  new 
Ministry  is  just  now  on  its  trial  before  Parliament.  But  I 
have  no  confidence  in  its  permanence  because  I  have 
no  faith  in  our  public  men.  They  would  sacrifice  anything 
to  trip  one  another  up.  At  least  that  is  true  of  the  majority 
of  the  Leaders  of  the  Left.  My  only  hope  is,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  country  will  be  opened  by  the  time  of  the  next 
elections,  and  that  we  shall  have  the  Right  so  far  strength- 
ened as  to  open  the  way  to  a  return  to  power.  This  is 
evidently  what  the  clericals  dread,  and  that  is  a  pretty 
good  sign  of  what  we  should  desire. 

December  28,  Rome. — ^Everywhere  here  there  is  deficiency 
of  work.  The  Government  promises  and  promises  to  give 
employment  in  the  building  of  new  railways  ;  in  new  erec- 
tions in  Rome  ;  in  the  banking  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Po  ; 
and  the  like.  But  meanwhile  it  does  nothing,  and  wastes 
its  time  in  factious  party  squabbles.  Our  doors  are  daily 
besieged  by  beggars,  and  my  wife's  work  among  the  poor 
women  brings  before  us  most  heart-rending  cases  of 
distress.  We  tax  ourselves  to  the  utmost,  but  after  all 
it  is  so  little  we  can  do. 

1880,  April  21,  Rome. — Next  week  is  our  Synod  at 
Parma.  Mr.  Foster  is  already  there,  after  making  a  tour 
of  the  churches.  He  may  settle  down  at  Genoa,  as  what 
would  be  practically  a  Vice-Chairman  of  the  District.  I 
hope  to  give  mj^  undisturbed  attention  to  the  training  of 
students  and  local  work  in  Rome  :  also  to  give  thought  to 
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the  production  of  books  in  Italian  for  present  and  future 
time. 

August  25,  RoccA  Di  Papa. — Bricks  and  mortar  seem  the 
special  form  that  my  earthly  probation  is  destined  to 
take.  I  have  been  obliged  this  summer  to  divide  the  build- 
ing we  have  used  as  a  warehouse  in  Via  Scrofa  into  two 
apartments  for  habitation,  to  give  Capellini  and  Sciarelli 
more  room  for  their  growing  families. 

Then  we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  inserting  no 
fewer  than  five  iron  beams  in  various  parts  of  the  house  to 
strengthen  the  floors  which  were  threatening  to  give  way. 
And  we  have  not  done  yet  ;  and  the  terraces  are  a  perennial 
trouble. 

1881,  December  17,  Rome. — ^To  think  of  a  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  the  world's  banker  (Rothschild)  con- 
spiring against  a  poor  Methodist  missionary  !  Exchange 
came  down  about  two  months  ago  with  a  run.  In  one 
month  from  27.80  to  26.40,  and  then  to  25.80,  where  it 
stands  to-day.  Fancy,  the  difference  to  me  is  already 
about  700  francs  a  month,  and  will  be  more  before  next 
year  is  out.  Indeed  I  fully  expect  that  after  Christmas 
we  shall  have  exchange  hovering  a  little  above  par,  which 
means  about  11,000  francs  a  year  difference  in  our  resources. 
I  have  been  obliged,  of  course,  to  horrify  the  Committee 
once  more,  and  as  yet,  neither  they  nor  I  can  devise  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

If  we  have  to  cut  down  to  the  amount  of  the  diminished 
income,  there  will  have  to  be  some  fearful  moral  butchery 
— ^a  trade  for  which,  as  you  know,  I  have  no  vocation. 
In  any  case  retrenchment  cannot  be  made  all  at  once. 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  we  have  succeeded  in  letting  the 
Padua  house  pretty  well  at  last,  and  we  have  also  the  house 
here  in  a  state  of  repose. 

1882,  May  24,  Rome. — I  suppose  it  is  definitely  decided 
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that  we  remain  in  Italy,  Every  exit  seemed  hedged  up. 
Foster  positively  declined  to  take  up  the  superintendency. 
All  the  men  were  very  affectionately  urgent  ;  far  more 
so  than  I  had  expected.  Mr.  Olver  was  strong  in  his 
opinion ;  I  dared  not  force  my  way  through  everything. 
To  some  extent  it  is  a  submission  of  my  own  judgement  to 
that  of  others.  I  have  sincerely  thought  that  a  change  of 
direction  would  be  good  for  the  work.  Even  still  I  see 
many  reasons  for  which  such  an  opinion  holds  good.  Bui 
I  feel  that  I  must  consider  that  God  has  expressed  His 
will  by  means  of  the  barriers  that  have  arisen  on  every  hand. 
And  this  thought  makes  me  content  and  strong.  I  never 
felt  the  responsibility  of  direction  heavier  than  now. 

Poor  Girone  is  still  assailed  by  his  unwearied  enemies. 

That  scamp  of  a  F has  found  a  Naples  journal  foul 

enough  to  print  his  abominable  calumnies,  and  though 
Girone  has  '  had  him  up  '  and  he  was  condemned  for  libel, 
he  does  not  cease  his  attacks.  He  is  now  dragging  in 
Sciarelli  and  the  Padua  Institution,  and  there  seems  no 
help  for  it.  The  law  will  do  nothing  but  fine  him,  and  he 
seems  to  have  those  at  his  back  who  are  willing  to  pay  his 
fines  so  that  he  will  only  continue  to  fling  his  filth  at  the 
Evangelicals.  For  the  rest  no  practical  harm  seems  to  be 
done.  The  schools  of  Spezia  are  not  a  whit  less  prosperous, 
and  Sciarelli  seems  to  be  more  popular  than  ever  at  Naples. 
There  is  a  little  movement  at  Bassano.  The  good  folks 
there  want  to  find  a  locale,  and  the  Zanoni  offer  to 
give  the  money  if  we  can  get  it  from  the  sale  of  their 
pictures.  Some  of  their  paintings  are  really  valuable,  if 
we  could  find  a  buyer. 

Professor  Strobel  of  Parma  has  been  elected  Deputy  to 
the  Parliament — the  only  Protestant  there.  He  is  a  deacon 
of  our  church.  The  opening  of  the  new  hall  at  Genoa  has 
been  a  great  success.  Zocco  is  wonderfully  encouraged. 
May  God  be  with  him  and  bless  him. 
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1883,  January  9. — I  cannot  say  much  of  the  progress 
of  the  work.  If  we  can  only  once  get  a  compact,  working, 
living  Church,  though  small,  we  shall  have  growth  and 
fruits.  This  is  the  week  of  special  prayer,  and  we  have 
started  well.  I  trust  there  will  come  responses  of  power 
and  blessing  upon  us  all.  Bonifazi*  is  working  well.  He 
has  opened  one  new  village  station,  without  any  increase 
of  expense  to  the  mission  ;  and  has  made  of  the  work  in 
Castel-maggiore  almost  a  new  thing.  But  we  have  some 
men  and  churches  which  will  have  to  rnend  or  be  dropped. 

June  20,  TivoLi. — You  see  that  this  year  we  are  trying 
new  summer  quarters.  Our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Searle 
have  converted  an  old  convent  in  this  place,  just  opposite 
the  cascades  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  into  a  country 
residence.  And  so,  during  three  months  of  the  summer, 
they  are  glad  to  let  the  place  to  friends,  rent  free,  on  the 
simple  condition  that  the  tenants  will  pay  the  servants  and 
look  to  the  house  and  grounds. 

The  abundant  corridor  and  garden  ground  will  provide 
the  children  with  sufficient  air  and  exercise  to  answer  the 
hygienic  purpose  of  a  villeggiatum.  Then  Tivoli  is 
very  conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  Rome  :  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tivoli  hill  are  the  sulphur  baths,  Acque  Alhule. 

1  have  recently  had  a  tour  among  all  the  churches,  going 

*  During  the  progress  of  this  book  through  the  press,  this  gifted 
and  beloved  brother  was  suddenly  called  to  his  reward  in  a 
calamitous  railway  accident  between  Pauda  and  Venice. 
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even  to  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  ending  with  our 
Northern  Synod  at  Genoa.  In  both  districts  our  continued 
financial  embarrassment  obliges  us  to  check  and  repress 
the  natural,  inevitable,  and  desirable  tendency  of  things  to 
grow — for  all  growth  implies  expense.  If  we  could  only 
develop  local  resources  sufficiently  to  meet  new  growths ! 
And  this  is  supposed  to  be  possible,  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
Mission  House  policy. 

1884,  October  12,  Rome. — ^We  went  up  Monte  Gennaro, 
the  highest  point  near  Rome,  4,000  feet.  Then  Mary, 
Ralph  and  I  went  up  Monte  Antore,  beyond  Subiaco,  6,500 
feet  high.  It  is  a  magnificent  peak  and  a  very  fine  ride  to 
it,  for  we  went  on  mule-back.  Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  it 
was  the  finest  excursion  I  ever  took. 

Rome  looks  to  me  somewhat  dingy  and  poverty-stricken, 
after  the  signs  of  wealth  that  meet  one  everywhere  in 
English  cities.  It  looks  the  worse,  perhaps,  because  they 
are  pulling  down  in  so  many  places  and  are  so  slow  to 
rebuild.  Our  English  colony  is  re-gathering,  i.e.  the  little 
portion  of  it  we  know,  and  soon  we  shall  be  in  full  swing  of 
work.  I  hope  to  organize  our  work  better,  and  to  this  I 
shall  lend  all  my  energies  :  on  this,  and  on  the  revival  and 
increase  of  our  Church  here  in  Rome.  It  would  so  tell  on 
all  the  work,  if  we  could  only  have  a  model  church,  con- 
gregation, and  circuit  here. 

The  Free  Church  authorities  are  not  reopening  their 
college  this  year,  which  will  release  a  little  of  my  time  for 
other  work. 

My  only  assistant  is  my  student,  Wigley.  This  throws 
rather  more  than  half  the  services  on  my  shoulders.  But 
of  this  you  know  I  never  complain,  the  preaching  is  just 
the  part  of  the  work  I  most  enjoy.  My  hope  of  course  is 
to  get  hold  of  the  young  men  of  the  city — ^the  impiegati ; 
especiaUy  youths  away  from  home,  with  no  attractions 
for  their  evenings  save  the  cafe  or  theatre  or  worse.     This 
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evening  I  have  just  been  lecturing  on  '  Paleario  '  and  have 
had  an  interested  audience  of  about  thirty,  all  included, 
but  few  for  the  time  the  lecture  has  cost  me  ;  but  here,  one 
learns  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things. 

1885,  February  16. — I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  only  one  Protestant  Church  in  Italy. 
It  is  well,  in  rny  opinion,  that  we  as  Methodists  should  exist, 
provided  we  do  really  bring  into  the  field  our  Methodist 
traditions.  Christ  is,  however,  above  all,  and  will  guide 
us  aright,  if  we  leave  ourselves  in  His  hands. 

1886,  November  27. — ^We  have  had  lately  here  in  Rome  a 
congress  of  the  '  Anthropological  Society,'  where  man  has 
been  declared  not  to  be  descended  from  the  ape,  but  an 
ape,  and  retaining  the  worst  of  the  ape's  qualities.  There 
has  been  too  a  congress  for  the  '  Study  of  the  Penal  Ques- 
tion,' in  which  scepticism  has  been  equally  rampant.  To 
these  the  public,  at  least  the  cultured  part  of  it,  flock. 
But  when  the  subject  discussed  is  religion,  no  one  has  any 
longer  interest  in  the  matter.  Were  it  not  for  some  bright 
spots  in  our  distant  stations,  I  should  be  very  much  dis- 
heartened :  for  I  feel  as  if,  here,  almost  every  method  had 
been  tried  and  in  vam. 

1887,  February  i,  Rome. — ^We  have  recently  had  the 
visit  of  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins.  He  stayed  a  month  in 
Rome,  then  just  before  Christmas  went  to  Naples.  After 
his  return  to  Rome,  I  accompanied  him  to  the  north, 
visiting  Pisa,  Spezia,  Bologna,  Venice  and  Milan.  Here 
we  had  a  gathering  of  all  the  ministers,  except  Capellini, 
in  the  Northern  District — a  first  sitting  in  fact  for  the  year. 
On  the  whole  Mr.  J.  was  favourably  impressed  with  our 
work,  and  I  think  we  have  secured  another  friend  in  the 
secretariat.  It  has  been  decided  that  about  this  time 
next  year  (D.V.)  a  United  Synod  is  to  be  held  in  Rome  at 
which  Mr,  Olver  will '  assist.' 
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Last  week  we  had  the  heaviest  fall  of  snow  that  has  been 
known  in  Rome  for  fifty  years.  In  my  own  experience  of 
fifteen  years  I  never  saw  it  lie  on  the  ground  before.  But 
it  has  all  disappeared  in  two  sunny  days. 

July  6,  RoccA  Di  Papa. — Our  old  villa  has  been  sold  to 
a  society  of  French  nuns  for  an  orphanage,  so  we  have 
taken  up  our  abode  this  year  in  Casa  Botti,  the  first  house 
on  the  right  as  you  enter  the  village.  We  are  very  happy 
with  our  friends.  Mrs.  Amos  and  her  children  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  rough  it.  They  are  homely,  cheerful, 
content  with  almost  anything,  and  are  very  lively  company. 

As  I  sit  at  my  window  at  the  present  moment,  and  look 
out  at  the  slopes  of  wood-clad  mountain  just  in  front  of 
me,  standing  out  clear  and  bright,  in  the  pure  cloudless 
sky,  I  think — '  The  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places,' 
and  from  my  heart  I  humbly  thank  my  God. 

1888,  October  24,  Rome. — Filippini  is  uniting  the  position 
of  the  minister  of  the  church  at  Pavia  with  that  of  pro- 
fessor in  the  Government  Lyceum — of  course  surrendering 
to  us  the  stipend  he  receives  in  the  latter  capacity.  It  is 
an  experiment,  and  seems  to  promise  well.  Already  some 
of  his  pupils  are  coming  regularly  to  the  services. 

December  21,  Rome. — The  year  that  is  drawing  to  a 
close  has  been  an  eventful  one  both  for  the  family  and  the 
work.  The  departure  of  our  children  to  India  is  the  family 
event  of  importance.  It  is  for  us  a  sad  separation.  As 
years  advance,  hope  dare  not  take  any  long  flights.  We 
cannot  keep  always  the  young  birds  in  the  nest.  The 
one  dark  shadow  is  my  dear  wife's  health.  I  begin  to 
fear  that  no  permanent  cure  is  now  to  be  hoped  for.  By 
great  care  she  may  stave  off  those  terrible  spasmodic 
attacks,  which  are  like  passing  through  the  dark  valley  to 
return  again  :  but  she  will  be,  I  fear,  an  invalid  to  the  end. 
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I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  our  educational  work.  Were  it  possible  to  resuscitate 
past  enterprises,  the  first  I  would  call  into  life  again  would 
be  the  Paduan  school — rather  the  boys'  department  than 
the  girls'.  I  am  waiting,  even  as  it  is,  the  leadings  of 
God's  Providence,  The  need  of  a  good  middle-class 
boys'  school  is  so  great,  that  I  think  the  way  will  be  opened 
to  some  of  us  to  undertake  it.  It  may  be  too  late  for  me. 
Another  project  which  lies  very  much  in  my  heart  is  the 
publication  of  an  Italian  weekly,  something  on  the  lines 
of  the  old  Museo  Cristiano.  Perhaps  the  time  has  not 
yet  come.  At  all  events,  it  is  enough  for  any  of  us  to  do 
day  by  day  the  work  that  comes  to  his  hand,  and  I  shall 
be  content  if  I  have  grace  for  this. 

1889,  March  20,  Rome. — We  have  in  the  city  preaching 
in  the  fashionable  church  of  San  Carlo,  the  celebrated 
Father  Agostino  of  Montefeltro,  the  great  modern  Romanist 
orator.  He  draws  immense  crowds.  To  hear  him  you 
must  go  an  hour  and  a  half  before  time,  and  stand  patiently 
in  the  midst  of  a  crush,  till  he  appears  in  the  pulpit. 
Meantime,  the  church  is  full  of  irreverent,  noisy  chatter. 
I  have  heard  him  once.  The  sermon  was  at  once  very 
effective  and  very  defective.  His  rapid  flow  of  picked 
and  imaginative  expressions,  his  striking  gestures  and 
impassioned  delivery,  and  the  modemness  of  his  themes 
and  illustrations,  combine  to  make  a  powerful  impression, 
or  rather  to  delight  and  hold  breathless  his  audience.  But, 
as  gospel  preaching,  and  even  as  Romanist  teaching,  the 
sermon  that  I  heard  was  the  play  of  Hamlet  without 
Hamlet.  The  way  to  God  which  in  the  end  he  professed 
to  point  out  was  neither  their  way  nor  ours.  Christ  was 
equally  excluded  with  the  Church.  If  the  Vatican  is 
content  to  crowd  one  of  its  churches,  no  matter  how  little 
of  its  own  creed  is  preached,  it  may  well  congratulate 
itself.    But    if   it   wishes   to   spread    Christianity,    even 
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according  to  its  own  dogmas,  nothing  is  gained  from  such 
a  discourse  as  it  was  my  lot  to  hear. 

1889,  August  15,  Rome  (To  his  Daughter,  Romola).— 
I  have  been  lately  reading  up  the  history  of  the  Walden- 
sians  prior  to  my  visit  to  the  valleys.    It  is  very  interesting. 
They  were  awfully  persecuted — that  I  knew  before — but 
what  I  did  not  know  was  the  way  in  which  they  defended 
themselves.     Time  after  time  they  fought  against  their 
foes  till  they  compelled  them  to  give  in.     In  1586  they 
were  swept  clean  out  of  the  valleys,  some  eight  thousand 
of  them  killed,  three  thousand  thrown  into  prison,  and  one 
or  two  thousands  dispersed  in  exile,  chiefly  in  Switzerland. 
Three  years  afterwards,  in  1589,  about  nine  hundred  of 
them  returned,  marching  through  Savoy,  across  the  Alps, 
forcing  their  way  through  the  snow  and  through  opposing 
forces,  till  they  reached  their  valleys.      Reduced  to  about 
400    by   desertion,    this     handful    of     people    defended 
themselves  against  the  combined  armies  of  France  and 
Savoy,  stood  a  six  months'  siege  on  a  conical  hill  called 
Balsille,  and  at  last,  through  a  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  were  allowed  to  settle  in  their  valley, 
bring  back   their   families,   be  rejoined  by  such  of  their 
compatriots  as  were  still  living  in  the  dungeons  of  Pied- 
mont, and  enjoy  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
consciences.     This  is  the  great  event  the  Rentree  Glorieuse, 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  to  be  celebrated  in  the  valleys  a 
fortnight  hence.     On  Monday  the  26th  we  are  all  going  to 
Balsille,  the  scene  of  the  siege,  and  all  the  mountains  and 
valleys  are  to  be  illuminated.     There  will  be  representa- 
tives from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  speechifjong,  and  all 
kinds  of  festivities.     King  Humbert  has  sent  5,000  francs 
towards  the  celebration.     I  shall  very  likely  write  some- 
thing about  it  in  some  of  the  English  journals  after  my 
return.     At  all  events  I  will  try  to  write  to  you  and  tell 
you  something  about  what  is  going  on.     Dear  me  !  What 
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between  you  all,  Bangalore  and  Jhansi,  Oxford  and 
Queenswood,  I  shall  have  something  to  do  to  keep  up  my 
correspondence. 

1889,  September  12,  Porto  d'Anzio  (To  his  Daughter, 
Romola). — Not  even  for  your  birthday  did  I  manage  to 
get  a  letter  to  you  written.  I  am  truly  sorry,  and  half- 
ashamed  that  you  should  have  been  so  long  at  school 
without  receiving  anything  from  me  save  the  line  or  two 
I  sent  for  the  first  day.  But  you  will  have  heard  what  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  I  have  been.  Well, 
now  you  will,  no  doubt,  be  wishing  to  hear  something 
about  these  wonderful  journeyings  of  mine. 

First  as  to  my  home.  I  was  very  delightfully  lodged. 
The  Villa  Hollande  in  which  I  was  located  is  a  large  three- 
storey  country  house,  almost  such  as  might  belong  to  an 
English  squire,  with  gardens  and  plantations  round  it, 
and  splendid  views  of  the  mountains  and  mountain- 
valleys  from  its  terraces.  It  was  quite  the  home  for  the 
guests  of  distinction  !  We  were  a  large  party  lodging 
in  the  house,  and  then  we  had  always  besides  ourselves 
guests  at  the  dinner-table.  The  hospitality  was  most 
profuse,  the  table  quite  luxuriously  supplied  with  good 
things. 

One  day  we  had  Sir  Henry  Layard  (the  discoverer  of 
Nineveh)  and  Lady  Layard  to  dine  with  us.  My  hosts 
were  the  very  nicest  people  I  think,  in  all  the  valleys.  I 
say  hosts,  for  there  were  two  families  actmg  as  such.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Peyrot,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Meille, 
Mr.  Pe57rot  and  Mrs.  Meille  being  brother  and  sister. 

From  all  the  ministers  I  met  with  nothing  but  kindness 
and  courtesy.  I  was  three  times  called  on  to  speak,  and 
my  speech  at  the  Synod  was  remarkably  well  received. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  honest  and  persevering  efforts  I 
hduve  alwaj's  made  not  to  come  into  collision  with  the 
Waldensians,  preferring  rather  to  give  waj^  and  give  up. 
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than  to  have  dissension  and  strife  between  their  ministers 
and  ours.     I  met  with  a  great  many  old  friends. 

1890,  May  15,  Rome. — ^The  most  conspicuous  increase 
this  year  has  been  perhaps  in  the  schools  at  Mezzano, 
where  I  found  152  children  in  regular  attendance.  We 
shall  probably  have  even  more  next  year.  The  schools 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion as  taking  the  place  of  the  communal  schools,  and  we 
have  in  consequence  received  a  grant  of  2,000  francs  from 
the  Ministry  towards  the  expenses  of  the  new  erection. 

There  are  considerable  openings  round  Lago  Maggiore. 
At  Intra  I  found  a  remarkable  congregation,  meeting 
twice  a  week,  composed  chiefly  of  lads  from  the  factories 
and  workshops.  There  were  162  present  on  the  evening 
that  I  spoke  to  them — many  of  them  disposed  to  turn  the 
whole  thing  into  a  joke  ;  yet  some  evidently  serious  and 
eager  for  instruction.  Better,  however,  such  a  medley 
than  empty  benches  and  dull  routine.  It  sets  the  minister's 
wits  working,  and  if  he  has  the  root  of  the  matter  within 
him,  drives  him  to  his  knees. 

We  have  just  commenced  the  new  schools  at  Spezia, 
and  are  building  for  400  children.  Ambitious,  is  it 
not  ?  I  am  a  good  deal  troubled  about  the  work  at 
Milan  and  Genoa.  Both  places  are  prosperous,  and  it  is 
this  very  fact  which  creates  the  difficulty.  Both  our 
places  are  overcrowded  and  unhealthy.  Meanwhile,  at 
Milan,  the  Methodist  Episcopals  have  built  hard  by  us  at 
a  cost  of  £y,200,  and  at  Genoa  they  are  only  waiting  for 
the  Columbus  Centenary  in  1892,  to  raise  a  monumental 
edifice.  We  cannot  build  in  either  place.  I  am  disposed 
to  advocate  the  abandonment  of  one  of  the  places. 

1891,  November  18,  Rome. — Here  the  non-elasticity 
of  the  grant  is  a  source  of  perpetual  difficulty.  Until  the 
Lord  raises  up  a  laity — if  not  wealthy,  at  least  possessed 
of  some  means  beyond  the  miserable  stipend  of  an  Italian 
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peasant,  or  artizan  or  impiegato,  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  work  will  continue  to  gall  terribly  the  shoulders 
of  the  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  who  has  to  bear  the  yoke 
of  the  superintendency. 

If  I  could  have  a  real  holiday  for  a  couple  of  months — 
such  a  holiday  as  a  man  gets  on  board  a  ship,  where  no 
postman  can  reach  him,  how  delicious  it  would  be  I  It  is 
eight  years  since  I  had  one  ! 

1892,  Augtist  21,  Rome. — It  is  almost  incredible  to  me 
that  I  am  so  close  upon  the  verge  of  old  age.  Yet  I  often 
feel  very  young  still.  In  many  respects  I  have  in  excess 
the  inspiration,  the  looking-forward  habit,  of  youth,  rather 
than  the  retrospective  one,  which  ought  to  characterize  age. 

1894,  June  I,  Rome. — ^We  have  had  an  excellent  United 
Synod  at  Naples,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Macdonald. 
We  reported  in  the  two  districts  an  increase  of  nearly  a 
hundred  members.  Many  of  the  stories  of  evangelistic 
work  were  very  encouraging.  We  have  agreed  to  open  a 
mission  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Elliott,  the  soldiers' 
missionary  there,  is  going  to  provide  the  hall  and  the 
lodgings,  and  we  are  to  sapport  the  man  by  united  contri- 
butions from  the  two  districts.  Mr.  Macdonald  proves  an 
excellent  President.  It  is  a  great  advantage  that  he  speaks 
French  fluently.  His  public  discouises  and  addresses  to 
the  men  were  alike  most  impressive,  and  in  society  he  is 
delightful. 


It  is  in  the  Old  Country  that,  after  all  these  long  years  of 
absence,  I  should  like  to  have  a  brief  spell  of  simple  lazi- 
ness. Its  green  fields  and  shady  lanes,  and  its  speech  and 
usages,  with  all  the  associations  that  cluster  round  them 
from  the  long  past,  have  an  indescribable  attraction  for 
me.  I  do  not  care  very  much  where  it  is  we  meet,  choose 
that    for    yourselves    as    may    be   most    agreeable   and 
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convenient.  To  be  in  England,  and  with  you,  and  to 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  rest  and  enjoy  myself  will  be  a 
terrestrial  paradise. 

December  22,  Rome. — Hugh  Price  Hughes  is  here. 
Yesterday  we  had  an  English  meeting  in  our  Sunday-school 
room,  at  which  both  he  and  Mrs.  Hughes  spoke  to  the 
delight  of  everybody.  The  meeting  was  a  great  success. 
On  Sunday  he  speaks  again  in  our  Italian  church  and  I 
translate.  Last  Wednesday  we  had  Capellini's  Soldiers' 
Communion  Service.  Some  two  hundred  men  of  all  arms 
were  present.  The  Sunday-school  Festival  comes  on 
Thiursday  next,  on  which  Mary  is  spending  no  end  of  pains. 
We  are  to  have  the  Santa  Claus  piece  you  sent.  You  can 
hardly  imagine  what  labour  it  needs  to  adapt  it  to  Italian 
words,  and  then  to  drill  it  into  all  these  Italian  children. 
Then  we  have  two  Mothers'  Meeting  festivals,  a  Church 
gathering  and  Watchnight  with  coffee  and  buns  the  last 
night  of  the  year  ;  New  Year's  Day  Communion  Service, 
with  other  meetings,  to  say  nothing  of  our  social  parties. 
You  will  well  imagine  that  the  days  are  all  too  short,  even 
though  prolonged  far  into  the  night,  for  all  there  is  to  do. 
Well !  God  has  been  very  good  to  us.  My  heart  swells 
with  gratitude. 

1895,  December  22,  Rome. — More  and  more  as  I  grow 
older  the  entrance  of  the  Divine  Son  into  the  human  family 
becomes  the  one  Sun-Truth  of  the  Universe. 

I  have  been  putting  this  thought  under  a  certain  phase 
of  it  before  my  congregation  this  evening.  I  have  told 
them  that  the  one  thing  we  know  about  God  is  His  heart. 
Let  us  try  to  predicate  anything  else  about  Him,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  negatives.  He  is  not  con- 
ditioned by  time  nor  by  space,  nor  limited  in  power  nor 
in  knowledge,  and  so  on.  But  when  we  try  to  formulate 
positives  we  are  lost,  we  know  nothing.  Imagination 
itself  flags  on  unpoised  wing  in  the  infinite  void.     But  we 
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know  that  God  is  love.  We  can  interpret  His  heart  by  our 
own.  No  man — no  creature — hath  seen  God  at  any  time  : 
but  the  Only  Begotten,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  hath  declared  Him.  Grace,  which  is  Truth,  came  by 
Jesus  Christ.  And  so  the  celebration  day  of  the  Birth 
of  our  Lord  into  humanity  is  the  One  Day  of  the  Year. 
If  they  keep  festival  days  in  heaven,  surely  this  is  the  one 
they  will  keep. 

1896,  November  26,  Rome. — I  am  safe  home  again  and 
delighted  to  be  so,  as  you  may  imagine.  By  God's  mercy 
I  was  in  Rome  station  by  midnight  on  Wednesday  :  and 
how  thankful  was  I  to  find  myself  in  our  own  dining-room, 
with  wife  and  bairns  around  me,  once  more.  Dr.  Young 
thinks  that  the  leg  is  decidedly  healing.  He  prescribes 
two  days  of  perfect  rest. 

1898,  February  4,  Rome  (to  Romola). — ^This  is  the  first 
thing  I  do  after  that  the  pressure  of  these  last  few  weeks 
has  been  a  little  lightened.  I  have  indeed  been  working 
at  high  pressure.  The  fact  is  that  engagement  with  the 
Sunday  at  Home  is  just  the  last  straw  of  the  proverb. 
I  am  glad  of  the  money  ;  it  will  tide  over  the  children's 
school  expenses  very  nicely  :  but  the  burden  is  heavy. 
I  am  a  slow  composer,  and  the  subject  is,  I  think,  singularly 
exacting.  The  story  of  Italy  is  very  complex,  it  is  about 
eight  different  histories  woven  together,  and  yet  there  are 
limits  of  all  kinds  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  a 
journal  like  the  Sunday  at  Home — limits  of  space,  limits  in 
the  antecedent  knowledge  of  readers.  I  have  just  sent  off 
the  fourth  article,  that  which  will  be  published  on  the  first 
of  April,  and  I  groan  at  the  thought  that  month  by  month 
for  six  months  yet,  I  must  produce  the  inevitable  article. 
The  last  has  dealt  chiefly  with  the  early  life  and  work  of 
Mazzini.  His  was  a  character  of  singular  nobleness,  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  my  estimate 
of  him  to  the  public.     When  you  see  the  April  number 
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read  especially  the  quotation  I  give  at  the  end  from  a  piece 
of  Mazzini's  Autobiography.  He  is  singularly  Christian 
in  spirit  without  being  Christian  in  form.  Indeed  the 
element  that  a  personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
put  into  it  is  just  what  it  lacks.  It  is  an  account  of  a 
spiritual  crisis  that  he  went  through  in  the  most  disastrous 
period  of  his  life.  In  substance  what  he  says  is  this : 
He  began  to  doubt  whether  patriotism  and  humanity  and 
all  he  had  lived  for,  all  he  had  sacrificed  everything  for, 
all  he  had  sent  troops  of  men  to  death  for,  were  not  phan- 
tasms— ^whether  life  had  anything  worth  living  for.  Then 
he  tells  how  he  emerged  from  these  depths  never  to  fall 
into  them  again.  It  was  by  dying  to  self.  He  gave  up 
asking,  seeking,  caring  for  his  own  individual  happiness. 
He  dug  a  grave  and  buried  in  it  his  old  ego,  and  trod  it 
down  so  that  no  one  might  even  know  he  had  done  so. 
And  out  of  that  he  rose  a  new  man.  Thankful  to  God  for 
any  happiness  He  might  give  him,  he  claimed  none,  and 
would  not  acknowledge  that  the  question  of  personal 
happiness  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  conduct. 
Of  course  with  this  there  was  also  the  recognition  of  a 
divine  purpose  in  human  history,  and  of  a  niche  and  a 
work  for  every  man  in  that  purpose.  To  do  that  work, 
to  contribute  his  share  to  human  progress,  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  that  is  what  he  means  by  '  conduct.' 
Altogether  it  is  a  most  remarkable  passage.  It  has  a  very 
wonderful  similarity  to  Carlyle's  '  Everlasting  No  and  Ever- 
lasting Yea'  in  Sartor  Resartus,  which  of  course  he  had 
never  read.  And  most  remarkable  also  are  both  its 
resemblances  to,  and  its  diversities  from  the  words  and 
experience  of  Christ  and  Paul.  This  same  death  of  self 
as  leading  to  the  true  life  is  of  course  the  central  ethical 
truth  in  the  Christian  religion — here  lies  the  resemblance. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  elements  of  joy  and  love  which 
Christ  and  Paul  experienced  and  taught  in  this  very  act  of 
self-crucifixion.    In  Mazzini  it  is  sad  and  stem  though 
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noble,  and  that  is  the  impression  too  which  Carlyle's 
book  produces  on  you.  Whilst  with  regard  to  the  same 
death  and  burial  Christ  and  Paul  use  their  most  exultant 
language,  '  My  meat  and  My  drink,  &c.,'  to  '  eat  My  flesh 
and  drink  My  blood  is  eternal  life.'  '  I  count  all  things 
but  dung  so  that  I  may  know  the  fellowship  of  Christ's 
sufferings.'  Of  course  the  reason  lies  in  the  personal 
Christ.  Mazzini  believed  in  God,  really  believed,  and  felt 
with  Wordsworth  about  Duty  :  '  Nor  is  there  anything  so 
fair,  as  is  the  smile  upon  her  face.'  But  he  did  not  die  with 
Christ.  He  did  not  believe  in  '  the  Son  of  God  who 
loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me.'  To  die  to  self  was 
something  God  imposed  :  it  was  not  something  of  which 
God  Himself  was  the  supreme  example. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  will  take  my  thought,  for  I 
am  writing  in  great  haste.  But  the  passage  in  Mazzini's 
autobiographical  sketch  has  greatly  interested  and  moved 
me.  It  has  been  a  new  revelation  to  me  of  how  all  that  is 
noble  in  the  history  of  humanity  culminates  in  Christ's 
divine  ideal.  And  it  has  been  a  lesson  in  breadth  and 
tolerance.  God  as  certainly  wrought  in  Mazzini  as  He 
did  in  Paul.  Yet  Mazzini's  is  the  lower  and  Paul's  the 
higher  truth. 

1898,    April    27,    Rome. — Whilst     I    was    away    the 

ex-priest  M ,  who  has  been  with  me  two  years   in 

Rome,  suddenly  published  a  retractation  in  the  Clerical 
Journal,  and  went  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  a 
disappointed  man.  After  two  years  of  study  and  exercise, 
he  made  no  progress :  his  preaching  remained  barren 
of  thought  and  unction  ;  and  he  himself  was  strangely 
deficient  in  initiative  and  energy.  I  had  often  to  reprove 
him  of  late  for  these  deficiencies,  and  had  plainly  intimated 
to  him  that  he  would  make  nothing  out  with  us,  unless  he 
changed.  With  all  his  defects  of  intellect  and  character 
I  had  believed  him  sincere  ;  as  yet    he   has  been    very 
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careful  to  avoid  any  reflection  upon  us.  But  oh  !  how  rare 
are  the  men  whose  souls  are  really  possessed  by  the  Truth 
and  Spirit  of  Christ  ! 

June  22,  Rome. — At  our  recent  happy  Synod,  which 
reported  an  increase  both  in  Church  members  and  in 
schools,  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Foster's  anticipated 
return  was  most  cordially  received.  He  comes  after  the 
Conference  of  1899.  Of  course  his  coming  does  not  imply 
my  withdrawing  from  the  work. 

1898,  December  28,  Rome. — Capellini's  death  has  entailed 
on  me  a  great  deal  of  extra  work.  All  shoulders  have  to 
be  put  to  the  wheel  to  keep  the  car  going.  But  all  the 
workers  here,  and  all  the  friends  around,  look  to  me.  And 
what  with  the  correspondence,  reports,  advice,  and  actual 
labour  in  the  work  itself,  it  is  quite  an  additional  depart- 
ment to  direct. 

1899,  May  26,  Rome. — I  have  lately,  as  often,  been  in  a 
very  tight  hole.  I  had  promised  an  article  in  Italian  to 
our  Rivista  Cristiana  and  another  in  English  to  the  London 
Quarterly,  and  had  to  get  them  done  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
interruption  occasioned  by  C.'s  visit. 

1899,  July  18  (to  Romola). — It  is  my  birthday,  and  I 
am  sixtj^-eight  years  old.  Two  more  years  and  I  shall 
have  completed  my  tale  of  the  three  score  years  and  ten  ! 
What  serious  thoughts  I  have  of  past,  present,  and  future 
I  could  tell  no  one.  Only  God  knows.  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
only  now  beginning  to  understand  the  true,  simple,  peaceful 
life  of  faith,  and  that  hardly  as  an  experience,  rather  as  a 
vision.  But  it  is  much  to  '  see  '  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  takes  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  discipline  to  open  the 
eyes.  And  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  wonderful  and 
mysterious  it  all  seems  to  me.  It  is  well  perhaps  for  some 
to  have  the  faith  before  the  vision.  I  want  to  write  on 
these  things.     Perhaps  I  may  some  day.     Indeed  some 
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years  ago  I  began  a  book  for  Mr.  Watkinson  on  this  subject. 
Its  title  would  have  been  "Faith  and  Vision,"  or  some- 
thing akin.  But  I  gave  up  for  the  simple  reason  that  what 
I  wanted  to  say  grew  deeper  and  darker  to  me  as  I  pro- 
ceeded. Still  I  think  I  am  getting  now  a  little  more  light. 
But  no  one  ought  to  write  on  such  things,  except  he  be  a 
prophet.  He  must  feel  as  if  he  could  say — Thus  said  God, 
or  as  the  old  prophets  used  to  put  in  their  terse  Hebrew, 
'  Oracle  of  Jehovah.'  I  wish  you  could  get  to  read  some  of 
Dr.  George  Adam  Smith's  books.  .  .  ,  Well,  I  have  been 
preaching  to-night  on  the  great  principles  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation — principles  too  sublime  and  too  sublimely 
set  forth,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  of  any  merely  human 
origin.  Look  both  at  the  imagery,  and  behind  the  imagery 
of  the  chapters  iv-vii,  and  what  is  there  in  the  literature 
of  any  age  or  people  to  approach  the  wonder  of  both  ! 
When  the  writer  teaches  that  the  roll  of  the  world's  history 
unfolds  to  the  crash  of  empire  and  the  march  over  the  earth 
of  the  red,  pale  and  black  horsemen,  he  plants  his  feet 
firmly  down  on  fact :  for  so  it  has  been,  is  and  perhaps  will 
be.  Why  not  ?  What  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that 
there  will  be  fewer  earthquakes,  or  volcanic  eruptions,  or 
failures  of  crops,  or  pestilences  or  wars  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past  ?  but  when  he  takes  us  up  to  the  throne  of 
God  surrounded  by  its  stupendous  symbolism,  and  the 
Lamb  in  the  midst  before  that  throne,  in  explanation  of 
this  roll  of  calamity  and  woe,  he  gives  a  '  philosophy  of 
history.' 

September  5,  Rome. — The  doctor  thinks  that  my  wife 
ought  not  to  stay  in  Wolverhampton  through  the  latter 
half  of  September.  I  propose  that  she  and  Winnie  follow 
you  to  Lucerne,  so  as  to  join  you  on  the  last  day  of  your 
stay  there,  having  rested  at  Paris  a  night  and  a  day.  .  .  . 
Then  you  would  come  on  all  to  Como.  Of  course  all  this 
must  depend  on  PoUie's  health.     If  she  does  not  gather 
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strength  the  next  fortnight,  the  whole  plan  will  have  to 
be  reconsidered. 


The  sad  circumstances  immediately  following  this 
letter  may  perhaps  be  told  by  reproducing  a  com- 
munication sent  to  the  Methodist  Recorder  of  the 
current  date. 

'  It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  Mrs.  Piggott  has,  for 
many  years,  suffered  much  from  spasmodic  asthma ;  an  occa- 
sional summer's  visit  to  England  has  usually  given  tem- 
porary relief.  It  has  been  a  disappointment  to  all  that 
this  year  the  usual  benefit  has  not  accrued.  Medical 
help  gave  some  alleviation,  but  the  invalid  was  coun- 
selled to  return  to  Italy  before  the  English  summer  closed. 
Arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  the  journey. 
Day  by  day  her  condition  gave  increasing  anxiety.  On 
arrival  at  Bellinzona  her  husband  was  greatly  shocked  by 
the  change  which  he  immediately  detected.  It  was  hoped 
that  a  little  rest  at  Como  would  enable  her  to  get  to  her 
loved  home  by  easy  stages,  but  on  Sunday  morning  Mrs. 
Piggott  passed  away.  .  .  .  On  Friday  she  was  laid  under 
the  shade  of  the  cypresses  in  the  Cimetero  Testaccio  in  Rome 
— the  new  Protestant  cemetery — a  spot  very  sacred  to 
hundreds  of  English  homes.  The  service  at  the  cemetery 
was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  S.  Jones,  and  every 
Evangelical  Church  in  Rome  was  represented.' 

1900,  January  2,  Rome.  My  heart  has  been  very  heavy 
at  times,  yet  I  have  not  had  a  recurrence  of  those  darkest 
hours  that  used  to  come  to  me  at  night,  and  especially 
in  waking  in  the  early  morning.  I  have  been  drawn 
nearer  to  God,  and  He  has  drawn  nearer  to  me. 

September  16,   Rome   (to  Romola). — I  have  finished 
once  more  my  periodic  perusal   of  Dante.    What  has 
10 
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impressed  me  most  this  time  has  been  the  personal  spiritual 
element.  It  is  as  much  a  spiritual  autobiography  as 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  process  of  conversion 
could  very  easily,  and  with  but  little  modification, 
be  expressed  in  terms  with  which  modern  Evangelical 
Christians  are  familiar.  Of  course  that  is  natural  enough, 
the  basis  both  of  the  Divine  Comedy  and  of  modem 
Christianity  in  regard  to  the  said  process  being  the  same 
Holy  Scripture.  The  key  to  this  aspect  of  the  poem  is 
to  be  found  in  the  last  cantos  of  the  '  Purgatory.'  Another 
thing  that  has  impressed  me  has  been  a  sort  of 
audacity  in  the  personal  statements  of  the  book.  His 
asseverations  as  to  the  actuality,  the  objective  reality  of 
his  visions  and  experiences  sometimes  are  quite  staggering. 
Of  course  the  explanation  lies  in  the  same  element  noted 
above  of  spiritual  autobiography.  There  was  an  under- 
lying reality  in  his  own  soul.  He  did  get  lost  in  the  '  Selva 
selvaggia,'  and  he  did  turn  from  Beatrice  to  meaner 
things,  and  he  did  weep  under  her  rebukes  when  again 
she  opened  his  eyes,  and  he  did  pass  through  the  waters  of 
Lethe  and  Eunoe.  No  facts  in  the  visible  material  world 
were  more  real  to  him  than  these.  It  is  very  curious 
and  very  interesting,  too,  to  note  the  blending,  or  inter- 
lacing— for  they  hardly  blend — of  the  two  elements  of  the 
poem :  this  autobiography,  and  the  other  which  makes 
the  poem  a  fiery  comment  on  the  history  of  the  times. 

Another  thought  that  again  and  again  has  forced  itself 
on  me  has  been  that  Homer  does  sometimes  nod.  Some 
of  those  long  passages  dealing  with  theological  and  psychical 
subtleties,  and  the  continual  intrusion  of  the  astronomical 
setting  of  the  poem,  with  all  one's  admiration  for  the  skill 
of  expression  which  partly  redeems  them,  one  must  confess 
to  be  somewhat  dreary  reading,  and  checks  the  otherwise 
magnificent  flight  of  the  poem.  .  ,  . 

What  of  Italian  politics  ?  We  are  at  present  in  a  state 
of  expectation.    The  Ministry  will  remain  upon  its  legs 
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till  the  Chambers  meet,  and  then  we  shall  see.  The 
poet  Pauracchi,  by  the  by,  is  Sotio-Segretario  di  Stato  fer 
I'Istruzione  Puhblica.  He  is  quite  an  orator,  and  has 
been  stumping  it  at  large  of  late.  We  shall  soon  hear  what 
he  can  do  as  a  statesman.  The  new  King  maintains  his 
hold  upon  the  nation's  sjonpathy  and  trust.  Certainly 
he  has  been  putting  people  to  the  right-about,  and  is 
himself  an  example  of  activity.  One  of  his  utterances  is 
thus  reported  :  '  lo  sono  convinto  che  tutti  i  malt  derivano 
da  una  sola  causa :  in  Italia  nessuno  fa  il  suo  dovere — 
dall'aUo  al  basso  e  tin  abhandono,  una  rilassatezza  completa. 
Or  a  e  all' adempimento  de  propri  doveri  che  bisogna  richia- 
mare  tutti,  indistintamente.  Incomincio  io  a  fare  il  mio 
con  coscienza  ed  amore.  I  ministri  mi  devono  in  cio 
adjutare,  non  promettendo  da  cib  che  sono  certi  di  poter 
mantenere  e  non  creando  illusione.  Chinuque  adempie 
al  suo  dovere  affrontando  qualunque  rischio,  anche  la  morte, 
sard  per  me  il  migliore  dei  cittadini.' 

Meanwhile,  he  is  coming  to  Rome  for  the  twentieth  of 
September,  which  his  predecessors  hitherto  have  avoided 
doing.  This  is  taking  up  the  gauntlet  of  the  Vatican. 
We  are  to  have  on  that  day  a  festa  of  peculiar  solemnity. 
Amongst  other  things  there  is  to  be  opened  a  Colonia 
Agricola,  entitled  XX  Sept.,  for  the  training  of  street 
waifs,  ...  I  have  more  than  my  usual  budget  of  anxieties 
just  now  on  account  of  the  illness  of  two  of  our  ministers. 
It  is  very  hard  too,  to  finance  the  mission.  This  old 
house  is  enough  in  itself  to  turn  one's  hair  grey,  what  with 
the  mice  and  the  terraces  and  the  tenants.  Well,  the 
only  thing  is  to  just  do  from  one  moment  to  another  the 
duty  that  lies  next  to  you.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  road 
opens  by  going  on  a  step  at  a  time  and  trusting  .  ,  . 

1900,  December  3,  Rome. — ^What  a  horrid  legacy  this 
Transvaal  business  is  leaving  !  It  is  an  illustration  of  a 
truth  I  remember  to  have  seen  stated  in  one  of  Scott's 
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novels.  There  is  nothing  hardly  that  a  man  cannot  do 
who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  life.  And  I  think  that 
the  secret  of  this  interminable  struggle  in  Africa  is  that 
we  are  deahng  with  a  remnant  of  some  three  or  four 
thousand  men  who  are  all  of  them  willing  to  die  so  that 
they  can  inflict  mischief  on  the  English.  I  read,  I 
remember,  some  story  to  this  effect  of  De  Wet  himself 
in  some  interview  with  a  newspaper  correspondent.  '  My 
wife,  my  sons,'  he  said,  '  have  all  died  in  the  war  ;  for 
my  own  life  I  care  nothing.'  Here,  abroad,  all  sympathy 
with  England  has  utterly  died  out.  We  had  a  minority 
of  defenders  once,  but  not  a  voice  that  I  can  hear  is  now 
raised  in  our  defence.  A  sulphurous  canopy  of  condemna- 
tion and  hatred  seems  to  hang  dark  and  threatening  over 
the  Empire.  Even  the  United  States  of  America,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  monthlies  that  surely  represent 
cultivated  opinion,  have  turned  their  back  upon  us.  What 
would  happen  if  some  nation  were  bold  enough  to  take  the 
initiative  and  propose  a  coalition,  no  one,  I  think,  can  say. 
I  hate  the  aegis  which  the  German  Emperor  is  just  now 
throwing  over  us.  It  means  the  steady  pursuit  of  a 
policy  which  is  in  the  end  to  build  up  a  German  commercial 
hegemony  on  the  overthrow  of  that  of  England.  Well,  we 
have  merited  scourging,  God  knows ;  yet  after  all  there 
is  a  saving  salt  in  the  English  people,  such  as  perhaps 
God  sees  in  none  other  ;  and  that,  after  punishment,  may 
bring  deliverance,  but  I  don't  think  God  cares  about  big 
empires.  He  has  never  let  them  last  long,  and  what, 
indeed,  is  the  world  the  happier  or  the  better  for  them  ? 
You  can't  have  a  world-wide  one  except  by  violence. 
It  is  only  the  stone  cut  from  the  mountain  without  hands 
that  can  fill  the  whole  earth.  Oh  !  one  sees  sometimes 
in  vision  an  ideal  of  human  society  so  beautiful  and  so 
easily  possible  if  men  were  not  blinded  by  selfishness  and 
ambition,  that  the  present  state  of  Christendom  becomes 
simply  heart-breaking.    What  a  mj^stery  it  all  is  !     Yet, 
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of  course,  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  power  can  only  work 
out  its  ends  slowly,  unless  it  were  to  convert  its  intelligent 
subjects  into  mere  machinery.  We  pay  the  penalty  of 
our  greatness.  How  often  in  the  individual  life  it  takes 
the  discipline  of  the  whole  three  score  years  and  ten  to 
subjugate  the  will  and  mould  the  character  into  some 
imperfect  fulfilment  of  what  has  been  God's  purpose  from 
the  beginning  !  What  wonder  that  it  should  be  the  same 
with  the  life  of  humanity  ! 

December  24. — ^We  are  sitting  in  the  Salotto,  and  we 
means  five  of  my  children.  It  is  a  great  pleasure,  as  you 
may  suppose,  to  have  our  visitors  with  us,  and  in  spite  of 
sad  recognition  of  one  vacant  place,  I  can  even  take  some 
part  myself  in  the  merriment  of  the  rest. 

1901,  January  27,  Rome  (to  Romola). — ^Your  letter 
has  come  to  hand  to-day.  Yes,  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria  is  a  great  event.  It  is  a  great  ending,  and  if 
one's  mood  is  a  depressed  one,  one  is  disposed  to  ask  : 
'  And  what  else  may  not  end  with  her  ?  '  England's 
small  friends  across  the  Channel  predict  that  it  is  the 
ascent  of  the  Empire  that  culminates,  and  curves  now  to 
the  descent.  It  may  be  so,  if  we  do  not  '  bear  the  rod 
and  who  has  appointed  it.'  I  believe  the  feeling  is  very 
widely  spread.  Again  and  again  I  find  it  cropping  up  in 
conversation  with  friends.  All  nations  and  empires 
hitherto  have  described  their  parabola,  why  should  we 
suppose  that  the  British  is  to  form  an  exception  ?  There 
is  consolation  in  the  thought  that  whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  the  Empire  as  such,  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  in 
humanity  will  remain,  and  the  great  example  of  well- 
tempered  freedom  which  England  has  given  will  never 
pass  away.  History  will  always  have  a  good  and  great 
word  for  us,  even  should  she  write  when  we  are  nothing 
more  than  a  great  chapter  in  one  of  her  earlier  volumes. 
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I  always  go  off  into  some  moralizing  vein  of  this  kind 
when  I  write  to  you,  because  I  suppose  that  you  get  all  the 
news  from  the  others.  You  will,  however,  not  have  heard 
from  any  one  as  yet,  that  to-day  in  the  Italian  papers  all 
over  the  country  the  death  of  the  Queen  has  been  thrust 
aside  into  a  remote  column  by  another  death  far  more 
interesting  to  the  Italian  people,  that  of  Giuseppe  Verdi. 
I  must  post  you  one  or  two  of  the  papers  to-morrow  as 
specimens.  It  is  significant  that  to  find  a  decease  to 
which  the  journals  have  given  so  much  space  you  must 
go  to  the  assassination  of  King  Humbert  or  the  passing 
away  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  No  statesman,  no  general 
(save,  perhaps,  Garibaldi),  no  poet  or  author,  however  dis- 
tinguished, has  been  treated  so  much  as  a  great  glory, 
'  a  burning  and  shining  light  '  of  the  Italian  nation,  as 
to-day  Verdi  is  being  treated.  Of  course,  the  political 
element  enters  and  counts  indeed  for  a  good  deal.  In 
the  days  of  the  old  tyrannies  Verdi,  with  such  operas 
as  the  Vespre  Siciliani,  the  Lomhardi,  Don  Carlos,  and 
the  like,  gave  expression,  and  with  a  publicity  not  possible 
in  anj'^  other  day  to  the  national  aspirations.  Neither 
Austria  nor  the  Pope  could  banish  his  operas  from  the 
theatres  of  Venice  and  Rome,  nor  forbid  or  punish 
the  acclamations  with  which  the  audiences  greeted 
the  patriotic  passages. 

I  am  sorry  you  should  feel  such  a  dislike  for  your  occupa- 
tion. We  have  just  been  reading  in  Ruskin  that  the 
business  of  every  man  in  life  is  threefold  :  (i)  To  know 
himself  and  his  existing  circumstances.  (2)  To  be  happy 
in  himself  and  his  existing  circumstances.  (3)  To  mend 
himself  and  his  existing  circumstances.  I  don't  think 
'  existing  circumstances  '  is  the  phrase,  but  it  is  something 
corresponding  to  what  we  understand  by  '  environment,' 
though,  of  course,  Ruskin  would  eschew  such  a  word  as 
a  barbarism.  I  do  hope  that  some  day,  and  before  long, 
you  may  be  in  a  position  in  which  it  shall  be  possible 
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for  you  to  fulfil    this    threefold  condition  of  living   to 
purpose. 

190 1,  August  20,  Rome. — You  will  know  about  the  abrupt 
change  which  was  made  with  regard  to  my  destination 
just  at  the  close  of  Conference.  ...  It  has  been  a  great 
disappointment  to  me  that  I  should  not  have  become  a 
supernumerary  forthwith  ;  but  I  leave  myself  in  the 
hands  of  God.  There  are  some  things  I  should  like  to  have 
done  before  leaving  this  earthly  scene  of  labour,  or  being 
incapacitated,  but  His  will  is  best.  I  have  made  proposals 
to  the  Committee,  which,  if  accepted,  will  lift  off  my 
shoulders  a  good  deal  of  the  financial  burden. 


IX 

'  RECOLLECTIONS ' 

For  what  we  may  regard  as  a  final  review  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  work,  we  turn  once  more  to  the  '  Recol- 
lections.' 

'  The  Home  and  Orphanage  at  Intra,  which  has  grown  to 
be  so  important  a  branch  of  the  mission,  took  its  rise  early 
in  the  eighties.  The  occasion  which  gathered  together  the 
first  little  nucleus  of  children,  reveals  interesting  features 
of  our  work.  Several  families  who  had  embraced  the 
gospel  were  scattered  over  hamlets  on  the  Alpine  slopes, 
north  of  Intra.  Of  these  families,  the  fathers  were  absent 
in  the  summer  for  months  together  in  Switzerland,  being 
sought,  as  Italians  are  all  over  the  world,  for  the  laying 
down  of  railway  lines  and  such-like  work.  The  mothers 
had,  at  the  same  time,  to  care  for  the  cows  and  goats  and 
little  fields  of  the  family,  often  at  great  distances  from 
the  hamlets  in  which  stood  the  cottage  home.  Hence, 
what  to  do  with  the  children  during  these  united  absences 
became  a  great  problem.  There  were  nuns  hard  by, 
who  would,  of  course,  have  willingly  taken  them  in  charge, 
but  that  would  have  meant  inevitable  re-baptism  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  the  unrelaxing  grip  always 
thence  deriving.  It  was  found  that  not  infrequently  the 
poor  bairns  were  left  for  hours  tied  to  some  article  of 
furniture  to  keep  them  out  of  danger.  It  was  to  meet 
these  cases  that  a  first  group  of  children  was  gathered  into 
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the  house  of  an  evangehst  resident  in  Villa  d'Ossola,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  paths  that  branched  upwards  to 
the  villages  in  question.  Such  a  home  once  opened, 
its  availableness  also  for  poor  Evangelical  orphans,  in 
equal  need  and  in  equal  peril,  soon  brought  in  appeals, 
and  seemed  to  indicate  Providential  guidance.  Out  of 
this  germ  grew  the  present  Intra  Orphanage,  with  its 
spacious  premises,  comprising  day-schools,  workshops, 
and  adjacent  church,  and  giving  lodgement  and  training 
to  more  than  fifty  children  of  both  sexes.  The  institution 
has  been  of  untold  benefit  in  rescuing  and  preparing  for 
independent  and  useful  lives  the  destitute  orphans  of 
Evangelical  families,  not  of  our  own  Church  only,  but  of 
the  Italian  Evangelical  community  at  large  ;  and  that 
during  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years. 


'  In  connexion  with  this  mention  of  our  mission  premises 
at  Intra,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  during  these  years, 
in  other  centres,  the  very  important  object  was  secured  of 
locating  our  work  in  buildings  of  our  own.  Nothing  is 
more  fatal  to  evangelistic  work  in  Italy — and  I  presume 
the  same  would  be  true  of  all  countries — than  to  be  com- 
pelled to  depend  upon  hired  halls  for  the  preaching-services. 
Often  nothing  can  be  had  but  a  shop,  with  no  light  save 
from  the  entrance,  and  very  frequently  the  congregation 
is  bandied  about  from  street  to  street  at  the  caprice  of  the 
landlords'  priest-ridden  wives,  till  refuge  has  to  be  taken  in 
some  upper  floor  or  lonely  by-street,  if  indeed,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  whole  town  be  not  hermetically  closed 
to  the  evangelist.  It  was  a  great  gain  therefore  that  early 
in  the  period  this  story  has  now  come  down  to,  in  addition 
to  the  settlements  at  Rome,  Naples,  Intra  and  others 
already  mentioned,  the  mission  was  able  to  acquire  pro- 
perties of  its  own  in  the  towns  of  Omegna  on  the  Lake  of 
Orta,  of  Cremona  and  Piacenza  in  the  north,  of  Aquila 
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and  Caserta  in  the  south — ^these  four  all  capitals  of 
provinces — as  well  as  in  two  or  three  of  the  villages  in 
which  the  work  has  taken  root.' 


'  The  story  of  one  of  these  village  acquisitions  is  not 
without  interest,  perhaps  unique  in  mission  history.  In  a 
hollow  of  a  low  spur  of  the  Alps,  some  four  miles  north- 
west of  the  Lake  Maggiore,  lies  a  cluster  of  houses  forming 
the  hamlet  of  Montorfano.  The  men  of  the  place  are  all 
of  them  hewers  of  the  granite  of  which  the  mountain  hard 
by  is  built  up.  From  this  same  granite  formation  the 
columns  of  the  Pantheon  were  floated  down  to  Rome  in 
the  days  of  Augustus,  and  in  our  own  day  the  magnificent 
interior  and  fa9ade  of  St.  Paul-outside-the-Walls,  are 
debtors  to  the  same  mountain  for  their  rows  of  multitu- 
dinous pillars.  The  villagers  of  Montorfano  did  not  number 
more  than  200  men,  women  and  children  all  told. 

'  They  possessed,  however,  an  ancient  church,  declared 
a  national  monument  for  its  great  antiquity  and  its  struc- 
ture— so  rare  in  the  south  of  Europe — of  Norman-Gothic. 
The  natives  of  the  hamlet  were  dependent  for  their  religious 
services  on  the  priest  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mergozzo, 
and  he,  for  some  question  of  fees,  had  ceased  to  visit  them. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  some  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
attained  through  the  visits  of  a  Bible  Society  colporteur, 
the  men  of  the  village  came  down  in  a  body  to  Intra  and 
began  to  attend  the  services  there.  Some  of  them  were 
what  we  should  call  in  England  "  churchwardens,"  and 
they  believed  that  they  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  their 
now  disused  church.  The  mayor  (syndic)  of  Mergozzo, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  they  were,  was  also  at  that  time 
broadly  liberal.  The  issue  was,  an  official  visit  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  District  to  Montorfano  to  meet  the  syndic, 
the  churchwardens,  and  the  minister  of  Intra  ;  and  to 
receive  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  entire  village  the 
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formal  consignment  of  the  ancient  edifice  for  the  use  and 
purpose  of  Evangelical  worship. 

'  For  three  years  we  occupied  the  building  ;  an  evange- 
list was  planted  in  the  village  ;  day  and  Sunday  schools 
were  established,  and  with  two  solitary  exceptions,  all  the 
inhabitants  declared  themselves  Protestant  Evangelicals. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  a  new  bishop  was  installed 
in  the  Diocese  of  Novara,  in  which  Montorfano  is  included. 
He  was  of  noble  family,  wealthy,  and  from  the  first  deter- 
mined to  use  all  his  influence  and  wealth  to  wrest  the  build- 
ing from  the  hands  of  the  heretics.  Lengthy  and  strenuous 
legal  proceedings  ensued.  In  the  lower  local  court  we 
carried  our  cause.  But  meanwhile  the  liberal  syndic, 
under  threat,  had  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  and  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  though  an  impartial  public  applauded  as 
triumphant  the  arguments  of  our  advocate — one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Milanese  bar — the  influence  of  the  bishop 
carried  the  day.  It  was  indicative  of  the  new  attitude 
of  the  Government,  that  the  Ministry  of  Pubhc  Worship, 
in  spite  of  influential  private  appeal,  refused  to  interpose, 
though  he  might  have  done  so  in  perfect  equity,  as  the 
question  regarded  a  building  declared  to  be  a  public  monu- 
ment, and  so  the  property  of  the  State,  It  was,  however, 
a  very  barren  victory.  The  bishop  regained  the  edifice 
of  stone  and  mortar,  but  not  the  living  worshippers.  And 
when  the  facts  of  the  case  became  knowTi,  such  sjnnpathy 
was  roused  in  the  Protestant  world  that  a  new  temple  was 
erected,  much  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  structure,  without 
debt,  and  without  the  cost  of  a  penny  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society. 


'  Almost  synchronous,  and  equally  interesting,  is  the 
story  of  the  planting  of  the  gospel  in  another  Alpine 
village  called  Quarna,  reached  by  a  steep  zig-zag  path  from 
the  more  westerly  Lake  of  Orta.     The  son  of  the  miller  of 
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the  hamlet  had  migrated  to  America,  and  had  there  become 
a  true  and  zealous  convert  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Com- 
pelled by  failure  of  health  to  return  to  his  native  Alpine 
air,  and  having  found  there  recruital,  he  commenced  at 
once  to  preach  to  his  fellow  villagers  the  truths  in  which 
his  own  soul  had  found  life  and  peace.  Soon  a  room  in 
the  mill-house  was  set  apart  for  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  little  company  thus  gathered  round  him.  Then  broke 
out  a  violent  storm  of  persecution.  The  summer  came  on, 
and  the  cattle  had  to  be  taken  to  better-watered  pastures 
in  the  higher  mountain- valleys.  Among  the  tenders  of 
the  beasts  in  one  of  these  was  a  young  woman  who  had 
embraced  the  gospel.  She  was  simply  boycotted  the  whole 
summer  ;  no  one  would  speak  with  her  :  no  one  lend  her 
a  helping  hand. 

'  In  the  hamlet  itself  the  priest  warned  his  parishioners 
against  sending  their  corn  to  be  ground  at  the  heretical 
mill.  The  water  that  turned  it  was  poisonous  and  would 
certainly  infect  their  flour.  But,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
every  other  stream  in  the  hamlet  dried  up  and  the  alterna- 
tive was  either  the  heretical  mill  or  none.  The  perfectly 
wholesome  character  of  the  flour  it  turned  out,  much  abated 
the  terror  of  the  priestly  anathemas  ;  while  the  staunch 
fidelity  of  the  converts — such  for  instance  as  that  of  the 
poor  boycotted  girl  cattle-tender — turned  the  current  of 
feeling  in  their  favour.  All  the  facts  recounted  above 
had  taken  place  without  any  communication  with  the 
outside  world,  but  by  and  by  a  Bible  Society  colporteur, 
in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations,  turned  up  at  Quama. 
Great  was  the  joy  of  the  simple  village  believers  to  learn 
that  hard  by  were  companions  in  the  faith.  The  colpor- 
teur's entire  stock  of  Bibles  and  biblical  portions  was 
bought  up,  and  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  sent  to  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  hamlet.  Then  came  visits  from  the  Intra 
minister  and  shortly  after  from  the  President  of  the 
District  ;  and  the  little  mountain  church  of  Quama  remains 
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to  this  day  a  village  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Mission.' 


'  Even  more  important  than  these  episodes  was  the  work 
done  during  the  excavation  of  the  Siniplon  tunnel  among 
the  navvies  and  other  employees  on  the  Italian  side.  This 
is  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  volume  ;  and  of  the 
peculiarly  sad  circumstances  of  the  death  of  the  devoted 
evangelist,  Sign  or  Gervasi. 


'  Very  remarkable  too  has  been  from  the  beginning, 
and  still  is,  the  evangelistic  work  carried  on  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  the  Ahruzzi  by  Vincenzo  Caressa.  It 
extends  from  Salmona  and  Aquila  at  the  western  base 
of  the  Higher  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.' 


'  Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  if  I  were  to  give  some  idea 
of  that  religious  condition  of  the  country  which  justifies 
missionary  operations  in  a  so-called  Christian  land — a 
bird's-eye  view,  illustrated  by  a  few  facts. 

'  Christianity  in  Italy  has,  to  a  large  extent,  sunk  to 
the  condition  of  a  net-work  of  local  superstition,  little 
better  than  the  ancient  paganism.  The  local  saint  or 
Madonna  is  the  real  object  of  adoration,  and  even  that  in 
a  grossly  material  form.  Many  a  procession  have  I  seen  in 
which  the  figure  of  the  Crucified  Saviour  borne  in  the  fore- 
front has  passed  with  no  act  of  adoration,  while  every 
knee  has  been  bowed  to  the  following  image  of  the  local 
saint,  or  of  the  Madonna  of  this  or  that  particular  designa- 
tion. 

'  The  legends  out  of  which  such  worship  has  sprung  are 
often  absurd  to  a  degree.  No  festival  in  my  early  Roman 
days  attracted  greater  crowds  than  that  of  the  Madonna 
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of  Gennazano,  some  twenty  miles  from  the  capital.  The 
peasantry  flocked  thither  by  hundreds,  not  from  the 
Pontifical  States  only,  but  from  the  ex-kingdom  of  Naples, 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  all  over  the  country-side.  From 
morning  to  night  the  large  church  filled,  emptied,  and 
refilled  every  half-hour  or  so,  with  a  fanatical  vociferating 
multitude.  Yet  I  heard  no  one  ask  for  a  spiritual  blessing. 
The  vows  and  outcries  were  for  bodily  healing  and  blessings 
for  the  basket  and  store.  And  every  now  and  then,  when 
a  shout  of  "  Evviva  la  Madonna  !  "  rent  the  air,  one  heard 
inquiries  on  all  hands  "  Which  is  it  ?  Where  ?  Who  ?  " 
And  what  was  the  legend  out  of  which  all  had  sprung  ? 
It  was  being  distributed  by  thousands  in  a  minute  tract  ! 
In  the  house  at  Nazareth,  St.  Luke  had  painted  a  portrait 
of  Mary.  When  the  house  itself  was  borne  by  angels 
through  the  air  to  Loreto,  the  picture  had  fallen  by  the 
way  at  Scutari.  There  it  had  remained  for  centuries, 
till  one  day,  people  of  the  place,  walking  on  the  esplanade 
in  front  of  the  gate  of  this  village  of  Gennazano,  saw 
something  high  up  overhead.  It  fell  at  their  feet — ^it  was 
this  ancient  likeness  of  the  Virgin  from  the  brush  of 
St.  Luke. 

'  This  is  but  a  sample  of  hundreds  of  similar  super- 
stitions spread  over  Italy,  especially  in  those  provinces  in 
which  the  head  of  the  Church  held  most  absolute  sway. 
In  Rome  itself  matters  were  no  better.  The  popular 
worship  was  not  Christian.  It  was  not  the  high  altar  with 
the  image  of  the  "  Crucified  "  and  the  symbols  of  the 
"  Real  Presence,"  which  drew  the  hourly  afflux  of  devotees, 
but  the  chapel  in  which  was  the  legendary  Madonna  or 
local  saint.  From  the  Church  of  the  Redentore,  a 
recent  erection  under  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  IX,  were 
distributed  sheets  of  thin  tissue  paper,  on  which  were 
stamped  some  hundreds  of  tiny  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  :  each  to  be  detached,  crushed  up  between  the 
fingers,  and  then  taken  as  a  pill  for  the  cure  of  disease. 
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Leaves  from  the  thorn-bed  in  which  St.  Benedict  had 
rolled  nude  for  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  way  as  charms,  from  the  popular 
convent  of  the  saint  at  Subiaco. 


'  From  such  a  state  of  things  had  inevitably  grown  a 
total  divorce  between  religion  and  morals.  The  secret  of 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  over  the  Italian 
population  lies  just  here.  The  Viaticum  duly  adminis- 
tered by  the  priest  has  the  virtue  of  a  passport.  "  Ex 
opere  operato  " — the  last  Sacrament  absolves.  There  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  devout  women  in  Italy — ^wives  and 
mothers — who  see  their  husbands,  fathers  and  sons  leading 
immoral  lives  ;  openly,  flagrantly  negligent  of  all  religious 
worship  avowedly  infidel.  And  the  only  hope  of  these 
pious  souls  is  that  at  the  last,  these,  their  loved  ones,  will 
call  in  the  priest,  and  die  "  confortati  dagli  uffici  della 
Chiesa  "  (consoled  by  the  offices  of  the  Church)  as  the 
phrase  goes.  The  grip  which  the  Church  that  can  thus 
stand  between  this  world  and  the  next  has  upon  a  people, 
and  the  disastrous  consequences  which  follow  therefrom, 
need  no  expounding.  And  both  the  supreme  need  and 
the  supreme  difficulty  of  all  Evangelical  missioning  in 
Italy  lie  just  here. 


'  In  view  of  such  a  presentation  of  Christianity,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  literature,  the  culture, 
the  politics,  the  activities  in  all  spheres  of  the  Italian 
mind  should  have  become  utterly  atheistic.  There  have 
been  great  exceptions ;  these  are,  I  believe,  now  growing 
exceptions,  but  broadly  the  affirmation  remains  true.  An 
incident  occurred  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  about 
twelve  months  before  these  lines  were  written,  which 
impressed  me  at  the  time  as  woefully  characteristic.     One 
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of  the  most  conspicuous  orators  of  the  House  who  had 
more  than  once  on  other  occasions  avowed  himself  an 
atheist,  introduced  into  a  speech  he  was  making  the  name 
of  God.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  time,  a  Jew  by  race, 
but  of  whom  I  should  have  expected  better  things,  inter- 
rupted him  jeeringly,  "  So  my  honourable  friend  thinks 
that  God  has  something  to  do  with  our  affairs  "  {che  Iddio 
occupa  di  not).  At  which  the  whole  House  burst  into 
uncontrollable  laughter. 

'  Let  me  introduce  another  little  private  incident,  also 
characteristic.  Talking  with  a  young  lady  of  family 
highly  distinguished  in  Roman  society,  a  cultured  lady 
and  decidedly  active  in  works  of  beneficence,  I  had  occasion 
to  avow  my  own  religious  convictions,  at  which  she  broke 
in,  "  If  I  believed  in  a  God,  my  puzzle  would  be  to  know 
where  He  came  from." 

'  Then  there  has  been,  and  still  is  the — to  us  English — 
inconceivable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  even  devout 
Italians,  of  the  gospel  story,  and  of  Holy  Scripture  gene- 
rally. To  a  lady  who  is  exceptionally  literary,  I  lent  not 
long  ago  one  of  the  Gospels.  When  she  restored  the  portion, 
she  said  naively  :  "  Excuse  my  ignorance,  Mr.  Piggott, 
but  is,  this  all  ?  " — meaning  the  whole  story  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Let  one  more  instance  sufi&ce.  A  young  lady 
friend  of  my  family,  educated  in  a  convent  school,  had 
been  venturing  to  tell  the  priest  of  her  village  something 
of  the  works  of  charity  in  which  her  Protestant  friends 
were  engaged.  "  Well,  and  what  did  his  reverence  say  ?  " 
"  Oh  !  "  she  replied,  "  he  began  telling  me  a  queer  story 
about  a  poor  man  who  had  been  attacked  by  thieves,  and 
how  when  the  priests  and  good  Catholics  did  not  help  him, 

a  heretic "     "  And  you  never  heard  the  story  of  the 

Good  Samaritan  ?  "  "No."  It  might  have  been  one  of 
the  legends  of  Confucius  or  Buddha  so  far  as  her  knowledge 
of  it  went. 
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'  Many  men  of  renown  in  the  political  and  literary  world 
have  died  in  the  period  covered  by  my  Italian  life.  Of 
course,  in  most  cases,  though  not  in  all,  there  have  been 
the  customary  rites  of  the  Church  on  the  death-bed  and 
at  the  funeral,  but  in  the  public  commemoration  of  them, 
in  Parliament,  in  speeches  at  the  cemetery,  in  journalistic 
obituaries  and  eulogies,  I  cannot  recall  a  case  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  God  or  of  a  personal  immortal  life. 
The  poet  Giov^anni  Pascoli  passed  away  lately;  to  him, 
if  to  any  modern  Italian  of  great  literary  fame,  might  be 
applied  the  epithet  of  Christian.  Yet  this  aspect  of  his 
writings  has  seemed  to  be  carefulty  shunned  in  the  many 
pages  that  the  Italian  press  has  dedicated  to  him  ;  and  in 
the  leading  political  journal  of  the  day — the  Giornale 
d'ltalia,  the  brief  tribute  paid  to  him,  by  request,  bj' 
another  great  poet — printed  in  large  type,  and  widely 
spaced — wound  up  by  saying  that  Giovanni  Pascoli  had 
now  become  part  of  that  beauty  of  nature  of  which  he  had 
so  gloriously  sung. 


'  I  feel  that  what  I  have  written  reveals  the  great 
spiritual  lacuna  that  I  have  always  felt,  with  deep 
humiliation  before  God,  to  exist  in  our  Italian  evangeliza- 
tion. I  allude  to  the  absence  of  those  times  of  powerful 
religious  awakening — of  special  effusions  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  recounted  in  the  story  of  other  missions.  It  would 
seem  as  if  to  Italy  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  not  fully 
come. 

'  Perhaps  a  partial  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
converts  esteem  themselves  already  Christians,  and  have 
had  indeed  a  certain  "  confidence  towards  God  "  through 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  before  throwing 
off  its  errors,  and  embracing  the  more  spiritual  faith  of 
the  gospel.  The  best  of  them — especially  among  our 
ministers  and  evangelists — have  led  moral  lives  under  the 
ij 
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restraints  of  their  former  faitli.  Certain  it  is  that  penitence, 
deep  and  sorrowful  conviction  of  sin,  the  tears  and  groans 
of  a  burdened  conscience,  are  an  experience  too  rarely 
seen  in  our  churches.  In  this  narrative  of  events,  a  dis- 
quisition as  to  the  causes  would  be  out  of  place,  but  the 
fact  should  be  noted.' 


X 

LETTERS   1901-1910 

With  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  charge  of 
the  mission  the  last  stage  of  Henry  Piggott's  Hfe  opens. 
Sixteen  years  of  life  and  much  valuable  work  yet  lay 
before  him.  The  following  extracts  from  his  own 
letters  form  the  best  record  of  the  period. 

1901,  November  25,  Rome. — ^The  great  news  is  that  the 
new  Chairman  is  found  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  William 
Burgess — I  should  think  an  excellent  choice.  ...  I  have 
not  yet  communicated  with  him.  .  .  .  Mr.  Newboult  is 
already  at  Naples,  but  I  have  not  at  present  seen  him.  He 
is  to  take  over  the  accounts  of  the  mission  from 
January  i.  A  generation  of  labourers  is  passing  away, 
and  problems  never  faced  before  with  regard  to  super- 
numeraries and  supplies  turn  up. 

1902,  January  3,  Rome. — I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  Simplon  Mission.  The  work  there  has  greatly 
developed.  Beside  the  evangelistic  services,  we  have 
day-schools  with  130  children  ;  night  schools  and  reading- 
rooms  for  the  men  :  and  there  is  much  else  that  might  be 
done. 

June  23,  Rome. — It  is  wonderful  how  I  managed  to  get 
through  the  labours  of  the  Synod.  I  seemed  always  to 
have  strength  for  the  day.  Mr.  Burgess  made  a  most 
favourable  impression  on  us  all.     He  won  the  hearts  of  our 

16 
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Italian  ministers,  and  displayed  a  wonderful  alertness  and 
tact  throughout. 

Our  new  apartment  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber  on  the  embankment,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  river  itself  and  of  the  hills  beyond. 

November  27,  Palombara,  Sabina. — My  dear  old  friend 
Mr.  Green,  when  he  '  sat  down,'  wrote  to  me  of  the  strange 
unwonted  experience  he  had  in  beginning  his  days  with 
nothing  that  needed  to  be  done.  That  is  an  experience  I 
have  never  had  :  perhaps  it  may  be  yet  in  the  future,  even 
for  me.  At  present  we  are  in  a  state  of  transition.  For  a 
year,  I  continue  the  Superintendent  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  its  belongings.  Of  course,  Mr.  Burgess  will  have  less 
and  less  need  of  any  intervention  of  mine. 

I  wish  you  could  see  our  little  apartment.  It  is  a  pull 
to  it,  for  we  are  on  the  fifth  story — 138  steps  from  the  street 
— but  we  are  rewarded  when  we  get  there.  The  Tiber 
flows  by  under  our  window,  and  on  the  other  side  Rome 
rises  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  from  the  Villa  Borghese,  right 
away  to  the  Aventine.  The  view  is  always  fascinating 
in  the  morning  sunshine — for  our  windows  look  eastward — 
and  under  the  moonlight,  when  all  the  lights  are  out  at 
night.  My  study  has  two  windows  with  two  different 
aspects — one  eastward — the  other  overlooking  the  Tiber 
as  it  flows  winding  from  the  north.  We  have  no  rooms  to 
the  south,  but  that  we  shall  only  feel  during  the  brief  winter 
months.  It  is  very  nice  to  have  Palombara  to  run  to  for 
a  holiday.  .  .  . 

1903,  June  21,  Rome. — Next  Sunday  I  shall  conduct  my 
last  service  as  Superintendent  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Signor  Cervi  will  take  my  place — of  course,  under  Mr. 
Burgess.  Verging  upon  seventy-two,  I  am  especially 
thankful  to  God  for  eyesight  and  hearing,  and  for  the  use 
of  mv  faculties. 
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October  30,  Rome. — Yesterday  we  went  to  hear  the 
Pope  deliver  an  address.  It  was  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
Vatican,  some  4,000  people  present  :  one  of  a  series  of 
appearances  he  is  making  to  the  people  of  the  Roman 
parishes.  He  stands  upon  a  platform  covered  with  crimson 
cloth,  on  which  a  lofty  gilt  chair,  or  rather  throne,  is  placed. 
He  was  an  interesting  figure  in  his  white  robes,  with  his 
benevolent  face  and  stalwart  form.  His  address  of  about 
live  minutes  was  delivered  in  a  strong  clear  voice,  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  Venetian  accent.  It  was  to  parents 
and  children — good,  kindly.  Christian — not  a  word  about 
the  Madonna  and  the  saints.  The  people  were  very 
enthusiastic.  After  he  had  finished  he  moved  about  on 
the  platform,  facing  the  people  to  right  and  left,  smiling 
and  blessing.  These  popular  improvisations  are  a  new 
thing  in  the  Papacy.  He  has  always  been  a  preacher,  and 
evidently  wishes  to  promote  the  preaching  element  in  the 
services  of  the  Church. 

1904,  October  7,  24,  Luxgo  Tevere,  Rome. — I  had  a 
delightful  time  with  the  Greens  at  Birmingham,  and  re- 
joiced to  find  both  of  them,  in  spite  of  advancing  years,  so 
capable  of  enjoying  life.  Mr.  Green  has  got  his  Life  of 
Wesley  off  his  hands,  and  it  is  now  going  through  the 
press.  In  some  respects  it  will  be  the  most  artistic  and 
appreciative  life  of  its  great  subject  as  yet  written.  His 
librar}'  of  Wesley  literature  is  very  interesting.  He  has 
1,600  letters  of  Wesley  arranged  in  decades.  He  says  that 
almost  all  the  incidents  in  Quiller-Couch's  Hetty  ]Vesley 
have  been  taken  from  Stevenson's  Wesley  Family,  and  he  is 
not  a  very  reliable  authority.  Green  thinks  that  much 
injustice  is  done  to  the  old  father  by  leaving  out  of  view  the 
nobler  and  higher  side  of  his  character.  He  says,  also,  that 
the  roles  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  ought  to  have  been 
reversed — that,  of  the  two,  John  was  the  more  liberal  and 
tender-hearted. 
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On  Friday  evening  I  reached  Bermondsey  in  time  for 
tea,  and  stayed  the  night  at  the  Salters.  They  are  a  busy 
tribe  at  the  Settlement.  One  cannot  but  admire  their 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  philanthropy. 

I  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  reading.  Two  subjects 
chiefly  occupy  me.  My  old  one  of  the  Italian  Risorgimento, 
and  another  hardly  to  be  called  a  new  one,  except  as  now 
being  taken  up  more  systematically  than  ever  before,  that 
viz.  of  Biblical  Criticism.  Both  subjects  seem  to  stretch 
out  interminably.  The  more  I  read,  the  more  there  seems 
to  be  to  read. 

1905,  December  19,  Rome. — What  then,  is  it  that  I  have 
to  do  ?  Well,  I  still  work  for  the  mission.  I  preach 
occasionally — have  done  so  this  morning  ;  and  that,  as 
you  know,  always  means  making  new  sermons.  Then  I 
give  lessons  to  two  candidates  for  the  ministry — meaning 
four  or  five  hours  a  week  for  the  lessons,  and  as  much  for 
preparation,  for  the  students  cannot  be  taken  through  a 
course  such  as  I  have  already  given  to  others.  One  is  a 
young  ex-priest,  a  doctor  in  philosophy,  an  ex-professor, 
who  has  been  a  preacher  of  note  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  will  soon  be  called  out  into  the  work,  and 
is  entrusted  to  me  for  preparation.  So  I  have  to  give 
lessons  adapted  to  his  particular  wants,  I  have  to  reply  to 
his  doubts,  find  out  his  weak  points,  consider  how  he  can 
best  get  qualified  in  a  few  months  for  becoming  himself 
the  teacher  and  spiritual  guide  of  others.  The  other 
young  man  has  to  fall  into  rank  with  him,  but  is  less 
specially  and  entirely  under  my  direction  and  responsi- 
bility, as  he  is  a  local  preacher  of  our  Church  here,  and 
receives  lessons  that  supplement  mine  at  the  Baptist 
College, 

1906,  April  24,  ViLLiNO  Tardani,  Rome. — ^At  our 
last  Synod,  held  at  Milan,  Mr.  Guttridge  offered  to  every 
minister  and  evangelist  a  gift  of  twenty-five-francs  worth 
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of  books.  This  also  has  given  me  work,  for  it  has  been  left 
with  me  to  advise  the  men  as  to  their  choice,  and  to  order 
and  dispatch  the  books. 

Then  there  is  the  new  Hymn-Tune-Book  which  we  are 
getting  out  in  union  with  the  Methodist  Episcopals.  The 
choice  of  the  hymns  falls  very  much  on  my  shoulders. 
Of  course  we  have  two  commissions,  one  of  our  own  Church, 
and  one  of  the  M.E.'s,  but  the  clerkly  labour  of  combining 
lists  falls  to  me,  and  with  Signor  Filippini,  I  shall  have  to 
do  the  revising  which  many  of  the  old  hymns  are  sadly 
in  need  of. 


Next  year  we  are  to  have  an  assembly  in  Rome,  to  which 
I  cannot  say  I  look  forward  with  pleasure — that  of  the 
World's  Sunday  School  Convention.  After  much  corres- 
pondence it  is  now  definitely  decided  that  it  be  held  here 
in  May,  1907.  At  present,  I  am  President  of  the  Italian 
Sunday  School  Union,  but,  I  think,  in  view  of  such  a  por- 
tentous event,  I  shall  try  to  get  the  office  shifted  to  younger 
shoulders.  Not  that  I  am  not  glad  to  do  anything  that 
lies  in  my  power  in  the  service  of  my  Saviour  and  Lord. 

July  I,  ViLLiNO  Tardani,  Via  Cagliari,  Rome. — We 
have  had  a  gathering  of  representatives  of  all  Churches 
and  Missions  in  Italy,  which  we  called  '  II  consiglio  Evan- 
gelico.'  On  me  devolved  the  work  of  preparation  for 
the  Assembly,  and  then  I  had  to  preside  over  its  sittings, 
which  lasted  two  entire  days,  winding  up  with  public 
meetings  in  the  evening. 

It  knocked  me  up,  and  I  had  to  go  over  to  Palombara 
to  recruit.  Then  I  am  not  sure  that  the  carrying  through 
of  the  Hymn-Book  may  not  necessitate  my  remaining  in 
Italy  during  the  summer.  But  I  am  aiming  at  England 
about  the  time  that  the  rest  go  away. 

August  8,   II  Giardino,  Palombara. — I  am  in  this  big 
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and  lonely  house  alone.  Bice  and  Maud  came  down  from 
the  mountains  for  a  couple  of  days  last  week  to  the  factory, 
and  Phil  was  with  me  yesterday.  Then  I  have  the 
company  of  the  gardener  when  I  desire  it,  and  old  Maria 
looks  after  all  my  bodily  wants.  In  the  evening  I  always 
have  a  stroll  with  my  book,  and  sit  on  some  eminence  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  with  a  wide  view  of  mountain  and 
plain.  I  really  enjoy  the  quiet  with  its  opportunities  for 
meditation.  And  during  the  working  hours  of  the  day 
I  am  right  busy.  Indeed,  as  matters  have  turned  out, 
if  I  had  not  remained  we  should  have  had  no  Hymn-Book 
out  before  Christmas. 

It  is  going  to  be  by  a  long  way  the  best  thing  in  its  line 
that  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  Italy  have  ever  put 
out.  I  have  got  to  be  quite  interested  in  discovering  the 
hymns,  and  in  even  retouching  some  of  them.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  hymn  will  bear  my  name  as  its  author, 
but  a  good  few  of  them  are  likely  to  owe  an  additional 
stanza,  or  a  rearrangement,  or  the  improvement  of  a  phrase 
here  and  there,  to  my  handiwork. 

And  Phil  is  quite  equally  enthusiastic  about  the  tunes. 
We  have  to-day  had  the  compositor  down  here  who  is 
specially  engaged.  There  are  but  two  men  in  Rome 
capable  of  doing  it  !  In  a  few  days  we  shall  have  the  first 
eight  hymns  out  as  a  specimen  for  the  examination  of  the 
two  commissions.  And  after  that  we  shall  have  to  keep 
the  man  going  with  eight  hymns  per  week  without  break, 
till  the  whole  is  finished. 


1907,  February  6,  Via  Cagliari,  Villino  Tardaxi 
(to  Romola). — I  have  been  exceptionally  busy,  even  for 
me,  the  last  few  weeks,  and  busy  about  matters  that  had 
limits  of  time  within  which  they  had  to  be  done,  or  could 
not  be  done  at  all. 

The  extra  work  I  have  had  to  do  has  been  in  connexion 
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with  the  approaching  Synod  of  our  mission,  which  is  to 
open  at  Spezia  on  Thursday  17th.  I  have  charge  of  the 
examinations,  written  and  oral,  of  all  candidates  to  the 
ministr}',  and  all  evangelists  who  are  ministers  of  a  secon- 
dary order.  To  all  these,  and  they  are  eleven  in  number, 
certain  books  were  assigned  at  the  last  Synod  to  be  read 
during  the  year,  and  I  have  had  to  read  the  books,  and  to 
prepare  four  papers  of  questions  for  each  man,  and  so 
forty-four  papers  in  all,  and  now  the  replies  are  coming  in, 
and  I  shall  have  to  assign  marks  and  then  draw  up  a  report. 
One  of  the  books  is  of  much  interest  even  to  myself. 
It  is  by  a  Lausanne  professor,  Gautier  by  name,  and  is  an 
introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  contain- 
ing the  newest  results  of  Bible  criticism.  Wliat  has  struck 
me  has  been  a  thing  which  you  yourself  will  no  doubt  often 
have  noticed,  viz.  the  almost  impossibility  of  being  obscure 
in  French.  I  have  read  not  a  few  books  on  the  same 
subject,  by  English  authors  and  translations  in  English 
from  German  authors,  but  none  have  I  laid  down  with 
such  a  clear  conception  of  the  subjects  discussed  as  I  had 
after  only  cursorily  looking  through  Gautier.  ...  I  think 
I  told  you  of  the  decision  of  the  Bible  Society  to  revise  the 
Diodati  Bible,  and  of  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
for  the  purpose,  of  which  I  am  president.  The  members 
of  said  commission  have  been  a  little  at  variance  as  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  revision  is  to  be  carried.  /  and 
Dr.  Taylor  think  that  they  should  be  in  substance  those 
of  the  English  revisers,  viz.  to  reproduce  the  original  as 
faithfully  as  possible  according  to  modern  lights  on  the 
text,  and  to  preserve  the  language  of  the  old  version 
except  where  fidelity  to  the  original  should  require  a  change. 
It  is  true  Diodati's  Italian  has  not  the  same  intrinsic 
excellence,  nor  the  same  hold  on  the  nation,  that  the  English 
of  the  Authorized  Version  has.  Still,  it  is  so  excellent  as 
Italian,  and  by  this  time  has  got  so  incorporated  into  the 
religious  thought  and  speech  of  our  Evangelical  Churches, 
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that  no  Italian  that  any  of  us  Commissioners  could  produce 
could  vie  with  it. 

1907,  February  25. — ^My  visit  to  Florence  regarded 
especially  the  revision  of  Diodati.  I  had  a  long  interview 
with  Mr.  Meille  and  Professors  Luzzi  and  Bosio.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  we  came  to  a  perfect  understand- 
ing. Still,  in  some  degree,  they  have  come  over  to  my 
views,  as  to  the  preservation  as  far  as  possible  of  the  text 
of  Diodati.  And  I  hope  that  '  wherein  we  still  differ,'  the 
right  course  will  yet '  be  revealed  to  us.' 

The  Americans  are  making  a  great  stir  about  the  World's 
Convention  of  Sunday  School  Workers  in  Rome.  I  suppose 
that  between  English  and  Americans  we  may  expect  at 
least  750  delegates,  and  our  Italian  workers  will  bring  the 
number  up  to  a  thousand  nearly.  These  delegates  we  can 
accommodate  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  well 
enough.  But  the  larger  meetings  of  welcome  and  adieu, 
and  the  services  of  evangelistic  international  song  and 
speech,  will  be  more  difficult.  Mr.  Carey  Bonner  has 
visited  us  to  make  arrangements  and  has  stirred  up  our 
Evangelicals  a  little.     The  choir  is  at  work. 

April  29,  Rome. — ^The  meeting  of  welcome  of  the 
S.S.U.  Committee  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  18,  and 
I  shall  have  to  preach.  The  mornings  will  be  occupied 
by  sectional  meetings  in  Italian,  French,  and  German. 
Dr.  Campbell  Morgan  and  F.  B.  Meyer  will  be  among  the 
distinguished  English  ministers. 

I  have  had  to  work  very  hard  at  the  '  revision  '  and 
shall  have  to  do  so  up  to  the  end  of  May,  when  we  hope  to 
have  completed  Mark's  Gospel,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians. 

Another  business  that  has  fallen  to  my  lot  since  the 
Synod  has  been  that  of  Greek  Professor  to  all  our  evange- 
lists and  ministers  on  trial.  When  we  were  discussing  at 
the  Synod  the  question  of  books  for  the  coming  year,  the 
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President  ruled  that  all  the  men  in  the  two  categories  should 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  New  Testament  Greek.  I  am 
assigning  them  their  portions  of  grammar  and  correcting 
their  exercises. 

August  29,  Bedford. — ^This  morning  I  have  heard  my 
nephew  (the  Rev.  W.  Charter  Piggott)  preach  in  his  own 
chapel.  It  must  be  at  once  an  inspiration  and  a  trial  to 
have  to  speak  to  so  many  men  and  women  of  high  intelli- 
gent culture.  And  what  an  interesting  place  is  this  Bunyan 
buildmg  ! 

November  4,  Florence. — I  had  a  very  pleasant  time 
at  Intra.  The  new  wing  of  the  orphanage  is  already  up 
and  covered  in.  I  conducted  family  worship  with  the 
children  on  the  Thursday  evening  and  spoke  in  the  church 
on  Friday  evening  to  a  place  full  of  people.  It  was  quite 
like  old  times.  On  the  Friday  we  drove  over  to  Romello, 
where  are  the  Bolzonis.  They  have  a  pretty  little  church 
and  school-room  there,  though  the  village  has  not  more 
than  500  people  all  counted.  The  Bolzonis  seem  to  be 
quite  happy,  and  to  be  doing  good.  I  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  inspect  the  work  at  Intra  with  my  own  eyes. 

1908,  February  13,  Villino  Giannone,  Vomero  Nuovo, 
Naples. — I  am  here  to  attend  the  S5mod  and  am  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rae. 

We  have  had  a  fairly  successful  Synod.  With  certain 
drawbacks,  the  mission  is  moving  onwards.  Some  of  the 
reports  of  work  were  deeply  interesting.  There  is  a 
movement  in  the  Vicenza  Circuit,  due  to  a  converted 
Italian  who  has  returned  from  America,  whom  I  intend 
to  take  up  personally.  The  good  man  has  bought  with 
his  own  scanty  means — he  is  only  a  working  man — a  piece 
of  ground,  and  promises  to  collect  and  give  half  the  sum 
needed  to  erect  on  it  a  chapel  with  residence  for  an 
evangelist.     I  want  to  try  and  raise  the  other  half. 
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There  was  an  idea  broached  at  the  Sjmod  of  starting 
a  series  of  translations  from  the  Enghsh  to  help  fill  up 
a  little  the  great  want  of  good  books  in  Italian,  for  those 
who  cultivate  biblical  study.  The  project  was  that  six 
of  the  men  who  read  English  should  each  at  once  set  to 
work  to  translate  a  book,  and  that  when  finished  they 
should  be  published  at  a  yearly  subscription  price,  the 
translators  meanwhile,  each  setting  to  work  on  another 
book.  It  may  fall  to  my  lot  to  set  and  keep  the  thing 
going  if  it  should  come  to  anything. 

1908,  May  13,  Rome. — At  the  beginning  of  April,  I 
went  to  Parma  to  open  a  new  church  there.  Strange  to 
say,  forty-five  years  before,  we  opened  our  work  in  Parma, 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  same  building.  It  is  an  old 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  at  that  time  was  divided 
into  two  stories,  of  which  we  rented  the  upper  half.  Vin- 
cenzo  del  Mondo,  or  rather  Scoccia,  for  that  was  his  real 
name,  was  at  that  time  our  young  evangelist  at  Parma, 
and  I  went  down  to  hear  him  preach  the  opening  sermon 
to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  congregation.  And  now,  nearly 
half  a  century  afterwards,  I  have  myself  consecrated  to 
evangelistic  worship  the  entire  building  which  has  become 
the  property  of  the  Committee.  The  two  stories  thrown 
into  one  have  made  a  very  fine  interior,  as  good  internally 
as  anything  we  possess  in  Italy.  I  preached  on  Palm 
Sunday  morning,  and  on  the  Monday  evening  following. 
On  the  Sunday  evening  Gualtieri,  from  Cremona,  occupied 
the  pulpit.  Congregations  were  excellent,  not  only  for 
numbers — the  building  overflowed — but  for  the  quality  of 
the  audience,  for  serious  behaviour,  and  for  widest  interest. 
We  had  a  Professor  of  the  University — quite  a  distinguished 
man,  whose  wife  is  a  member,  the  sister  of  the  recent  pre- 
fect of  the  city,  who  also  belongs  to  the  Church,  the  head 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  city,  with  wife  and  family — he 
played  the  harmonium  at  all  the  services  :  the  Director 
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of  the  largest  reformatory  in  the  north  of  Italy,  with  his 
wife  and  family  :  also  some  of  the  best-to-do  tradesmen  of 
the  city.  .  .  . 

In  connexion  with  my  visit,  I  went  to  a  large  village 
near  Mezzano  Inferiore,  called  Gramignazzo,  where  new 
ground  has  been  broken  up,  under  very  interesting  circum- 
stances. The  story  is  really  remarkable.  A  travelling 
conjuror,  native  of  the  village,  gets  converted  away  down 
at  Naples,  forms  the  acquaintance  of  a  godly  colporteur 
in  Florence.  The  two  club  together  and  buy  a  stock  of 
what  we  call  chincagliere  (hardware),  and  travel  about 
from  town  to  town  and  village  to  village,  he  exhibiting 
his  conjuring  tricks,  and  his  companion  selling  at  the  stall. 
They  come  to  Gramignazzo,  and  between  them  set  to  work 
to  evangelize  the  place,  and  that  with  such  success,  that  we 
have  now  excellent  premises,  a  congregation  of  one  hundred 
people,  and  a  school  for  the  religious  instruction  of  forty 
children  which  meets  on  the  Thursday  morning.  There 
is  no  resident  evangelist,  except  these  two  men,  who,  of 
course,  do  not  receive  a  soldo.  But  the  Mezzano  man, 
Malapelle — an  excellent  fellow,  for  years  a  Salvation  Army 
Captain — cycles  twenty  miles  every  Wednesday  afternoon, 
and  then  cycles  back  again  on  the  Thursday  evening.  Of 
course,  I  did  not  ride  the  two-wheeled  horse,  but  drove 
over  in  vethira  from  Mezzano.  We  prolonged  service, 
visits  and  talk  to  so  late  an  hour  that  we  did  not 
get  back  again  to  Mezzano  till  half-past  one  the  next 
morning. 

Visiting  these  old  places  and  doing  this  work  was  very 
delightful.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  gone  back  twenty  years  of  life. 
The  people  of  Parma,  Mezzano,  and  Piacenza  were  very 
loving.  I  should  dearly  like  to  go  the  whole  round  of  the 
District  in  the  same  way.  Who  knows  that  I  may  not  (??) 
though  an  old  man  of  nearly  seventy-seven  ought  to  put 
a  double  point  of  interrogation  after  such  an  inquir\'. 
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Another  interesting  incident  has  been  the  appearance 
of  the  new  Hymn-Book.  The  edition  is  got  up  in  a  manner 
quite  creditable  to  an  Itahan  printing-office.  We  are  now 
going  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  the  words  only.  We  have 
found  some  very  '  singable  '  hymns  in  the  works  of  Italian 
classical  authors.  There  are  verses  by  Silvio  Pellico, 
Giulio  Carcano,  Dall  'Ongaro,  Caparozzo,  and  others,  which 
I  have  rummaged  out.  Filippini,  too,  has  contributed 
two  or  three  hymns  that  are  true  poetry. 

We  have  such  a  lamentable  dearth  of  young  men  in 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  there  are 
openings  all  over  the  field  which  we  cannot  enter.  I  wish 
I  had  handed  over  to  my  successor  a  Training  College, 
however  small.  Perhaps  this  modernist  movement,  within 
the  Church  of  Rome,  has  something  to  do  with  the  want 
I  complain  of.  Young  priests — young  religious  laymen 
even,  who,  a  while  ago,  would  have  had  no  alternative 
before  them  but  that  of  exit  from  the  Church,  are  now 
saying,  '  No,  our  call  is  not  to  go  out,  but  to  stay  in,  and 
work  for  a  reform  from  within.' 

1908,  May  31,  Palombara,  Sabina. — I  am  reading 
aloud  to  them  Father  and  Son,  having  previously  been 
through  it  myself.  It  is  a  fascinating  book,  suggestive 
of  many  thoughts.  Whether  a  son  should  have  written 
it  I  think  questionable.  His  father,  not  by  any  means  an 
unknown  man,  will  henceforth  be  always  remembered  in 
connexion  with  it,  and  though  the  author  is  careful  to  let 
you  know  that  the  father  was  a  man  of  high  principle, 
incapable  of  a  mean  or  immoral  act,  still  what  he  (the 
father)  esteemed  most  sacred  is  held  up  to  ridicule.  There 
is  in  the  book  a  great  deal  of  the  '  comicity '  that  arises 
always  from  incongruity.  To  see  a  very  stately  and  some- 
what corpulent  gentleman  trying  vainly  to  catch  his  hat 
which  the  wind  has  blown  off,  is,  I  remember,  the  example 
given  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  in  his  philosophy.     Such-like 
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incongruities  could  not  but  present  themselves  in  the 
story  of  such  a  man  as  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  when  told 
in  connexion  with  the  meetings  of  '  the  saints  '  and  the 
upgrowth  of  a  solitary,  keenly  observant  boy  like  his  son. 
For  myself,  with  my  views  and  questionings,  the  story  is 
altogether  one-sided.  The  father  fell  into  exaggerations 
no  doubt,  he  mixed  failings  not  by  himself  recognized,  with 
his  believed  relations  with  the  Deity.  But  there  remains 
the  great  inquiry  :  are  such  relations  possible,  or  are  they 
not  ?  Is  there  in  and  behind  all  phenomena  an  Omniscient 
Personal  Being — our  Father  in  Heaven — or  is  there  not  ? 
Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  speak  into  His  listening  ear  ?  Does 
He,  or  does  He  not,  take  a  supreme  interest,  which  is  pre- 
eminently a  moral  one,  in  each  one  of  us  ?  If  the  reply 
to  these  and  all  such-like  questions  is,  as  I  believe  it  to  be, 
an  affirmative  one,  then  in  substance,  in  the  heart  of  them, 
father  and  mother,  in  spite  of  exaggerations  and  human 
failings,  were  in  the  right.  And  in  any  case  the  son  gives  us 
no  counter-theory  of  life.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  oscillates 
where  oscillation  is  not  possible,  or  rather  ought  not  to  be. 
There  is  no  intermediate  view.  Either  personal  or  im- 
personal, and  if  personal  either  moral  or  immoral  (not 
moral),  either  a  Father,  or  what  must  we  call  the  Creator 
of  beings  such  as  we  are  who  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
meanest  of  us  ?  The  book  is,  to  me,  a  most  fascinating 
one  ;  but  not  because  I  hold  with  the  writer,  or  because 
of  the  charm  of  his  style,  but  because  of  the  problem  his 
father  presents  round  which  gather  the  deepest  question- 
ings of  my  soul. 

1908,  August  30,  II,  Stanmore  Road,  Edgbaston 
(to  Romola). — ^This  morning  I  went  toCarr's  Lane  to  hear 
Dr.  Forsyth,  who  is  taking  Jowett's  pulpit.  He  gave  us  a 
vigorous  and  impressive  sermon  on  the  words  :  '  Ye  are 
My  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.'  It  was 
a  sermon  which  students  of  theology  would  appreciate 
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especially  ;  indeed  I  am  afraid  my  companion  found  it  a 
little  tiresome.  I  felt  as  I  always  feel,  when  I  read  Forsyth, 
that  I  want  to  think  over  what  he  is  saying  before  yielding 
full  assent  to  it.  But  he  is  always  worth  reading  :  and 
this  morning  was  worth  hearing.  It  was  mainly  on  the 
difference  between  the  sacrifice  of  self-indulgence  and  the 
sacrifice  of  self-will,  and  on  Christ  as  the  supreme  example 
of  the  latter.  I  think  he  somewhat  missed  the  great  secret 
of  the  truth  he  so  much  dwelt  on,  viz.  the  spontaneity  of 
all  sacrifice  in  Christ,  as  George  MacDonald  has  it  : 

Not  thinking  of  the  greatness  of  the  Deed 
But  of  the  soul's  dying  for  the  need  of  Him. 

More  and  more  I  feel  that  the  one  supreme  element  in  the 
character  of  Christ  as  it  comes  out  in  the  Gospels  is  its 
simplicity.  There  is  a  Greek  word  for  it  which  has  no 
English  equivalent.  We  are  all  so  double-minded,  at  least, 
I  know  I  am.  When  we  do  a  good  deed  there  is  the  reflex 
thought  about  it  that  it  is  good,  even  when  there  is  not  the 
wish  that  others  may  so  think  of  it.  From  all  that,  you 
feel  somehow  that  Christ  was  absolutely  free.  Just  as 
He  was  absolutely  free  from  hesitancy.  He  always  said 
and  did  the  best  thing  spontaneously,  it  came  to  Him  at 
once  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world — the  only 
thing  possible  to  Him. 

1908,  December  3,  Villino  Tardani,  Vicolo  della 
FoNTANA,  Rome. — Just  now  we  are  having  great  debates, 
both  in  the  City  Council  and  in  Parliament.  In  Parlia- 
ment it  is  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  which  is 
being  discussed,  especially  the  relations  with  Austria. 
You  will  have  seen  in  the  papers  about  the  attack  on  the 
Italian  students  in  Vienna.  The  event  has  aroused  a 
delirium  of  rage  in  the  youth  of  Italy  from  the  Alps  to 
Sicil3^     The  connivance  of  the  present   Minister  Zittoni 
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with  Austria  in  the  matter  of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  had  already  produced  a  widespread 
discontent.  The  old  hatred  of  Austria,  always  latent, 
had  begun  to  stir  in  the  pubhc  heart,  and  this  affair  of  the 
students  just  put  a  match  to  the  combustibles.  We 
have  had  troops  all  round  the  Austrian  Embassy  and 
Consulate,  to  prevent  insults  which  might  have  led  to 
serious  international  complication.  The  Ministry  are 
having  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour. 

1909,  January  7,  Rome. — ^As  you  will  imagine,  we  have 
of  late  been  living  under  the  incubus  of  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe in  the  south.  Every  day  our  paper  has  filled  the 
columns  of  its  eight  pages  with  correspondences,  each  one 
more  dreadful  than  the  other,  of  scenes  of  heart-rending 
suffering  and  anguish.  Hardly  yet  can  the  extent  of  the 
calamity  be  measured.  It  is  officially  stated  that  80,000 
persons  have  perished  in  Messina  alone.  The  loss  in  Reggio 
must  have  amounted  to  nearly  one  half  of  these  figures. 
Then,  all  along  the  Calabrian  coast,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Messina,  are  towns  and  villages  numbering  their 
dead  by  hundreds.  Up  to  yesterday,  survivors  were  being 
dug  out  from  under  the  ruins,  after  seven  or  eight  days 
of  crushed  and  agonizing  helplessness.  Through  the  whole 
district,  right  up  to  now,  there  has  been  utter  insufficiency 
of  the  barest  necessaries  of  life. 

The  one  redeeming  fact  has  been  the  way  in  which  all 
Italy  has  been  roused  to  sympathy,  to  self-sacrifice,  and  to 
heroic  endeavour  to  help.  Sicily  had  seemed  to  be  drifting 
off ;  the  Nasi  affair  had  alienated  the  Sicilians  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  the  rest  of  the  country  from  Sicily. 
Now  all  that  has  disappeared.  The  nation  feels  itself 
one,  as  it  has  not,  since  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  Risor- 
gimento.  The  example  of  the  King  and  Queen — especially 
of  the  latter — has  done  more  to  weld  the  crown  and  people 
together,  than  anything  that  has  happened  since  the 
accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
12 
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I  have  been  reading  of  late,  Dr.  G.  G.  Findlay's  new 
book,  Fellowship  in  the  Life  Eternal.  It  is  a  commentary 
on  St.  John's  Epistles.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any- 
thing equal  to  it  in  the  English  language.  The  insight 
into  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  is  wonderful,  and  the  harmony 
it  brings  out  between  Scripture  and  Scripture  is  one  of  the 
best  tributes  to  apologetics  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There 
are  also  in  it  passages  of  very  great  beauty.  It  has  been 
to  me  like  a  ray  from  the  Light  of  Lights,  searching  me 
through  and  through. 

April  i8,  Rome  (to  Romola). — ^To-day  we  have  had 
the  grand  ceremonial  of  the  Beatification  of  Joan  d'Arc. 
The  city  is  crammed  with  people ;  it  is  said  that  there  are 
in  it  40,000  French  pilgrims.  You  see  the  celebration 
appeals  both  to  superstition  and  to  patriotism.  So  many 
French  liberals  who  believe  nothing  about  the  religious 
side  of  the  fete  have  come  to  join  in  it  as  a  patriotic 
demonstration.  But  it  seems  strange  that  to-day  in  this 
twentieth  century  such  a  thing  as  this  beatification  could 
take  place.  Of  course  it  had  to  be  proved  that  the  pucelle 
had  wrought  miracles,  so  in  a  central  position  in  St.  Peter's 
were  shown  two  large  paintings  representing  the  miracu- 
lous recovery  of  two  women — suddenly  and  entirely 
cured  when  on  the  verge  of  the  grave — by  an  appeal  to 
Joan.  Then  a  decree  of  the  Pope's  was  read  from  a 
platform  in  which  he  solemnly  declares  that  he  has  raised 
the  maid  to  the  ranks  of  the  beati,  and  that,  as  such, 
prayers  can  henceforth  be  addressed  to  her. 

This  sort  of  thing  makes  one  understand  the  tendency 
of  many  to-day  to  that  view  of  religion  which  is  called 
pragmatism.  What  is  meant  is  that  the  objective  reality 
of  things  believed  does  not  matter,  so  that  you  believe 
them  and  they  thus  influence  your  emotions  and  your 
life.  I  heard  a  lecture  the  other  day  from  the  Chief  of 
the    Italian    Modernists,    Salvatore    Minocchi.     It    was 
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delivered  to  a  philosophical  club  here  in  Rome.  Minocchi 
has  been  hitherto  known  as  a  biblical  critic,  well  up  in 
modern  views,  but  very  cautious  about  coming  into 
collision  with  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  In  quite  a 
recent  commentary  on  Isaiah  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
uphold  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin.  With  all  his  caution,  however,  he  fell  under  the 
ban  of  the  present  conservative  Pope  ;  the  result  has  been 
that  he  has  divested  himself  of  the  priest's  vestments, 
and  when  I  heard  him  the  other  day  he  was  very  far  gone 
in  these  views  of  the  pragmatist  school.  Even  the  per- 
sonality of  God  he  seemed  to  think  was  but  a  projection 
from  our  own  minds,  with  no  corresponding  reality  outside. 
As  I  was  saying,  such  beliefs  as  those  of  which  this  beati- 
fication is  an  example  tend  to  drive  thinkers  in  this 
direction.  Here  is  a  man  creating  by  a  decree  objects 
of  worship,  and  here  are  multitudes  of  people  to  whom 
those  objects  of  worship  become  so  far  real  that  emotion 
and  conduct  are  henceforth  influenced  by  them.  Why 
may  not  all  other  objects  of  worship — Christ,  God  Himself, 
as  we  conceive  of  them,  be  created  in  the  same  way  ? 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  reply,  at  least 
the  most  effective  reply,  is  historic.  You  must  take 
history  on  a  broad  scale,  and  see  what  part  the  great 
Christian  facts  have  played  in  it.  Such  beliefs  as  these 
of  to-day  come  and  go,  but  Christ  holds  on,  and  His  influence 
on  humanity  after  nineteen  centuries  is  broader  and  deeper 
than  it  ever  was.  Then  there  are  the  historic  evidences 
which  attest  the  story  of  His  life  ;  how  different  from  the 
isolated  and  hysterical  attestations  which  are  supposed  to 
warrant  these  beatifications  and  canonizations  ! 

June  8,  Rome. — I  had  a  bit  of  a  breakdown  about  a 
month  ago.  The  doctor's  remedy  was  the  suspension  of 
work  ;  which  hitherto  I  have  only  been  able  to  apply  in 
part.     Another  year,  should  God  spare  me,  I  must  not 
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assume  so  many  burdens.     At  last  I  am  beginning  to  feel 
the  old  man. 

December  13,  Rome,  Villino  Tardani,  Via  della 
FoNTANA  (to  Romola). — You  will  have  heard,  probably, 
from  some  one  of  the  family  of  my  absence  from  home  all 
last  week  at  Florence,  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Diodati 
Revision  Committee.  And  this  will  I  hope  have  explained 
to  j'ou  my  rather  over-long  silence.  I  left  on  Monday 
morning  and  only  returned  late  on  Saturday  night.  It 
was  a  week  of  downright  hard  work.  We  held  two  sittings 
a  day  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  one  on 
the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday.  And  long  sittings 
the)^  were  too,  generally  from  8.30  to  12  and  from  2.30  to 
6.30.  Still,  the  work  was  too  interesting  to  weary  one. 
We  went  through  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  dis- 
cussing variations  of  text  and  different  views  of  rendering. 
On  the  whole  we  were  concordant  in  the  views  adopted, 
but  in  such  a  work,  of  course,  on  all  sides  there  has  to  be 
occasionally  a  compromise.  I  had  been  carefully  through 
the  Gospel.  Six  months  ago  I  had  sent  my  observations 
to  our  two  chief  editors,  Drs.  Bosio  and  Luzzi,  both 
professors  in  the  Waldensian  College  and  thorough  scholars, 
but  in  the  brief  intervals  between  the  sittings  I  found  it 
necessary  to  go  through  them  again  and  freshen  my 
memory.  So  that  all  my  days  were  incessantlj^  occupied 
from  early  morning  to  late  evening.  It  is,  however,  work 
that  I  enjoy.  The  study  of  texts  is  very  interesting. 
There  are  schools  of  MSS.,  so  that  sometimes  a  whole 
string  of  authorities  will  mean  very  little,  one  copyist 
having  followed  the  other.  And  in  other  cases  a  couple 
of  copies  will  be  decisive  over  against  a  multitude  of 
variants.  For  myself  I  am  disposed  to  give  rather  more 
weight  to  internal  evidence  than  the  majority  of  the 
critics.  There  is  one  principle  in  the  determination  of 
evidence  which  has  great  weight  with  our  editors  of  texts 
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such  as  Tischendorf  and  Westcott  and  Hoit,  to  which  1 
think  too  decisive  an  importance  has  been  given.  It  is 
that  of  accepting  the  more  difficult  text  as  the  more  Hkely 
to  be  correct.  No  doubt,  in  many  cases  it  holds  that  it 
is  more  likely  that  a  difficult  reading  should  have  been 
changed  into  an  easy  one  than  vice  versa.  Still,  when 
as  in  many  cases  the  principle  is  pushed  so  far  as  to  make 
the  author  write  nonsense  or  bad  grammar,  or  something 
which  internal  or  contemporary  evidence  would  be  dead 
against,  I  think  it  is  better  to  suppose  that  in  the  difficult 
reading  you  have  the  error  of  some  ignorant  or  weary 
cop5'ist.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  the  points 
we  have  to  discuss.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  style. 
One  member  of  the  Commission,  Professor  Bianciardi,  is 
never  present  in  person,  because  resident  in  Switzerland, 
but  he  always  sends  us  very  voluminous  observations. 
Thej^  relate  altogether  to  the  matter  of  style — little  trans- 
positions, punctuation,  substitution  of  phrases  equivalent 
in  meaning  but  more  elegant,  or  pleasing  to  the  ear.  He 
does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  original  text,  or  the 
substance  of  the  rendering.  But  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  in  him  the  peculiarly  sensitive  Tuscan  ear.  His 
corrections  are  often  such  as  could  never  be  paralleled  in 
English.  We  do  not  give  such  attention  to  the  scanning 
of  our  prose.  During  the  next  six  months  we  shall  have 
the  Fourth  Gospel  on  the  stocks.  It  will  be  the  stiffest 
piece  of  work  we  have  had  as  yet. 

1910,  April  30,  Rome,  Via  della  Fontana,  Villa 
Tardani  (to  his  daughter,  Winifred). — I  am  glad  you 
have  been  keeping  up  your  Greek.  I  too  am  doing  a  little 
on  the  same  line.  I  have  a  student  here  with  whom  once 
a  week  I  read  Plato's  Phaedo.  Of  course  I  have  read  it 
before,  but  many  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  student 
at  Taunton.  It  is  very  fascinating  ;  the  story,  as  probably 
vou  know,   of   the   last   hours   of   Socrates.     His  serene 
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composure  in  the  prospect  of  death,  his  hopefulness  that 
he  would  through  it  enter  on  a  higher,  happier  state  of 
existence,  are  very  impressive.  I  have  felt  the  interest 
of  the  book  infinitely  more  than  I  did  when  I  read  it  as 
a  boy.  Being  so  near  the  passage  through  the  curtain 
myself,  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  man  just  close 
up  to  it,  and  knowing  that  in  a  few  hours  he  would  know 
all  about  it,  come  home  to  me  in  a  way  I  cannot  put  into 
words.  One  wonders  what  acceptance  he  would  have 
given  to  the  story  of  Christ  if  he  could  have  heard  it. 
One  cannot  imagine  his  not  receiving  it  with  a  great 
heart-leap.  His  own  story  was  humanly  so  much  like 
what  Christ's  was  divinely.  The  hostility  he  provoked 
was  so  unmerited,  like  that  aroused  by  Christ. 

You  know  that  the  new  Italian  Prime  Minister  is  Luigi 
Luzzatti,  the  uncle  of  Maria  Levi  della  Vida.  He  has 
just  been  laying  his  programme  before  the  House.  He 
is  perhaps  the  most  popular  man  in  the  whole  Parliament, 
almost  too  popular  for  his  position.  The  House  does  not 
take  him  seriously  enough.  His  Ministry  is  composed  of 
very  discordant  elements.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  can  hold  together.  The  different  sections  of  the  House 
have  been  meeting  to  decide  what  attitude  to  take,  and 
it  will  show  you  the  strangeness  of  the  position  wlien  I 
tell  you  that  the  Socialists  at  the  one  extreme  and  the 
Catholic  deputies  at  the  other  have  both  agreed  to  give 
favourable  votes.  The  only  hope  is  that  Luzzatti  will 
just  stand  upon  what  is  really  his  strong  point,  that  is, 
the  social  reform  of  the  country,  and  will  make  for  the 
present  the  political  questions  which  divide  parties  take 
a  secondary  place.  We  need  the  uplifting  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  land  and  of  its  commerce,  inducements  to 
the  rural  population  to  remain  in  Italy  instead  of  emigrating 
wholesale  to  America,  lightening  of  taxation  on  industry, 
water  supply  to  whole  districts  that  are  destitute,  a  check 
put  to  the  tendenc}'  of  certain  large  provinces  in  the  centre 
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and  soulh  to  lapse  into  waste  and  wilderness  for  want  of 
hands  to  cultivate,  and  a  whole  host  of  similar  reforms, 
and  there  is  not  a  man  in  Italy  who  understands  and  feels 
the  need  like  Luzzatti.  If  the  majority  in  the  House  can 
only  be  induced  to  subordinate  such  political  questions 
as  extension  of  the  suffrage,  religious  teaching  in  the 
schools,  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  the 
attitude  towards  the  Vatican,  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
like,  to  social  needs  like  those  I  have  mentioned,  it  will 
have  been  a  white  day  in  the  calendar  of  Italy  when 
Luzzatti  took  the  reins. 

Let  me  w^ind  up  with  a  little  anecdote  that  will  amuse 
you.  Mary  called  on  her  friend  the  other  day.  Somehow 
it  came  up  that  we  had  evening  prayer  in  the  family ;  she 
became  very  curious  ;  whatever  did  I  pray  about  ?  Mary 
explained :  of  course  there  was  adoration,  there  was 
thanksgiving,  there  was  confession  of  sins,  &c.,  &c. 
Angelina  was  especially  amazed  about  the  last  point, 
and  soon  afterwards  her  husband  and  sister  coming  in, 
she  could  not  contain  herself,  but  exclaimed  to  them  : 
'  WTiat  do  3'ou  think  Miss  Piggott  has  been  telling  me  ? 
They  have  prayers  everj-  evening,  Mr.  Piggott  prays,  and 
would  you  belie^'e  it — he  confesses  his  sins  before  his  daughter 
and  the  servant ! ! !  ' 

1910,  fitne  I,  Rome. — Next  Monday  I  go  to  Florence 
to  the  Diodati  Revision  Committee.  Every  day  of  the 
week,  probably  for  eight  hours  a  da}^  the  Commission  will 
sit.  We  have  had  under  review  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and 
shall  have  to  go  through  the  whole  of  it,  verse  by  verse 
comparing  notes. 

The  present  Prime  Minister,  Signor  Luzzatti,  is  not 
exactly  an  old  friend  of  mine,  but  one  with  whom,  and 
with  whose  family  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  off  and 
on,  ever  since  old  Paduan  days.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about   him,   and  get   printed  copies  of  all   his  speeches, 
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through  Miss  Agnese  Janichen,  who  has  been  so  many 
years  the  faithful  attendant  of  Signor  Luzzatti  and  house- 
keeper to  the  family.  He  is  a  very  worthy  and  capable 
man,  and  immensely  popular  personally,  but  his  Ministry 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  all  parties  and  cannot  possibly 
hold  together. 

I9IO,    July   20,     COBBLEHEAD,    BURTERSETT,    HaWES. — 

We  are  in  a  delightful  old  cottage  situated  on  the  slope 
of  the  hills,  with  very  few  trees  in  view,  only  grassy  undu- 
lations. Our  hostess.  Miss  Allen,  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  and  a  niece  of  James  Smetham. 
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1911,  February  25,  Rome. — Our  Diodati  Commission 
has  been  meeting  in  Rome.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  preside, 
although  physically  I  am  in  bad  trim.  It  was,  as  it 
always  is,  very  interesting  work.  This  time  we  are  dealing 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  first  half  of  the  Book. 
Some  members  of  the  Committee  are  real  scholars.  Drs. 
Liizzi  and  Bosio  would  stand  a  fair  comparison  with  any 
members  of  the  bygone  English  Committee.  And  in  a 
book  like  the  Acts,  passages  of  very  notable  difficulty 
turn  up,  especially  in  the  speeches.  I  had  made  my 
preparations  very  carefully,  going  through  the  fourteen 
chapters  verse  by  verse,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  authorities 
for  the  text,  and  commentators  for  the  interpretation, 
that  are  to  be  found.  Such  passages  as  the  verses  in 
Peter's  speech  in  the  first  chapter,  which  the  revised 
version  has  put  into  a  parenthesis,  and  the  opening  of  his 
speech  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  gave  us  very  hard  nuts 
to  crack.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we  have  not  adopted 
the  parenthesis,  and  I  believe  we  are  right,  not  because 
Peter  really  uttered  the  words  as  they  stand,  but  because 
Luke  intended  to  attribute  them  to  Peter,  inasmuch  as 
they  contain  facts,  and  were  needed  to  explain  Peter's 
proposals.  A  modern  writer  would  have  put  the  verses 
into  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  but  no  such  usage 
having  been  introduced  in  Luke's  time,  he  had  to  deal 
with  the  matter  as  he  has  done.     Of  course  Peter  would 
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ne\'er  use  such  a  phrase  as  '  in  their  language  the  field 
was  so  called,'  speaking  as  he  does  in  Jerusalem  itself. 
As  to  the  other  passage,  I  could  not  carry  my  view  and 
had  to  yield  to  an  interpretation  that  I  am  still  convinced  is 
not  correct.  If  you  like  to  look  at  the  passage  (Acts  x.  36) 
you  will  see  at  once  what  the  point  in  question  was. 
Did  Peter  mean  by  '  the  word  '  the  statement  he  himself 
had  just  made  :  '  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in 
every  nation,  &c.'  Or  did  he  mean  what  follows  :  '  Even 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  how  that  God  anointed  Him,  &c.' 
I  contend  that  the  only  grammatical  construction  possible 
of  the  original  Greek  is  the  latter,  in  spite  of  the  great 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  Cornelius  and  his  friends  knew 
themselves  so  much  about  Jesus  as  Peter  affirms.  But 
I  was  out-voted,  and  so  our  Italian  version  will  read  : 
'  This  is  the  word  (that  is  what  Peter  had  previouslj^ 
said)  which  is  sent,'  with  a  full-stop  after  '  Jesus  Christ.' 
This  incident  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  questions 
which  give  interest  and  sometimes  excitement  to  our 
sittings, 

May  21,  Palombara,  Sabina. — ^The  excursion  in  which 
Mary  and  I  spent  her  holiday  was  the  carrying  out  of  an 
aspiration  we  have  both  long  had  of  visiting  Ravenna. 
So  on  the  Wednesday  before  Easter,  we  set  off,  Mary 
Tajdor  accompanying  us.  We  travelled  down  to  Rimini 
on  the  first  day.  The  next  morning  we  hired  a  conveyance 
and  drove  down  to  the  Republic  of  San  Marino.  It  was 
a  splendid  day,  and  everything  about  the  excursion  was 
a  most  agreeable  surprise.  The  situation  of  San  Marino 
is  surpassingly  picturesque.  You  mount  first  to  a  sort  of 
table-land,  some  1,800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  there 
lies  what  is  called  the  Borgo  of  San  Marino.  Then,  up 
from  this  table-land,  rises  precipitately  a  craggy  mountain 
to  the  height  of  another  500  or  600  feet,  and  on  the  top 
of  this  is  the  town. 
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The  view  from  the  top  is  marvellously  impressive.  In 
three  directions  3'ou  have  the  irregular  Apennines,  and 
on  the  fourth  the  long  line  of  the  distant  sea.  Then 
the  republic  itself  is  most  interesting.  It  comprises  forty 
square  miles,  and  has  its  district  boundaries  formed  by 
mountain  streams.  All  the  little  territory  is  remarkably 
well  cultivated,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  poverty.  The 
mountain  on  which  the  town  lies  has  three  summits,  on 
one  of  which  is  the  new  municipal  edifice,  built  in  the 
shape  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  of  Florence  and  containing 
many  interesting  historical  relics.  The  association  with 
Garibaldi  is  also  full  of  interest.  It  was  here  he  disbanded 
his  little  army,  after  his  retreat  from  Rome,  and  prior 
to  his  last  disastrous  adventures  with  his  poor  wife  in  the 
pine  wood  of  Ravenna. 

On  the  Friday  afternoon  we  returned  to  Rimini,  and 
on  to  Ravenna  in  the  evening,  staying  there  over  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

More  is  being  done  just  now  than  ever  before  for  its 
treasures  of  art,  inasmuch  as  our  present  head  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Department  in  Italy,  Signor  Corvado  Ricci,  is 
a  native  of  the  place.  We  revelled  in  what  we  saw,  and 
had  time  to  visit  twice  over  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments, such  as  San  Vitale,  the  tomb  of  Theodoric,  the 
tomb  of  Giulia  Placida  and  the  like.  On  the  Monday  we 
returned  to  Rome. 

August  18,  8,  HiLLGROVE  RoAD,  Hampstead. — 
Yesterday  Mary  and  I  went  to  Ham  Common  to  see  Hesba 
Stretton.  She  recognized  us  both,  but  her  mind  wanders 
very  much,  and  the  pitiful  part  of  the  case  is  that  she  is 
conscious  of  it.  When  she  saw  me  she  took  my  hand, 
and  wept,  and  asked  me  to  kneel  down.  I  did  so,  and 
offered  up  a  few  words  of  prayer,  which  she  seemed  to 
follow.  She  then  pressed  my  hand  and  said  good-bye. 
She  is  very  much  changed  and  quite   helpless.     The  end 
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cannot  be  far  off.  and  one  can  only  pray  that  God  in  His 
mercy  will  permit  it  to  come  soon. 


Last  Sunday  was  '  Heather  Sunday '  (in  Yorkshire), 
when  everybody  brings  a  bunch  of  heather,  which  the 
clergyman  places  within  the  altar  rails.  They  are  then 
sent  off  for  the  decoration  of  the  town  hospital.  The 
curate  gave  us  a  curious  sermon  on  '  Make  yourselves  like 
unto  the  heath,'  from  Jeremiah.  It  was  not  without  a 
certain  originality. 

1911,  December  26,  Tremestieri,  Messina. — Our 
journey  from  Rome  was  a  long  one,  incessant  travel  from 
1.35  p.m.  on  Friday  to  9.30  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
light  on  the  Campagna  and  the  mountains  around  it  on 
the  Friday  afternoon  was  something  indescribable,  and 
after  daylight  dawned  on  the  Calabrian  coast  the  blue  of 
the  sea,  and  the  play  of  the  dawn  upon  it,  and  on  the 
slopes  with  olive  and  orange  and  lemon  trees,  with  their 
yellow  fruit  glinting  among  their  dark  leaves,  was  no  less 
enchanting.  Unhappily  at  Naples,  that  very  morning, 
a  ship  load  of  emigrants  from  the  south  had  disembarked 
from  America,  and  when  we  reached  our  train,  though  an 
hour  before  the  time  of  starting,  we  found  all  the  carriages 
pre-occupied,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  getting  seats  at 
all.  Of  course  we  had  many  amusing  experiences.  We 
had  for  instance  a  travelling  showman,  who  had  all  the 
appliances  for  transforming  himself  into  all  known  historic 
characters,  and  could  equally  well  screw  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth  into  perfect  mimicry  of  them.  He  was  now  Mazzini 
and  then  Garibaldi,  now  Cavour,  and  now  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  had  the  impudence  to  give  us  a  perfect  portrait  of 
His  present  reigning  Majesty,  with  moustache  and  screwed- 
up  under  lip,  and  peculiar  glance  of  the  eyes  all  perfectly 
rendered.     Then  we  had  Neapolitan  singers  with  accom- 
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paniment  of  guitar.  And  our  young  men  were  delightfully 
interesting.  They  had  been  absent  from  Italy  three  years, 
working  on  American  railways,  and  had  fathers,  mothers, 
wives,  children  and  sweethearts,  expecting  them  in  villages, 
just  before  arriving  at  the  one  from  which  we  had  to  take 
the  ferry  boat  to  Messina.  Their  Americanisms  were  very 
funny.  Their  '  shut-ups  '  and  '  all-rights,'  and  their  dress 
with  which  they  evidently  intended  to  surprise  all  the 
stayers  at  home.  It  was  amusing  to  see  them  trjing  to 
fasten  their  neckties  as  we  drew  near  the  journey's  end. 
But  they  were  jolly  and  well-behaved. 

At  Messina  B.  and  P.  met  us.  We  had  a  turn  round 
in  the  cab,  and  then  off  to  the  west  along  the  Catania 
Road,  on  which,  about  four  miles  out,  Tremestieri  lies. 
I  had  read  much  of  the  desolation  of  the  places  and  seen 
the  illustrated  journals.  But  I  had  no  conception  of  the 
appalling  reality.  Even  yet,  after  three  years,  the  whole 
vast  city  is  one  heap  of  ruins.  And  still,  alas  !  under  the 
heaps,  are  the  skeletons  of  thousands,  with  no  other  tomb 
than  the  ruins.  The  padrone  of  the  little  villa  in  which 
P.  and  B.  live,  has  lost  father,  mother,  brother,  sisters, 
wife  and  eight  children  !  He  was  away  from  Messina  at 
the  time,  or  would  have  perished  with  the  rest. 

The  little  villa  is  delightfully  situated,  by  the  side  of 
a  torrent  bed,  surrounded  by  cedars,  olive-trees  and  lemon- 
trees  and  close  to  the  railway.  Yesterday  we  had  a  long 
moimtain  walk,  and  picnicked  in  full  view  of  the  sea, 
and  of  the  Calabrian  coast  beyond.  The  hue  of  the  sea 
is  wonderful — I  should  have  said  hues,  for  its  colours  vary 
in  beauty  from  hour  to  hour,  the  finest  being  a  purple 
hue,  freckled  all  over  with  the  snow-white  crests  of  small 
waves. 

We  had  Christmas  carols  in  the  afternoon — a  large  party 
— all  the  circle  of  special  English  friends  being  gathered 
here.  I  had  to  sing  only  in  my  heart,  and  I  did  so.  I  was 
glad  afterwards  to  lead  the  whole  party  in  prayer. 
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1912,  February  28,  142,  Via  Nizza,  Rome. — Last 
Monday  week  I  got  back  from  our  Synod  at  Florence. 
I  have  had  more  work  entailed  by  the  Synod  itself 
and  work  that  had  fallen  into  arrears. 

The  week  before  this  we  had  sittings  here  in  Rome  of 
our  Diodati  Commission,  in  which  we  went  through  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  was  a  tough  job  and  a  heavy 
strain,  for  we  were  at  it  four  days  and  a  half,  and  seven 
hours  a  day.  And  my  personal  relations  to  the  work  are 
such  as  not  to  permit  any  relaxation  of  the  strain  for  a 
verse  or  for  a  minute. 

May  4,  Rome. — You  will  perhaps  have  heard  that 
dear  old  Brother  Jones  has  made  the  great  exchange. 
He  has  been  failing  some  months  with  bronchial  asthma, 
but  the  end  came  rather  suddenly.  Mr.  Burgess  could 
not  possibly  go,  so  I  took  his  place,  but  was  too  late  even 
for  the  funeral,  as  telegrams  had  miscarried. 

July  22,  28,  College  Road,  Ripon. — I  was  glad  to 
find  M.  at  the  station  ready  to  come  north  with  me.  She 
has  got  an  extension  of  leave  till  Monday,  on  the  plea  that 
she  could  then  take  care  of  her  aged  parent  on  his  perilous 
journey.  We  went  to  the  cathedral  service  on  Sunday 
morning — very  sweet  and  impressive.  The  choir  is 
admirable.  Canon  Waugh's  sermon  was  rather  startling, 
attempting  to  prove  the  remedial  character  of  future 
punishment  from  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus. 
But,  they  say,  the  Canon  is  always  startling  the  people. 
A  fortnight  ago  he  gave  them  a  sermon  in  favour  of  the 
Insurance  Bill :  telling  his  audience  of  aristocrats  and 
conservatives  that  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  assist  the 
carrying  out  of  it  in  every  way  possible.  In  the  evening 
I  heard  a  useful  sermon  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  took 
part  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

1913,  May  7,  Rome. — I  am  busy  as  usual ;  have  been 
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tackling  the  Apocalj^pse,  and  at  the  same  time  gathering 
material  for  a  life  of  Christ  in  Italian.  Then  I  am  trying 
to  catalogue  books  for  a  large  circulating  library  for  the 
use,  especially,  of  ministers  and  evangelists.  Mr.  Burgess 
some  time  ago  bought  the  Gavazzi  Library,  consisting  of 
some  3,000  works.  Then  there  is  another  collected  by 
Duilio  Bosio,  chiefly  French  books,  lying  at  Luino.  I,  too, 
am  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  my  daughters,  and 
ticketing  off  such  books  in  my  own  library  as  I  could  hand 
over.  There  are  libraries  also  in  the  M.E.  Church,  and  in 
the  Baptist  College.  But  all  the  books  are  lying  almost 
utterly  useless.  There  is  no  catalogue  at  all  of  the  old 
Gavazzi  Library,  though  it  contains  some  very  valuable 
works  ;  and  of  the  others,  there  are  no  assorted  lists, 
and  no  church  knows  what  the  other  possesses.  It  is 
into  this  jungle  that  I  am  trying  to  penetrate.  Two  hours 
of  every  day,  I  spend  in  the  Via  delle  Coppelle  over  the 
Gavazzi  Library.  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  if,  in  this 
way,  I  can  render  some  little  service. 

June  23,  Rome. — ^The  Gavazzi  Library  has  turned  out 
a  far  more  formidable  affair  than  I  anticipated.  But  it 
is  now  done.  I  have  now  to  sort  out  books  of  no  value 
to  us,  but  precious  to  a  book  collector. 

August  9,  Badia  in  Prataglia. — You  would  be 
astonished  at  the  feats  I  perform  in  the  way  of  mountain 
climbing,  and  the  like.  We  brought  with  us  a  number 
of  books  from  Wilson's  Library,  and  we  are,  or  have  been, 
reading  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  us  all — Lord  Cromer's 
Modern  Egypt,  Justin  McCarthy,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Edward 
Lear's  Letters,  and  the  first  volume  of  Lord  Tennyson, 
by  his  son. 

This  is  a  most  romantic  neighbourhood.  The  road  on 
which  our  villa  stands  continues  to  mount  until  it  crosses 
over  from  Tuscany  into  the  Romagna,  at  an  elevation  of 
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about  3,600  feet.  But  at  that  point,  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  feet,  takes  you  from  a  view,  in  which  the  Apennines 
of  Tuscany  all  clothed  with  verdure  stretch  before  you, 
to  a  view  in  which  the  Romagna,  right  away  to  the  Adriatic, 
lies  at  your  feet.  And  from  this  Badia  of  ours  in  all 
directions  there  are  mountain  paths,  leading  every  one  by 
the  side  of  torrents,  and  through  chestnut,  pine,  and 
beech  woods  to  some  magnificent  distant  view  of  its  own. 

1914,  February  14,  Rome. — Lately  I  have  been  reading 
those  autobiographies  of  ^Vcslcy's  Veterans,  published  by 
our  Book  Room.  What  deep,  vivid,  and  joyful  experience 
they  had  !  How  true  and  real  to  them  were  the  things 
unseen,  and  hoped  for  !  Somehow  it  seems  to  me  that 
modern  doubts  have  enfeebled  what  is  expressed  by  that 
good  old  Methodist  word  '  experience.'  But  the  President 
of  the  Year,  and  his  companion  Gipsy  Smith,  seem  to  be 
making  it  their  mission  to  revive  just  this  element  of 
Methodism.  I  wish  that  they  could  speak  in  Italian,  and 
we  could  have  them  here,  for  a  tour  among  our  churches. 

Last  Sunday  was  a  memorable  time  for  the  Evangelical 
community  in  Rome.  Some  two  years  ago  an  American 
lady,  a  Mrs.  Kennedy,  handed  over  ^{40,000  to  President 
Mastin  for  the  erection  of  Waldensian  church  premises  in 
Rome,  in  memory  of  her  father — telling  him  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  more  forthcoming  should  he  need  it. 
Last  Sunday  the  noble  edifice  was  consecrated  and  opened. 
It  is  indeed  a  magnificent  building,  and  the  ceremonial 
was  quite  a  national  event.  On  the  Saturday  evening 
previous  there  was  a  meeting  of  pastors  and  their  families 
and  office  bearers,  at  which  I  had  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  Methodist  Church. 

May  I,  Rome. — I  am  very  busy  preparing  for  the  next 
sitting  of  our  Diodati  Commission.  It  is  practically  a 
new  translation.  Our  next  sitting  in  June  will  leave  us 
only  the  Apocalypse  to  finish  the  New  Testament.     It  is 
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interesting  work.     Have  you  seen  Dr.  Moffatt's  Translation 
of  the  New  Testament  ?     It  is  most  fascinating. 

Lately  I  have  been  carried  away  in  admiration,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  by  the  new  Indian  poet  Tagore. 
But  his  lectures  surpass  in  genius  and  in  interest  even  his 
poetry.     Verily  he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

August  4,  ViLLiNO  Belloni,  Rome.— I  fully  intended 
to  reach  London  next  Saturday,  but  now  all  communication 
by  rail  with  England  is  cut  off  on  the  borders  of  Italy. 
By  the  Turin  line  I  could  get  no  further  than  Modane, 
and  other  routes  are  still  more  blocked,  save,  perhaps, 
that  by  sea.  One  can  only  wait.  It  is  an  awful  state  of 
things.  As  yet  Italy  is  neutral,  but  there  is  much  domestic 
and  economic  trouble.  The  young  men  who  have  been 
soldiers  since  1909  are  all  called  out,  and  the  banks  are 
being  terribly  run  upon. 

August  30,  Rome. — I  agree  with  you  that  a  more 
unjustifiable  war  was  never  waged.  It  is  without  doubt 
a  judgement  of  God.  He  is  letting  His  own  moral  laws 
work  out  their  penalty.  The  inevitable  has  happened. 
We  knew  it  was  inevitable,  but  hoped  it  would  not  come 
in  our  time.  The  nations  could  not  go  on  multiplying 
their  armaments  without  it  happening  that  some  day,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  they  would  say.  We  can  go  no  farther, 
so  better  war  now  than  to  wait  till  the  enemy  gets  stronger. 
But  the  issue  seems  to  me  wrapt  in  impenetrable  mystery. 
The  only  consolation  and  hope  is  in  the  faith  that  the 
Throne  of  God  is  fixed  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  and 
that  He  who  sits  upon  it  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  power,  and 
love,  is,  in  fact  the  God  revealed, in  Christ,  and  ruling 
through  Christ,  and  for  Christ. 

November  25,  Rome. — Maud  received  a  summons  from 
the  American  Hospital  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  where  she 
has  been  about  a  fortnight  in  charge  of  a  ward  with  seven 
13 
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beds,  and  is  settling  down  to  her  duties  in  high  spirits. 
Italy  still  stands  firm  in  her  neutrality,  and  I  think  is 
likely  to  do  so.  The  entrance  of  Turkey  in  the  field  has, 
of  course,  its  menacing  side  towards  Italy,  and  this  is 
felt  by  all. 

The  strife  becomes  more  and  more  dreadful  day  by  day. 
Sometimes  one  asks  :  '  Are  these  the  commotions  which 
were  to  precede  "  the  Coming  "  ?  '  and  even  to  pray 
'  Come,  and  quickly.' 

December  28,   Rome. — Mary  and    I    are  back  from  a 
brief  Christmas  trip  to  Assisi  and  Perugia.     We  were  at 
the  latter  place  on  Christmas  Day.     I  had  been  reading 
a  few  months  before,  Paul  Sabatier's  life  of  St.  Francis, 
and  so  was  able  more  vividly  to  associate  with  the  saint 
the  localities  we  visited.     What  has  happened  to  these 
localities,  is  typical  of  what  has  happened  to  the  life-work 
of  St.  Francis  himself.     He  had  no  wish  to  found  what  is 
understood  by  an  Order.     He  would  have  been  horrified 
at  the  idea  of  working  in  the  same  lines  on  which  such 
an  Order  as  the  Dominicans  and  before  them  the  Bene- 
dictines, were  working.     He  only  aspired  to  imitate  Jesus, 
to  knit  individuals  together  by  the  bonds  of  utter  unworld- 
liness,  mutual  love,  and  evangelistic  preaching.     He  fought 
during  his  later  years  against  the  ecclesiastical  ambition 
which  sought  to  dominate  by  organization,  and  to  enrich 
the  Order  by  retaining  poverty  as  the  law  for  the  individual. 
But  his  struggle  was  all  in  vain,  and  verily,  in  the  end,  it 
broke  his  heart  that  it  should  be  so.     And  what  do  we 
see  to-day  in  the  locality  I  have  been  speaking  of  ?     Here, 
the  rude  stones  of  a  cave  in  which  the  saint  lived,  the 
Portiuncula,  and  over  and  around  it  the  vast  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli ;  there  the  cells  of  himself  and 
his  earliest  followers,  the  Carceri,  up  in  the  mountains,  to 
which  he  and  they  used  to  withdraw  for  devotion,  and 
by  their  side  rich  edifices  erected  in  his  honour ;  in  another 
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place  the  rude  stone  enclosure  of  his  bones,  and  this,  now, 
in  the  ornamental  crypt  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
edifices  in  Christendom. 

Still,  Assisi  is  redolent  of  the  memories  of  the  saint  as 
he  was,  as  he  lived,  as  he  wrought,  and  as  he  died.  The 
place  is  gloriously  situated.  The  nature  he  loved  so  well 
remains  the  same. 

With  regard  to  the  view  from  the  place,  we  had  a  singular 
experience.  The  floods  of  rain  that  had  fallen,  deluging 
all  the  valley — sucked  up,  as  soon  as  the  rain  had  ceased, 
by  a  bright  and  hot  sun — caused  a  covering  of  dense  white 
fog  to  cover  all  the  space,  intervening  between  the  range 
of  mountains  on  which  Assisi  stands,  and  the  opposite 
parallel  range,  which  shuts  in  the  Umbrian  Valley  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  we,  with  a  blue  cloudless  sky  overhead, 
looked  do^vn  in  what  seemed  a  vast  sea  whose  white  foam 
was  rising  and  falling  in  wind-tossed  billows. 

Perugia,  too,  we  found  very  interesting  :  both  the  city 
itself  with  its  ancient  palaces,  and  squares,  and  streets, 
and  the  almost  complete  collection  of  the  great  Umbrian 
School  of  Art,  gathered  into  its  Pinacoteca  and  churches. 
These  cities  on  the  sides  of  the  Apennines,  are  all  of  them 
much  alike  in  their  structure,  in  that  they  lie  in  layers  of 
streets  one  above  the  other,  with  cross  alleys,  often  stair- 
wise,  connecting  them.  In  many  cases  (not  in  Perugia 
though)  with  a  population  so  diminished  in  comparison 
to  what  it  was  when  the  city  was  built,  that  you  often 
walk  from  end  to  end  of  a  street,  little  short  of  a  kilometre 
in  length  and  lined  with  huge  ancient  palaces,  and  hardly 
meet  a  dozen  people. 

1915,  January  19,  Via  Baccarini,  Rome. — I  know  that 
the  news  of  our  terrible  catastrophe  will  make  you  a  little 
anxious  about  us,  so  I  send  you  a  few  lines  to  reassure  you. 

In  some  parts  of  Rome  it  was  very  much  worse  than 
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with  us.  The  Whittinghills  for  instance,  who  have  an 
apartment  on  the  fourth  floor  overlooking  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  have  large  crevices  in  their  walls,  and  the  workmen 
in  the  house  propping  up  doorways  and  repairing  damages. 
They  saw  the  large  wooden  beams  of  their  ceiling  rock 
to  and  fro,  and  were  for  a  time  speechless  with  terror. 
Of  course  at  first  no  one  in  Rome  knew  where  the  centre 
of  the  disaster  had  been,  nor  had  any  idea  of  the  extent 
of  destruction  and  deaths  that  had  resulted  from  it. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  day  information  came  in  :  but 
even  then  only  from  Avezzano,  as  being  a  town  of  some 
magnitude.  Of  the  score  or  so  of  villages  that  were  laid 
in  ruin,  nothing  could  be  known  for  nearly  a  couple  of 
days.  There  was  no  access  to  them,  and  no  one  could 
come  from  them  to  tell  their  tale.  Indeed  it  is  only  now 
that  we  have  a  true  conception  of  the  awful  suffering  that 
has  been  the  result.  It  has  been  most  diflicult  to  get  at 
some  of  the  villages,  lying  as  they  do  on  the  mountains 
in  the  midst  of  the  snow,  and  only  to  be  reached  by  narrow 
lanes  or  by  horse-paths.  The  places  smitten  lie  in  utter 
ruin. 

In  Avezzano,  a  town  of  some  12,000  inhabitants,  only 
one  wall  of  a  couple  of  metres  high  is  left  standing,  and 
11,000  of  the  inhabitants  have  perished.  There  are  several 
villages  in  which  the  destruction  has  been  proportionately 
the  same. 

Our  friend.  Dr.  Whittinghill,  fortunately  had  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  which  had  been  left  in  his  hands  after 
the  Messina  disaster.  This  he  laid  out  in  provisions  and 
other  necessaries,  got  together  a  few  friends,  and  among 
them  two  masons,  and  went  off  to  one  of  the  villages  where 
the  Baptists  had  a  small  church,  San  Benedetto.  The 
evangelist  was  safe,  but  his  wife  was  killed.  The  few 
survivors  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  forty-eight  hours, 
and  had  been  spending  night  and  day  on  the  snow-clad 
ground.    The  stories  he  has  to  tell  of  the  sufferings  that 
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came  under  his  own  eyes  and  hands  are  simply  harrowing. 
He  returned  yesterday,  and  is  off  again  to-day  with  other 
supphes. 

December  23. — Our  own  lives  have  been  saddened  by 
recent  losses.  One  of  the  most  attractive  young  men  in 
our  church  here  in  Rome,  our  organist,  quite  a  musical 
genius,  and  invaluable  to  us  as  leader  and  trainer  of  our 
choir,  was  early  called  to  the  front.  There  he  worked 
his  way  to  a  sub-lieutenancy.  And  now  we  hear  that  a 
few  weeks  ago  he  fell  leading  his  platoon  to  an  attack. 
We  shall  sadly  miss  Giovanni  Paganelli. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  again,  after  an  interval  of 
many  years,  Thomas  Erskine's  Letters  and  Life.  I  always 
loved  the  book  and  the  man  and  his  writings,  but  was 
never  so  impressed  with  his  character  and  thoughts  as  in 
this  second  time  of  reading.  He  held  strongly  to  the  faith 
of  universal  salvation.  God,  according  to  his  view,  having 
once  started  in  existence  a  creature  in  His  own  image, 
could  never  give  that  creature  up,  until  his  creative  ideal 
had  received  accomplishment.  For  Erskine,  life  here  is 
not  probation  but  education,  and  the  education  if  it  fail 
of  results  here  will  be  carried  on  in  other  worlds.  Of 
course,  there  are  scripture  passages  hard  to  reconcile  with 
such  views,  but  Erskine's  arguments  are  very  forceful ; 
and  if  these  later  centuries  have  ever  reproduced  an 
apostolic  man,  it  was  he. 

As  to  the  war — ever  more  united  and  fervent  must  be 
the  appeal  that  ascends  without  break  to  the  Infinite 
Wisdom  and  Love  upon  the  Throne,  and  surely  the  answer 
cannot  long  delay. 

1916,  February  6,  Rome. — I  felt  that  possibly  I  might 
never  attend  another  Synod,  and  there  were  a  few  last 
words  that  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  say.  Anyhow  the 
Sunday  night  while  in  church  I  had  a  very  bad  bout — and 
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since.     So  now  I  am  keeping  for  the  most  part  indoors, 
and  limiting  in  closer  bounds  all  reading  and  writing. 

May  7,  Rome. — On  the  Thursday  of  Passion  Week 
Mary's  holidays  commenced,  and  we  carried  into  execution 
the  long-brooded  project  of  spending  them  among  the 
Alban  Lakes.  We  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady 
proprietor  of  an  hotel  at  Marino,  on  the  slope  of  the  village, 
leading  down  to  the  woods,  who  put  us  up  in  clean,  com- 
fortable, and  economical  lodgings.  We  greatly  enjoyed 
ourselves.  The  woods  were  swarming  with  wild  flowers — 
especially  the  may  and  the  broom.  They  were  surpassingly 
beautiful. 

At  Frascati  there  is  a  cabman,  who,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  whenever  he  sees  me,  rushes  up  with  his  cab  shouting 
'  Signor  Enrico  !  Signor  Enrico  ! '  I  knew  him  in  the  old 
days  as  a  lad  of  twenty  at  Rocca  di  Papa.  Much  to  his 
delight  and  ours,  he  drove  us  through  the  Villa  Borghese, 
and  on  the  Monte  Porzio  road,  chatting  of  old  times,  and, 
of  course,  as  always  happens,  of  his  two  sons  at  the  front  ! 

July  14,  Rome. — My  organs  are  worn  with  long  usage. 
Eighty-five  years  now  they  have  been  at  work — complete 
on  Tuesday  next.  Can  you  wonder  that  they  should  not 
be  able  to  stand  the  strain  as  they  once  did  ?  But  I  have 
unspeakable  ground  for  gratitude  to  the  Lord  of  Life. 
Rest  still  brings  recruital. 

Our  youths  at  the  front  still  give  us  much  anxiety,  and 
call  for  intercession  with  God.  Captain  Alfredo  Capellini 
is  a  prisoner  in  Austria.  Gigino  and  Alberto  are  in  the 
thick  of  it  in  the  Trentino.  The  former  was  at  church 
this  morning  on  a  month's  leave. 

The  Commission  for  the  Revision  of  Diodati  is  now 
setting  to  work  on  the  Psalms.  Our  revised  New 
Testament  will  appear  at  the  end  of  August.  We  hope 
to  finish  the  Psalms  by  the  end  of  next  year.     Of  course 
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it  is  presumptuous  to  say  '  We, '  but  as  I  still  am  President 
so  far,  the  pronoun  is  required. 

August  3,  S.  Martino  al  Cimino. — Here  we  are  on 
the  edge  of  vast  chestnut  forests,  which  rise  to  various 
heights  behind  us  to  right  and  to  left.  We  can  sit  on  our 
terrace  and  see  the  sea  between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Orbi- 
tello,  and,  with  the  glass,  boats  and  steamers  are  distinctly 
visible.  To  the  right  of  the  plain  below  us,  lies  Viterbo  and 
overlooking  it  Montefiascone,  where  we  spent  a  summer 
some  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  paths  lying  to  our  west 
bring  us  to  a  ridge  whence  we  overlook  the  Lake  of  Vico, 
and  Monte  Venere.  Our  villa  is  so  situated  that  on  one 
side  or  the  other  we  always  have  shade,  so  that  we  take 
our  meals  in  the  open  air  on  the  terrace,  now  on  one  side 
of  the  house  now  on  the  other. 

November  26,  Rome. — Surely  these  are  days  for 
universal  sorrow,  humiliation,  and  self-denial.  Paris 
seemed  to  us  when  we  returned  through  it  very  different 
from  this  our  Rome  when  we  reached  it,  and  I  don't  know 
that  there  has  been  much  change  for  the  better.  We 
Christian  believers  need  to  pray  for  eyes  to  be  made  sensi- 
tive by  the  Spirit  to  see  Christ  on  the  Throne,  and  for 
hearts  humbled  before  Him  in  penitence  for  the  human 
wickedness  rampant  the  world  over  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Law  of  Love. 

1917,  February  14. — ^This  has  been  a  nippingly  cold 
winter.  It  has  been  an  awful  time  for  our  poor  Italian 
lads  up  yonder  some  8,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Yester- 
day and  to-day  have  been  harbingers  of  the  coming  spring, 
and  it  has  been  dehghtful  to  stroll  out  on  this  our  Appian 
Way,  till  beyond  the  hive  of  houses,  we  get  a  full  view  of 
aqueducts  and  mountains,  all  bathed  in  cloudless  sun- 
shine. In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  our  house  we 
reach  the  Roman  Campagna,  with  its  ancient  columns 
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and  arches,  spreading  out  full  in  view  bounded  by  the 
Alban  Hills,  with  Frascati,  Marino,  Castel-Gandolfo, 
shining  white  upon  their  sides,  and  Monte  Cavo  crowning 
all.  I  am  still  able  to  do  my  morning's  work  of  study, 
and  evening's  too,  for  the  matter  of  that.  The  morning 
I  give  to  investigations,  in  that  most  precious  of  all  sub- 
jects, the  life  of  our  Lord  on  earth,  and  the  evening  to  the 
Psalms  in  Hebrew,  in  preparation  for  the  next  meeting 
of  our  Revision  Committee. 

March  31,  Rome. — ^We  have  had  a  Revision  Committee 
here  in  Rome.  We  took  three  whole  days  and  a  half,  from 
9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  a  break  for  dinner.  We  got  through 
forty-six  Psalms,  bringing  us  to  the  seventy-third.  We  had 
to  deal  with  some  tough  passages.  Look  at  Psalm  Ixviii. 
as  a  specimen,  verses  13  to  17  in  particular.  One  of  our 
number.  Sign  or  Z.,  is  a  great  Hebraist,  and  when  he  forms 
an  opinion  on  a  point,  it  is  not  easy  to  induce  him  to  yield. 
It  is  the  same  with  our  scholars  who  prepare  the  pre- 
liminary proposals,  so  when  the  two  sides  come  into 
collision,  the  President  has  rather  a  difficult  time  of  it. 
We  hope  to  complete  all  before  the  end  of  the  year.  .  .  . 

I  received  Dawson's  sermons  all  right,  and  have  read  the 
book  with  much  interest.  The  style  is  wonderfully 
attractive.  His  thoughts,  too,  are  the  only  ones  that  can 
give  rest  to  the  heart  in  this  awful  strife.  Perhaps  I 
would  have  wished  for  a  deeper  tone  of  penitence.  But 
the  atmosphere  in  which  one  lives  here  in  Italy  is  not  that 
of  England.  I  am  uneasy  when  I  read  our  papers,  and  look 
forward  to  the  time,  which  must  come  sooner  or  later, 
when  the  conditions  of  peace  will  have  to  be  discussed. 
Then  the  war  spirit  is  dangerous  all  round.  It  is  hard  to 
say  with  faith  and  insight  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  these  times. 

1917,  June  19,  Rome. — So  God  is  letting  us  both  see 
one  more  year  of  a  long  life  roll  round  to  the  end.     I  have 
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meditated  a  good  deal  of  late  on  that  infinitude  of  God, 
through  which  each  individual  life  moves  in  Him,  in  all 
its  successive  detail  and  thought,  feeling,  word  and  act — 
just  the  same  as  if  there  were  none  other.  There  is  a 
wonderful  poem  of  Faber's  on  the  subject,  which  I  dare- 
say you  will  have  somewhere  in  your  library  : 

But  greatness  which  is  infinite,  makes  room 

For  all  things  in  its  lap  to  lie  : 
We  should  be  crushed  by  a  magnificence 

Short  of  infinity. 

The  outlook  in  the  world  just  now  is  very  dark.  Has 
not  God  still  '  His  elect '  for  the  sake  of  whom  to  shorten 
it  ?  Nay,  may  we  not  think  of  Him  as  gathering  into 
His  own  paternal  heart,  the  sufferings  of  all  His  children  ? 
If  there  is  infinite  mystery  in  His  heart  and  rule — it  is  a 
mystery  of  all-embracing  and  eternal  love.  May  we  have 
grace  to  cling  to  this  faith  ! 


Last  week  we  held  the  sittings  of  our  Italian  Psalms 
Revision  Committee,  and  got  as  far  as  the  io6th  Psalm, 
inclusive.  One  important  question,  the  rendering  in 
Italian  of  the  Hebrew  '  Yahveh  '  (Jehovah)  which  has  been 
in  abeyance  from  the  beginning  of  our  work,  was  settled 
in  favour  of  the  strong  and  unanimous  opinion  of  our 
Italian  members,  which  follow  the  French  '  I'Etemel.' 
So  in  the  Psalms  in  our  New  Version,  and  throughout  the 
Old  Testament  we  are  to  translate  '  I'Eterno  '  and  not 
'  il  Signore.'  Mr.  K.  and  I  were  of  the  opposite  opinion, 
and  so  was  the  B.  and  F.  Bible  agent,  but  a  letter  came 
from  the  Bible  House  which,  while  expressing  preference 
for  the  traditional  '  Signore,'  yielded  to  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  Italians  on  the  Committee,  so  that  we  also 
took  the  same  attitude,  that  is,  while  holding  privately 
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to  our  own  preference,  we  agreed  that  it  was  for  the 
ItaHans  to  determine  the  choice  for  their  own  Bible. 

Of  course,  '  I'Eterno '  in  Itahan,  like  '  I'Eternel '  in 
French,  has  less  of  the  adjectival  and  more  of  the  noun 
than  '  the  Eternal '  has  in  English,  and  as  a  translation 
of  the  Hebrew,  '  I'Eterno  '  comes  nearest  to  the  original 
'  Yahveh  '  than  does  '  il  Signore.'  And  there  is  also  in 
favour  of  the  change  the  fact  that  in  Hebrew  there  is  the 
title,  '  Adonai '  which  does  mean  '  Lord.'  But,  after  all, 
'  I'Eterno  '  is  cold  and  abstract,  and  does  not  convey  that 
idea  of  personality  which  '  Jehovah  '  had  for  the  Jews. 
Jehovah  was  the  personal  name  of  their  national  God, 
like  Baal  and  Dagon,  for  the  Canaanites  and  the  Philis- 
tines ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the  Jews  thought  of  the 
derivation  of  '  Jehovah '  when  they  used  the  title.  '  The 
Psalms  '  is,  before  all  things,  a  book  of  devotion,  and  I 
question  whether  the  ItaHans  in  their  prayers  will  ever 
say  '  I'Eterno  '  instead  of  '  II  Signore.' 

August  5,  Rome  (to  Rev.  Robert  Foster). — Nearly 
a  year  has  elapsed  since  you  wrote  me  those  seven  vigorous 
pages. 


As  to  myself,  I  have  now  not  a  few  of  the  infirmities  of 
old  age.  July  i8  last  was  my  eighty-sixth  birthday. 
Some  dear  friends  here  in  Rome  gave  me  and  Mary  a 
pleasant  surprise  on  that  day.  I  will  post  you  an 
Evangelista,  in  which  you  will  see  some  account  of  it  .  .  . 

My  neuralgia  is  rather  better  than  it  was  twelve  months 
ago,  but  I  have  other  troubles  and  have  to  be  very  careful. 
I  am  really  writing  you  from  the  hills — from  S.  Vito, 
Romano,  which  I  think  you  will  remember,  and  when  I 
think  of  the  pedestrian  trips  of  past  years,  when  I  look 
over  to  Olevano,  and  up  to  Bellegra  (then  called  Civetella), 
and    to    Mantorella   and    Pisoniano,    and    other    villages 
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perched  on  their  heights,  to  which  at  that  time,  it  was 
nothing  to  me  to  clamber  with  the  rest — and  contrast  the 
few  steps  I  can  now  take  without  calHng  '  stop-a-bit  ' — 
alas  !  I  feel  that  the  long  journey  is  drawing  very  near  its 
close.  God  is  very  bountiful  to  me.  Mary's  care  of  me 
knows  no  limits.  My  children  are  all  good  to  me  and  doing 
well.  And  I  still  preserve  the  use  of  limbs  and  faculties, 
and  night  and  day  spend  hours  free  from  pain.  What 
shall  I  render  to  the  Great  Giver  ?  Oh  !  that  I  had 
rendered  more  ;  but  '  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  He 
will  not  despise.' 


At  our  next  Revision  sitting  we  finish  the  Psalms,  and 
I  think  the  new  translation  will  give  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Gutteridge  seems  much  pleased  with  it.  I  trust  that  God 
will  permit  me  to  see  the  matter  through. 

It  has  been  a  great  and  good  stroke  of  policy  that  Sonnino 
should  come  to  London,  and  have  so  long  a  residence  there. 
It  will  clear  up  the  situation.  No  one  is  more  English  in 
feeling  than  he  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  no  one  knows 
better  what  the  currents  of  opinion  and  sentiment  are  here 
in  Italy.  But  to  think  that  we  are  in  the  fourth  year,  and 
the  end  still  as  misty  on  the  horizon  as  it  is  to-day.  I  am 
going  to  send  you  by  the  post  three  sermons  preached  in 
the  Waldensian  church  to  crowded  audiences  by  my  friend, 
Giovanni  Rostagno.  They  have  made  a  great  impression, 
and  I  think  them  excellent.  I  trust  they  are  rays  of  a  new 
dawn  breaking  on  the  terrible  night  of  unbelief  which 
envelopes  Italy.  If  we  Evangelicals  do  not  bring  God 
into  the  national  thought  and  faith,  there  is  no  hope 
elsewhere.  The  Papal  Church  will  never  do  it.  Public 
opinion  condemns  all  the  action  hitherto  of  Benedict  XV 
as  mere  political  compromise.  The  Government  accepts 
the  compromise — ^witness  the  Catholic  men  in  the 
Ministry,  and  Don  Semeria  Readvig  Catholic  chaplainship 
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at  the  front — ^but  it  does  so  without  a  pulsation  of 
conviction.  The  Waldensians,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have 
some  half-dozen  chaplains,  recognized  also  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  doing  excellent  service  ;  but,  alas  !  of  the  people 
at  large,  including  public  men — God  is  not  in  their  thoughts. 
It  is  the  '  Star  of  Italy,' — if  there  is  aught  beyond  the  mere 
human  predominance,  by  human  means. 


1917,  September  26,  Rome. — I  sometimes  offer  prayer 
and  give  an  extempore  talk  in  the  church,  and  at  San  Vito, 
for  three  Sundays,  I  conducted  a  service  in  the  morning, 
with  the  professors  of  our  Evangelical  faith  in  the  pension, 
but  it  is  more  than  a  year,  nearer  two,  since  I  occupied 
the  pulpit,  and  in  the  present  state  of  my  facial  nerves,  I 
could  not  venture  to  do  so. 

You  will  have  read  the  series  of  little  books  that  is  being 
edited  by  Bisseker.  The  one  by  Flew  on  The  Forgiveness 
of  Sins,  he  sent  me  with  a  letter.  Both  he  and  Maltby, 
his  friend,  have  come  to  the  front  in  the  Conference.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  with  the  school  of  vigorous  adherence 
to  the  views  of  a  century  ago,  with  respect  to  biblical 
inspiration  and  theological  doctrine.  God  would  never 
have  us  disregard  facts.  Many  things  that  seemed  to  be 
facts  in  one  century  are  no  longer  such  for  the  next.  And 
God's  truth  will  embrace  all  that  is  demonstrated  to 
belong  to  the  region  of  fact.  .  .  . 

I  am  pushing  through  the  Psalms  for  our  closing  sitting 
in  November.  I  have  set  myself  fifteen  verses  a  day,  and 
have  never  failed  yet  since  we  came  back  to  Rome.  And 
now  I  am  more  than  half-way  through  the  119th. 

I  am  sure  we  all  remember  one  another  in  our  prayers 
as  we  draw  near  to  the  uplifting  of  the  veil.  May  the 
Christian  hope,  with  its  root  in  the  Christian  faith,  ever 
bloom  in  us  more  and  more  ! 


FATHER     AND     SON* 


XII 

AS  THE  HEAD  OF  HIS  FAMILY 

At  the  outset  of  the  contribution  I  have  undertaken 
to  make  to  this  biography,  I  need  not  apologize  for 
striking  a  frankly  personal  note.  My  memory  goes 
back  irresistibly  to  a  certain  summer's  day,  just  over 
forty-two  years  ago,  a  day  of  briUiant  sunshine  among 
the  Sabine  hills.  The  goodman  of  the  house  was 
returning  to  us  after  a  brief  absence,  and  wife  and 
children  had  gone  out,  far  down  the  hill  slopes,  to  wel- 
come him.  After  the  first  greetings,  the  httle  group 
came  to  a  halt  somewhere  among  the  chestnut  woods, 
and  he  turned  to  my  mother  with  a  grave  face  which 
just  masked  the  twinkle  lurking  behind  the  eyes. 
*  My  dear,'  he  said,  '  I  have  received  rather  a  serious 
piece  of  information  since  we  last  met.'  He  felt  about 
in  his  pockets  and  produced,  not  a  letter,  but  a  Httle 
printed  book.  '  I  find,'  he  went  on  slowly,  '  that  I 
have  become  an  old  man  !  '  Amid  the  laughter  and 
protests  that  followed  he  opened  the  book — it  was 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table — and  proceeded 
to  read  us  the  dehghtful  chapter  on  Old  Age,  where 
it  is  laid  down  that  this  commences  at  forty-five. 

*  The  reader  will  recognize  that  Chapters  XII — XV  are  entirely 
from  the  filial  pen  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Piggott,  of  Allahabad,  India. 

flo; 
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The  '  old  man '  of  that  summer  afternoon  had 
exceeded  by  only  a  httle  the  first  half  of  his  allotted 
span  of  mortal  life.  He  was  to  live  to  see  the  children 
of  his  children's  children,  though  not — alas  ! — that 
'  peace  upon  Israel '  which  would  have  been  so  dear 
to  him.  His  own  children  were  scattered  far  and  wide 
until  only  one  of  them  was  with  him  at  the  end,  and 
he  was  well  content  that  this  should  be  so,  '  When  I 
think  of  you  all,'  he  wrote  in  January,  1917,  '  how 
usefully  employed  in  the  service  of  your  fellow-men, 
I  can  only  thank  God,  and  pray  that  to  all  of  you  be 
given  faith  to  lay  your  service  also  at  the  feet  of  Him 
who  said — "  Inasmuch  as  to  these  ...  to  Me  !  "  ' 

With  this  entirely  characteristic  passage  I  am  glad 
to  introduce  that  series  of  extracts  from  father's 
letters  to  myself  which  I  desire  to  make  the  main  sub- 
stance of  my  contribution  to  this  book.  The  existence 
of  these  letters  constitutes  in  itself  an  essential  part 
of  the  picture  I  desire  to  present  of  Henry  James 
Piggott's  position  as  the  head  of  his  family.  He  took 
upon  himself  very  definitely  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
family  together.  Brothers  and  sisters  might  drift 
apart,  but  they  should  not  altogether  lose  touch  while 
he  was  there  to  serve  as  a  connecting  Unk.  I  do  not 
know  what  arrangements  he  made  with  the  others, 
but  from  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  India,  almost  thirty 
years  ago,  he  took  upon  himself  to  write  to  me  once  a 
fortnight.  It  was  a  little  more  than  he  could  quite 
accomphsh,  but  the  standing  marvel  is  that  he  came 
as  near  it  as  he  did.  And  the  letters  themselves  are 
wonderful.  He  wrote  quite  frankly  of  what  was  filling 
his  mind  at  the  moment  of  writing  and  he  gave  no 
stinted  measure.     In  making  the  selection  I  have  put 
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on  one  side  much  material  superior  in  some  respects 
to  any  that  has  been  included.  For  one  thing,  I  hold 
it  treachery  to  reproduce  for  the  reading  of  the  public 
a  man's  unrestrained  and  confidential  opinions  regard- 
ing his  own  contemporaries.  I  have  therefore  not 
used  many  delightful  sketches  of  visitors  to  the  old 
house  in  Via  delle  Coppelle,  including  W.  T.  Stead  and 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  many  wise  and  thoughtful  appre- 
ciations of  men  \vith  whom  he  had  worked,  many  racy 
descriptions  of  men  and  things  at  such  gatherings  as 
the  Leeds  Conference  of  1897.  Moreover,  some  of  his 
most  valued  letters,  most  elevated  in  feeUng  and 
beautiful  in  expression,  are  kept  back  for  quite 
another  reason  ;  those  to  me  for  example,  on  receiving 
the  news  of  my  engagement,  on  the  occasion  of  our 
marriage,  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  our  firstborn — the 
grandchild  whom  he  never  saw — and  other  similar 
outpourings  of  a  father's  heart.  These  are  sacred  to 
the  intimacies  of  family  Hfe.  I  can  only  record  that 
such  letters  were  written,  of  incalculable  help  in  time 
of  need,  store-houses  of  strength  and  consolation. 

Something,  however,  I  must  attempt  in  the  way  of 
showing  what  it  meant  to  us,  his  children,  to  be  in 
constant  touch  with  a  mind  like  my  father's.  The 
following  may  give  some  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  he 
conducted  his  side  of  the  correspondence. 

Under  date,  December  6,  1890,  after  regretting  that 
he  had  unavoidably  missed  the  Christmas  mail,  he 
writes  : 

'  Let  me  make  up  by  wishing  you  in  this  a  Happy  New 
Year  ;  in  no  conventional  spirit,  but  crowding  into  the 
epithet  "  happy  "  all  that  you  could  most  desire,  or  I  most 
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truly  and  heartily  desire  for  you.  May  it  sow  no  thorns 
in  your  memory  when  you  grow  older  !  What  an  old 
man's  wish  is  that  !  If  we  could  only  communicate  to  one 
another  sometimes  the  very  feelings  with  which  these  signs 
are  put  upon  paper  !  But  words  mean  such  different 
things  as  uttered  and  heard,  as  written  and  read.  When  I 
think  of  you  children  as  entering  life,  of  what  these  years 
you  are  now  passing  through  will  mean  to  you  in  the 
retrospect,  what  they  mean  now  as  giving  the  direction  to 
the  long  journey  afterwards,  I  feel  as  if  I  wish  I  could  write 
with  my  heart's  blood,  could  I  only  thus  give  to  you  the 
sense  I  now  have  of  the  importance  of  the  decisions  you 
come  to  and  of  the  habits  you  form.  It  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  existence  that  so  much  of  what  is  ever  after 
irremediable  is  done  by  us  before  our  judgements  are 
formed  by  experience,  whilst  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  we 
think  so  carelessly  of  life  and  its  highest  relations.  Now- 
adays, perhaps,  this  evil  is  greater  than  in  the  olden  days. 
Young  people  emerge  now  more  quickly  from  tutelage. 
The  youth  of  the  race  is  shortened  ;  its  manhood,  or  at  all 
events  its  independent  life,  commenced  at  a  much  earlier 
stage.  Perhaps  I  feel  on  this  subject  more  than  most 
people.  My  own  youth  was  singularly  passed  without 
guidance  from  without.  My  father  and  mother,  good  as 
they  were,  seldom  sought  to  influence  my  decisions  in  any 
way.  Probably  I  myself  had  a  large  dose  of  conceit  and 
self-dependence  in  my  composition,  and  thought  that  I 
knew  better  than  the  ancients.  When  I  look  back  to  my 
life  between  my  seventeenth  and  twentieth  years — but, 
then,  who  knows  ?  After  all  there  is  a  Providence  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  wUl.  If  the 
said  Providence  did  not  turn  our  mistakes  and  follies  to 
its  own  great  ends,  nay,  and  to  our  own  ultimate  good  also, 
what  a  maze  of  confusions,  what  an  awful  drifting  wreck, 
the  life  of  the  race  would  be  !  ' 
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The  following  fragments  from  a  Christmas  letter 
written  just  a  year  later  seem  to  fit  into  place  here. 
He  has  been  discussing  the  connexion  of  Christmas  with 
the  home  : 

'  It  is  good  for  us  English  to  have  laid  hold  so  dis- 
tinctively on  this  lesson  brought  to  earth  by  the  Divine 
Babe  ;  for  surely  such  it  is — one  of  the  reasons  why  He 
was  bom  of  a  human  mother,  a  child  with  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  for  so  many  years  the  loving  and  beloved  in- 
mate of  a  humble  Jewish  home.  No  homes  have  so 
resembled  those  of  modern  England  as  the  homes  of  ancient 
Palestine  ;  one  of  the  reasons,  by  the  by,  why  the  Bible  is 
such  a  domestic  book  with  us.  We  hardly  realize  that 
Nazareth  was  not  a  little  place  over  the  next  hill.  Fancy 
if  the  scene  had  been  laid  in  India,  or  even  in  Rome,  or 
Greece,  how  different,  how  much  more  foreign  would  have 
been  the  impression.  Perhaps  Christmas  gets  to  be  more 
to  us  rather  than  less,  as  we  grow  older.  To  our  little 
ones  it  is  dear,  because  of  its  games  and  presents.  But  to 
us  whose  shadows  are  slanting  so  far  to  the  east  it  is  the 
season  in  which  we  note  more  keenly,  I  will  not  say  sadly, 
the  lessening  circle  round  the  hearth,  the  voices  that  are 
still  here  below,  the  rapid  nearing  of  the  day  when  the  old 
home  wiU  exist  no  more,  being  broken  up  into  other  nuclei, 
these,  too,  to  break  up  in  their  turn,  till  the  Father's  house 
above  gathers  us  all  in  to  the  one  family  whose  Head  is 
God  and  Elder  Brother  Christ.  I  think  that  the  changes 
in  the  family  that  have  occurred  during  the  year  are 
especially  noted  at  Christmas  time.  The  one  great  change 
we  shall  have  vividly  present  this  year  will  be  the  new 
homestead  that  you  have  formed  out  yonder.  You  have 
given  us  a  new  daughter  in  the  place  of  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  son  who  lies  "  in  hope  "  in  his  Indian  grave. 
Though  he,  too,  still  is  ours,  and  so  it  is  hardly  so  much 
14 
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substitution  as  addition  pure  and  simple.  Our  loving 
thoughts  will  be  with  you  and  our  wishes  and  prayers  will 
be  sent  upwards  to  Him  who  can  at  once  transmit  them 
in  a  heavenly  rain  of  blessings  upon  you  and  your  Nellie. 
How  much  we  have  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  love  that  unites 
us  together  as  a  family.  There  is  not  a  heart  amongst  us, 
I  believe,  that  does  not  beat  in  a  true  and  happy  unison  of 
confidence  and  affection.  All  the  dear  ones  that  have  gone 
from  us  are  certainly  with  God.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
love  dear  Nellie  has  brought  to  the  common  stock.  May 
God  bless  you  both.' 

I  am  anxious  to  reproduce  at  least  one  letter  almost 
in  its  entirety,  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  entertainment 
we  learned  to  expect  when  the  English  mail  brought 
us  an  envelope  addressed  in  the  well-known  hand- 
writing. The  following  is  of  fair  average  length ;  it 
bears  the  address  :  Milan,  January  27,  1893. 

'  My  dear  Caro  and  Nell, 

'  As  you  will  see  from  the  above  address  I  am  on  one 
of  my  usual  rounds  of  visits  to  the  churches.  I  left  Rome 
last  Friday  and  was  thus  prevented  from  writing  to  you 
last  week.  To-day  I  write  under  disadvantages,  first  as 
being  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  of  my  ministers  and  so 
liable  to  continual  interruption,  and  in  the  next  place 
through  having  no  letter  of  yours  to  which  to  reply. 
My  visits  have  been  confined  to  two  or  three  places,  and 
that  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  here  in  Milan  of  Signor 
Rosa,  whom  Caro  will  no  doubt  remember.  He  is,  I  fear, 
on  his  death-bed,  and  I  have  therefore  kept  as  much  in 
this  city  and  its  neighbourhood  as  was  possible.  Still  I 
have  made  one  or  two  other  visits,  going  and  returning 
in  as  brief  a  time  as  business  permitted.  In  particular  I 
have  been  down  to  Intra,  spending  there  the  greater  part 
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of  three  days.  And  to-night  I  must  leave  for  Parma, 
where  I  shall  remain  over  Sunday.  It  is  a  solemn  thing 
to  see  an  old  friend,  with  whom  one  has  lived  in  familiar 
intercourse  and  companionship  of  labour  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  drawing  so  near  to  the  great  passage,  the 
presentation  of  character  and  work  before  the  Eternal 
Judge.  I  can  never  sympathize  with  the  light  and  careless 
way  in  which  some  Christians  speak  of  dying.  My  own 
feeling  is  rather  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  always  blazed 
out  in  anger  when  he  heard  any  one  thus  talking.  However 
strong  our  faith  may  be  in  the  certainty  of  the  heavenly 
state  and  in  our  part  in  the  redemption  of  Christ,  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  to  have  even  a  dim  realization  of  what 
is  involved  in  that  faith,  without  being  overwhelmed  with 
awe  and  trepidation  at  the  thought  of  leaving  the  body 
and  the  earthly  life  for  a  new,  spiritual,  untried,  incon- 
ceivable mode  of  existence.  Why,  we  are  nervous  at  the 
thought  of  going  into  a  drawing-room  of  people  who  are 
strangers  to  us  ;  if  our  entree  had  to  be  made  in  the  mansion 
of  a  nobleman  or  the  palace  of  a  king  many  of  us  would 
be  haunted  by  a  tremor  of  apprehension  for  days  before. 
But  the  fact  is  most  people  have  so  very  little  of  that 
troublesome  quality  called  imagination,  and  what  little 
they  have  is  so  little  employed  upon  the  scenes  of  another 
life,  that  the  lightness  of  this  talk  about  death  is  just 
simply  that  their  spiritual  vision  has  never  tried  to  pierce 
the  veil  into  the  wonderful  Beyond.  We  can  even  sing  : 
"  Him  eye  to  eye  we  there  shall  see  " — as  if  we  were  school- 
boys chorusing  :  "  This  time  next  week,  where  shall  I  be  ? 
Not  in  this  academy."  Surely  the  very  mystery  is  enough 
to  overwhelm  us  with  awe  and  almost  to  cause  praise  itself 
to  "  sit  silent  on  our  tongues."  But  I  have  wandered 
somewhat  from  my  old  friend  Rosa  ;  yet  not  very  far, 
for  he  astonishes  me  as  he  lies  here  steeped  in  somnolence 
and  with  the  curtain  just  trembling  to  its  fall.  And  I  have 
been  brought  in  these  last  few  days  strangely  face  to  face 
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with  death.  When  I  was  here  on  Tuesday  last  I  was  called 
out  suddenly  to  see  a  poor  man,  a  member  of  Rosa's  church, 
who  had  just  fallen  m  the  streets  with  the  grip  of  the  cold 
on  his  chest,  and  had  been  carried  home  gasping  for  life. 
And  the  same  day  I  prayed  by  the  side  of  another  member 
in  the  hospital,  whose  funeral  I  have  been  conducting  this 
morning.  You  will  hardly  wonder  at  the  tone  which  my 
letter  has  taken  almost  in  spite  of  myself. 

'  To  turn  to  some  other  subject  :  Just  before  I  left 
Rome  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into  excitement  by  certain 
scandalous  facts  that  had  just  come  to  light  in  connexion 
with  the  State  Banks.  We  have  four  or  five  of  these,  the 
result  of  the  old  division  of  the  country  into  separate  states. 
There  has  long  been  a  good  deal  of  public  distrust  with 
regard  to  the  paper  emission  and  general  solvency  of  some 
of  these  banks,  and  at  last  when  the  new  Ministry  proposed 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  renewal  of  their  contracts  for 
another  six  years,  suspicion  became  so  importunate  and 
open-voiced  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  promise 
that  the  renewal  should  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  their  condition.  Hardly  was  the  investigation  set 
on  foot  when  the  Director  of  the  Roman  Branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Naples  disappeared,  though  no  hue  and  cry  was 
raised  after  him  until,  a  few  days  later,  the  inspectors  found 
that  two  millions  and  a  half  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  was 
represented  by  an  I.O.U.  which  he  had  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  cashier.  How  far  public  men  will  be  implicated 
it  is  impossible  yet  to  say.  But  suspicions  are  flying  thick 
and  wild  from  mouth  to  mouth.  There  is  now  going  on  a 
hot  debate  in  Parliament,  the  enemies  of  the  Ministry 
insisting  on  a  Parliamentary  inquiry,  the  Government 
refusing  anything  beyond  a  judicial  one  and  making  the 
point  a  question  of  confidence.  In  the  midst  of  the  gravity 
of  the  discussion  in  the  House  I  see  that  the  Members  had 
yet  humour  enough  to  laugh  at  an  orator  who  told  them 
they  were  "  sailing  over  a  volcano  !  " 
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'  We  were  much  comforted  by  the  better  report  your 
last  letter  gave  us  of  dear  Nell's  health  and  spirits.  I  hope 
your  theory  of  the  floods  will  prove  the  true  solution,  and 
will  win  you  honour  and  renown.  Whilst  I  am  writing 
our  dear  Bice  is,  I  trust,  nearing  the  paternal  home.  She 
left  London  (I  suppose,  though  I  shall  not  make  too  sufe 
until  hope  has  become  fact)  yesterday,  and  is  to  travel 
straight  through,  in  which  case  she  will  reach  Rome  early 
to-morrow  morning.  I  have  had  it  very  cold  in  my  travels, 
snow  everywhere  on  the  ground,  and  at  night  a  keen  frost. 
My  aged  bones  feel  the  cold  more  than  they  did  when  they 
had  more  marrow  in  them.  Still  I  have  kept  pretty  well. 
At  Rome  they  have  Mr.  Archie  Chubb  spending  a  few  days 
with  them.  ...  I  am  spending  all  my  spare  time  in 
reading  up  for  my  lectures  and  my  book.  Just  before  I 
left.  Dr.  Lunn  was  in  Rome  making  his  arrangements  for 
his  famous  pilgrimage.  By  the  by  Stead  is  responsible 
for  an  equivoque  which  has  had  curious  consequences.  He 
v/ound  up  an  announcement  of  the  excursion  by  saying  that 
the  pilgrims  were  going  to  celebrate  Easter  in  St.  Peter's. 
The  joke  was  taken  seriously  in  two  opposite  quarters  : 
by  our  leading  Evangelical  journal,  which  hit  out  fiercely 
at  these  renegade  Protestants  who  were  coming  to  pay 
homage  at  the  shrines  of  Papal  superstition  ;  and  at  the 
other  extreme  by  the  Civiltd  Cattolica,  the  great  Jesuit 
organ,  whose  irate  diatribe  against  such  profanation  so  set 
on  fire  the  blood  of  the  more  fanatical  clericals  that  they 
openly  protested  their  intention  to  come  armed  to  St. 
Peter's  to  drive  out  by  main  force  the  heretical  intruders. 
Fancy  a  troop  of  English  clergymen  with  their  wives  and 
daughters  flying  in  confusion  before  the  bludgeons  of  these 
Roman  defenders  of  the  faith  ! 

'  With  best  love  to  you  both,  your  very  affectionate 

father.' 

The     following     lively    bit    of   narrative    is    very 
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characteristic.   It  occurs  in  a  letter  written  from  Monte- 
fiascone,  in  July,  1890. 

'  Our  fishermen  were  very  talkative  and  told  us  legends 
of  the  place  which  would  have  made  splendid  capital  for  a 
novelist.  One  of  them  was  of  a  fisherman  three  generations 
back,  who  found  in  a  field  an  enormous  treasure  in  various 
objects — a  lamb,  a  hen  and  what  not — of  solid  gold, 
together  with  huge  ingots  of  the  same  material.  Of  course 
after  this  he  become  the  gran  signore  of  the  place.  To 
him  were  born  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  early,  the  other 
grew  up,  married  and  had  two  daughters.  One  of  the 
daughters  married  well  and  to  her  father's  content.  The 
other  fell  in  love  with  a  poor  but  handsome  fisherman, 
and  on  her  father's  refusal  to  consent  to  the  marriage, 
was  carried  off  by  her  lover  and  concealed  in  an  adjacent 
hamlet  called  Capo  di  Monte.  After  a  week  she  was 
discovered,  carried  home  and  her  lover  arrested.  It  was, 
of  course,  in  the  old  Papal  days,  when  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  was  invested  with  civil  functions.  The  girl  and 
her  lover  had,  therefore,  to  appear  before  the  bishop,  and 
her  lover's  fate  depended  on  the  witness  she  should  bear  as 
to  the  abduction.  If  she  said  she  was  carried  off  against 
her  will,  his  fate  would  be  the  galleys  ;  and  her  father 
spared  neither  threat  nor  promise  to  induce  her  to  depose 
in  that  sense.  To  all  his  urgencies  she  replied  ever  :  "  Yes, 
father,  yes  !  "  And  so  they  went  before  his  reverence. 
"  Well,  Lucia,"  said  he,  "  What  have  you  to  say  of 
Tarquini  " — such  was  the  lover's  name.  "  He  carried 
you  off  against  your  will,  did  he  not  ?  "  "  May  it  please 
you,  monsignore,"  said  Lucia,  "  All  I  have  to  say  is  that 
Tarquini  is  my  husband  !  "  Now  such  a  declaration  made 
by  common  consent  between  a  youth  and  a  maiden  before 
a  duly  authorized  ecclesiastic  constituted  a  legitimate 
marriage  ;  as  witness  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Promessi 
Sposi.    So  the  bishop  had  no  other  course  open  to  him  but 
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to  pronounce  them  man  and  wife.  Of  course  the  wealthy 
father  discarded  them  ;  but  by  and  by  a  little  boy  was 
born,  whom,  as  soon  as  he  could  toddle,  the  mother  taught 
to  dog  and  waylay  the  old  man's  steps,  calling  him  nonno 
(grandfather).  After  a  while  the  old  man  relented,  took 
the  couple  into  favour  and  left  his  property  to  them.  And 
these  Tarquini  are  still  the  possessors  of  the  hid  treasure 
and  the  great  people  of  the  village,' 


There  are  some  features  of  this  correspondence 
which  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  in  due  course  by 
extracts  reproduced  in  subsequent  chapters  ;  but  there 
are  one  or  two  points  which  I  must  note  here,  if  at  all. 
Amongst  the  varied  material  to  be  found  are  frequent 
references  to  current  English  politics  and  comments 
upon  books  recently  read.  On  the  former  subject 
I  desire  to  say  little.  My  father  was  fond  of  describ- 
ing himself  as  essentially  a  Radical,  making  it  matter 
for  complaint  that  neither  of  the  great  parties  in 
England  seemed  prepared  to  adopt  a  poUcy  which, 
in  his  opinion,  went  sufficiently  to  the  root  of  things, 
I  think  also  that  after  Gladstone's  retirement  there 
was  no  prominent  politician  in  England  with  whom  he 
found  himself  in  real  sympathy.  He  was  at  Hastings 
in  September,  1909,  and  attended  two  political  meet- 
ings, one  held  by  each  party,  in  connexion  with  the 
General  Election  then  pending.  He  concludes  a 
lively  description  of  his  experiences  with  the  words, 
'  The  whole  thing  did  not  raise  my  estimate  of  English 
politics.' 

Of  his  loyalty  to  Gladstone  I  possess  a  record  drawn 
from  him  by  a  reference  of  my  own  to  the  character 
given  of  that  statesman  in  Macaulay's  review  of  his 
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book  on  Church  and  State.  It  involves  a  double-edged 
piece  of  criticism,  at  once  trenchant  and  characteristic. 

'  I  have  been  looking  at  that  passage  about  Gladstone 
in  Macaulay  of  which  you  seem  to  approve.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  very  sentence  contains  a  fallacy,  and  more- 
over one  very  fundamental  and  wide  reaching.  Mr. 
Gladstone  sees  everything  through  a  medium  of  "  passions 
and  prejudices  " — as  if  passions  and  prejudices  were  equally 
distorting  to  a  right  view  of  things.  To  see  things  through 
a  medium  of  prejudices  is,  of  course,  in  every  way  bad. 
But  to  see  things  through  a  medium  of  passion  may  be 
the  only  right  way  of  seeing  them  at  all.  I  am  afraid 
Macaulay  never  saw  anything  through  a  medium  of  passion, 
though  his  medium  of  prejudices  was  thick  as  gelatine. 
Now,  to  me,  the  great  virtue  and  glory  of  Gladstone  is 
that  he  did  see  things  through  a  medium  of  passions, 
passionate  hate  of  wrong,  passionate  love  of  justice  and 
humanity.  I  find  it  much  easier  to  forgive  Gladstone's 
prejudices,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  they  existed,  than  to 
condone  Lord  Salisbury's  and  Chamberlain's  and  Disraeli's 
want  of  passion.  No,  the  greatness  of  Gladstone  lies  just  in 
what  Macaulay  depreciates  and — with  his  nature  and 
training — ^was  utterly  incapable  of  understanding.  Brought 
up  amongst  the  Wilberforces  and  the  rest  of  the  Clapham 
school,  who  passionately  felt  because  they  strongly  believed, 
he  went  off  into  scornful  reaction  against  that  sort  of 
thought  and  feeling.' 


On  public  affairs,  regarded  from  a  broader  stand- 
point than  that  of  the  party  politician,  my  father  often 
had  things  to  say  well  worthy  of  consideration.  There 
was  surely  genuine  pohtical  insight  in  the  man  who 
could  write  as  follows  in  the  month  of  July,  1909. 
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'  One  thing  greatly  impressed  me  in  B ,  his  hatred 

of  the  Germans.  I  understood  as  never  before  the  way  in 
which  bad  feeling  between  the  two  countries  is  kept  up. 
It  is  the  commercial  men  in  both  who  are  the  guilt}'  parties. 
Politicians  and  ministers  of  religion  may  do  their  best 
to  promote  friendly  relations,  but  there  is  in  England 
evidently,  and  I  suppose  also  in  Germany,  a  solid  mass  of 
middle-class  business  men  whose  interests  clash  and  who 
therefore  hate  one  another  like  poison.' 


Here  are  two  more  passages  which  come  home  to 
one  at  the  present  time. 

'  1897,  April  3. — Right  and  nTongdoing  on  the  part  of 
nations  have  always  their  reward  and  punishment  in  this 
world.  If  anything  is  taught  in  the  world's  history  it  is 
that.  Individuals  may  suffer  for  rightdoing  here  to  the 
end,  and  wicked  men  may  have  no  bands  in  their  death 
and  leave  their  substance  to  their  babes,  because  for 
indi\dduals  there  is  the  retribution  and  the  recompense 
beyond.  But  in  the  long  run  no  nation  has  fallen  save 
through  its  own  indolence  or  corruption,  and  righteous- 
ness does  make  for  national  stability  and  prosperity.' 


'i8g8,  Xovember  12. — I  sometimes  think,  however,  that 
it  is  in  the  designs  of  God  that  this  evil  world  of  ours  pass 
through  woeful  judgements  before  the  end  comes.  Such 
would  seem  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 
which  I  have  been  studying  of  late.  There  is  no  intima- 
tion there  of  a  pacific  triumph  of  good  over  evil.  Nor 
do  I  see  why  God's  judgements  of  war  should  cease  any 
more  than  His  judgements  of  plague  and  earthquake  and 
famine.  What  is  there  in  the  order  of  nature  to  hint  at 
anv   conceivable  cessation    of   such   natural    calamities  ? 
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Will  the  skill  of  man  ever  kill  all  the  microbes  ?  Will 
the  combustibles  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  burn  them- 
selves out  ?  Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  excep- 
tional irregularities  in  the  seasons  will  be  less  frequent 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past  ?  If  not,  why  should  not 
God's  other  judgement  of  war  endure  also  ?  Is  there  any 
reason  in  the  history  of  mankind  for  supposing  that  as 
the  population  of  the  world  increases  the  struggle  for 
existence  will  not  issue  in  war,  almost  inevitably  ?  But 
there  is  consolation  in  the  other  great  truths  set  forth  in 
the  visions  of  that  wonderful  book.  Every  plague  is  held 
in  leash  by  an  angel  of  God.  The  Lamb  breaks  the  seals 
and  opens  the  roll.  His  cause  rides  the  white  horse  of 
victory.  And  His  servants  are  numbered,  all  of  them, 
and  sealed  to  security  with  His  seal.  And  to  Him  all 
creatures  living  and  the  saints  by  the  altar  cry.  Come  ! 
And  come  He  will,  and  of  the  whole  tremendous  story 
that  is  the  last  word  and  the  final  issue.' 


Now  and  again,  in  reply  to  some  account  of  my  own 
of  passing  events  in  India,  I  received  comments 
singularly  apposite  and  enlightening. 

'  1897,  August  18. — Your  letter  touches  upon  the 
question  of  British  rule  in  India  and  the  reasons  of  its 
unpopularity.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  India,  but  I 
know  that  elsewhere  we  English  often  create  dislike  by 
our  offensive  way  of  doing  the  right  thing.  We  see  it 
continually  here  in  Italy  in  small  matters.  Travellers 
will  resist  an  attempt  to  take  them  in  with  wild  denounce- 
ment of  Italians  generally  as  cheats  and  swindlers  which 
cuts  Italian  sensitiveness  to  the  quick.  Or  they  wiU  go 
to  the  other  extreme  of  treating  the  matter  as  the  comic 
naivete  of  a  child  in  whom  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
is  not  yet  developed.     In  this  case,  too,  of  course  the 
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Italians  understand  the  underlying  contempt  of  the  treat- 
ment and  are  equally  offended.  I  am  afraid  that  on  a 
wider  scale  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  moral  hauteur. 
If  I  were  to  try  to  express  in  one  word  the  element  our 
English  character  seems  to  me  to  want  in  dealing  with 
other  peoples  and  races,  I  think  that  word  "  sympathy  " 
would  come  nearer  to  the  result  of  my  observation  than 
any  other.' 


It  is  surely  a  Uttle  singular  that  an  elderly  Methodist 
preacher,  who  had  never  set  foot  in  India,  should  have 
anticipated  by  almost  fifteen  years,  down  to  the  very 
word  which  forms  the  keynote  of  the  message,  the 
exhortation  which  the  King-Emperor  found  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  behind  him  at  the  close  of  his  historic 
visit. 

Of  the  value,  the  interest  and  the  variety  of  the 
fragments  of  Uterary  criticism  scattered  throughout 
these  letters,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea.  I  have  selected  two  short  passages  as 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  writer,  and  one  speci- 
men of  a  complete  review  of  a  book  recently  read. 

'  1890,  December  6. — I  am  sorry  to  have  no  book  to 
write  about.  Save  the  great  book  of  books  I  have  had  no 
time  to  read  any.  I  agree  with  you  in  your  criticism  of 
Carlyle's  Cromwell,  viz.  that  faith  in  a  guiding  Providence 
does  not  mean  conviction  that  I  am  to  have  what  men  call 
success.  I  think  that  nothing  is  more  important  than  to 
separate  the  two  ideas.  True  faith  is  the  very  opposite 
of  this.  It  is  the  calm  assurance  that  things  are  going 
well  with  me  when  to  all  human  appearance  they  are  going 
most  ill.' 
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Then,  in  March,  1909,  at  the  close  of  certain 
comments  on  Milton : 

'  Even  in  his  book  on  divorce  there  are  most  noble 
passages,  though  I  demur  to  his  opinion  about  incompati- 
bility of  character  justifying  separation.  He  seems  to 
me  to  forget  that  God  intends  us  to  pay  the  penalty  of  our 
mistakes  and  to  convert  them  into  discipline.' 

'  1897,  July  10. — I  have  just  finished  reading  Cardinal 
Manning's  Life.  It  is  a  book  to  make  one  tolerant. 
Surely  he  obeyed  God  and  loved  his  fellow  men.  Many 
problems  are  raised  by  the  book.  Where  lay  the  flaw  in 
the  reasoning  that  made  him  so  convinced  a  Roman 
Catholic  ?  He  quarrelled  on  many  points  with  Rome, 
especially  after  1878,  and  stood  alone  on  some  important 
questions  against  the  whole  body  of  the  English  Catholics. 
Yet  he  seems  never  to  have  wavered  in  his  conviction 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  Church  of  Christ. 
His  new  environment  was  far  from  congenial  to  him  ; 
he  became  much  alienated  from  the  Vatican  and  the 
Curia.  Indeed,  he  erected  for  himself  a  new  environment 
of  English  philanthropists  on  which  even  his  biographer 
looks  with  pious  horror.  He  pursued  his  own  course, 
was  a  pope  to  himself  and  to  his  diocese  ;  yet  his  theory 
on  the  subject  of  the  personal  infallibility  conferred  on  the 
Pope  by  the  permanence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church 
never  seems  to  have  caused  him  a  misgiving.  I  think 
the  foundations  of  all  this  were  laid  while  he  was  yet  an 
Anglican.  It  was  then  that  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  priesthood  and  of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Church. 
Then  came  a  couple  of  years  in  which  he  gave  up  all  idea 
of  being  able  to  do  so  ;  but  saw  grave  objections  to  some  of 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Rome.  But  his  mind  was 
already  in  such  a  state  of  conviction  that  only  two  courses 
were  open  to  him  ;  to  take  up  with  what  he  calls  the  mystic 
idea  of   Christianity — which  is  yours  and  mine — that  of 
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the  personal,  individual  priesthood  of  every  Christian  and 
the  Unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  teaching  every  man — 
or  Rome.  I  believe  that  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  appre- 
ciated the  Nonconformist  position  and  had  greater 
S5mipathy  with  it  than  many  Anglicans,  or  than  he  himself 
had  with  Anglicanism.  He  had  felt  it  as  a  possible  alter- 
native to  Rome,  even  after  he  had  given  up  the  Anglican 
position  as  utterly  untenable.  This,  as  well  as  S5mipathy 
in  their  philanthropic  work,  drew  him  to  such  men  as 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  and  William  Stead  and  Samuel  Morley 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  General  Booth.  I  wonder 
how  far  in  the  lowest  depths  of  his  heart  before  God  his 
activities  as  a  philanthropist  were  a  refuge  from  certain 
intellectual  troubles.  He  can  hardly  have  broken  with 
Leo  Xni,  as  he  did,  without  secret  assaults  of  doubt. 
Not  that  he  ever  revealed  them.  Well,  he  was  a  great 
and  good  man.  His  life  was  a  reproach  to  many  who 
say  :  Poor  Manning  I  He  gave  away  all  that  he  had  ; 
lived  poor  amongst  the  poor  ;  was  an  example  of  unweary- 
ing, unstinted,  self-sacrificing  work,  continuously  kept 
up  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  without  break  or 
holiday,  until  he  ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live.' 

I  am  reserving  for  a  later  chapter  a  great  deal  of 
what  seems  to  me  most  important  and  most  valuable 
in  my  father's  correspondence  ;  but  enough  stands 
recorded  already  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  educative  value  of  these  letters, 
arriving  regularly  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year.  It  must  be  remembered  that  his  hand  was  over 
the  others  as  it  was  over  me.  To  each  of  his  scattered 
children  he  furnished  the  same  constant  stimulus 
towards  an  elevated  view  of  hfe  and  its  responsibiUties, 
the  steady  impulse  of  a  father's  hand  in  the  direction 
of  true  tliinking  and  right  conduct.     It  seems  scarcely 
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necessary  for  me  to  insist  further  on  the  more  definite 
guidance,  the  help  in  time  of  need,  the  wise  counsel 
in  every  emergency  on  which  we  were  able  to  draw. 
And  the  keynote  of  his  advice  was  always  the  same. 
Desire  honestly  to  do  the  right  thing  and  your  way 
will  open  out  before  you.  Having  done  what  you 
felt  to  be  right,  do  not  worry  yourself  about  the  result  : 
that  is  in  Wiser  Hands  than  yours. 

He  was  as  helpful  in  small  things  as  in  great.  Here 
are  two  samples. 

'  1894,  March  17. — ^As  to  your  vexatious  neighbours,  I 
am  much  disposed  to  content  myself  with  Bice's  favourite 
comment  :  Such  is  life  !  Nothing  is  more  inevitable  than 
these  attritions  with  unpleasant  and  selfish  people,  and  of 
all  the  troubles  of  life  they  are  those  which  it  is  our  wisdom 
soonest  to  dismiss  from  memory,  and  least  to  allow  to 
affect  us.  They  have  no  consequences  generally  speaking  ; 
even  the  suspicions  and  evil  surmisings  they  sow  in  other 
minds  about  us  are  soon  lived  down  ;  there  is  no  discipline 
to  be  got  out  of  them  save  that  of  learning  not  to  let  them 
disturb  our  peace  of  mind  or  occupy  our  thoughts.' 

'  1896,  August  28. — Your  letter  of  last  week  has  caused 
us  some  anxiety.  It  tells  of  the  long  and  extraordinary 
spell  of  heat  and  drought  through  which  you  have  been 
passing  and  of  its  effects  upon  your  own  health.  By  the 
time  this  reaches  you  the  strain  will  be  over,  yet  one 
cannot  but  write  under  the  impression  made  by  your 
letter.  I  am  glad  to  gather  that  you  do  not  need  warning, 
but  are  yourself  careful  to  put  in  practice  such  precautions 
as  may  avert  that  terrible  insomnia  by  which  you  are 
threatened.  That  an  old  man  like  myself,  whose  term  of 
service  has  almost  expired,  should  often  find  the  burdens 
of  the  day  still  overtask  the  brain  on  into  the  night  is  of 
less  consequence.     But  you,  at  your  age,  ought  not  to 
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know  what  insomnia  is.  What  I  would  say  is  :  Dread  it 
above  all  things,  and  so  regulate  yourself  as  to  keep  it  at 
bay.  Nothing  is  gained  in  the  long  run  by  getting  work 
done  at  such  a  cost.  Let  me  encourage  you  in  your 
wholesome  practice  of  not  attempting  composition  at  night 
whenever  you  find  that  it  sets  the  brain  so  surging  that 
when  the  task  is  over,  like  wind-lashed  water  when  the  wind 
is  lulled,  it  still  refuses  to  quiet  down.  I  know  exactly 
what  that  means.  Many  a  time  I  have  had  the  same 
experience  on  a  Saturday  night  through  having  deferred 
the  preparation  of  my  sermon  for  the  morrow.  And  it 
has  all  been  utter  folly.  I  should  have  preached  ten  times 
better  and  been  a  more  efficient  man  altogether  on  the 
Sunday,  if  I  had  struck  work  at  supper  time,  even  with 
my  sermons  unfinished,  and  trusted  to  the  mere  outlines 
of  thought  which  with  a  mind  invigorated  by  a  night's 
rest,  I  should  have  been  able  to  put  together  in  the 
morning.' 

There  remains  one  feature  of  these  letters  to  which 
allusion  was  made  at  the  outset  but  to  which  I  must 
return  if  I  am  not  to  fail  altogether  in  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter.  I  refer  to  the  way  in  which  the  father's 
interest  in  each  one  of  us  held  us  all  together.  His 
letters  to  me  are  full  of  information  about  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  I  know  how  he  watched 
over  them,  shared  all  their  hopes  and  anxieties  and 
rejoiced  in  their  successes.  Nor  can  I  touch  upon  this 
part  of  my  subject  without  vividly  recalHng  a  marked 
feature  in  my  father's  character — his  delight  in  and 
sympathy  with  children,  his  wonderful  way  with  them. 
It  was  with  a  real  sense  of  deprivation  that  he  watched 
the  two  youngest  of  his  family  grow  up  beyond  the 
stage  of  childhood.  Not  that  his  interest  in  the  dear 
girls  or  his  love  for  them  abated  one  jot ;    I  think  it 
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would  surprise  them,  both  if  they  could  look  over  the 
letters  in  my  possession  which  show  the  shrewdly 
sympathetic  understanding  with  which  he  watched 
over  their  early  experiences  as  schoolgirls  in 
England. 

For  all  that  he  felt,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  the 
tradition  of  the  house  was  broken  when  it  missed  the 
patter  of  children's  feet  and  their  eager  voices,  I 
catch  myself  at  times  taking  a  quite  unreasonable 
pride  in  the  thought  that  it  was  given  me,  to  some 
extent,  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Things  so  fell  out 
that  it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  year  of  my  Indian 
service  that  I  was  able  to  pay  my  first  visit  home  ; 
and  then  I  brought  with  me,  almost  like  spoils  of  con- 
quest from  a  strange  land,  my  wife  and  my  two 
daughters,  then  in  their  sixth  and  third  years  respec- 
tively. It  was  a  critical  year  in  the  history  of  the 
family  ;  before  it  closed  my  mother  was  no  longer 
with  us.  But  what  a  welcome  we  all  had,  and  what  a 
joy  the  bairns  were  to  their  grandfather  !  I  can 
remember  one  afternoon  when  he  settled  down  to  his 
newspaper  on  the  big  sofa  in  the  sitting-room  and  the 
two  Uttle  imps  of  mischief  proposed  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  brushing  and  combing  his  long,  white  hair. 
Finding  that  he  lent  himself  with  much  complacency 
to  the  entertainment,  they  went  on  to  deck  it  out 
'  with  coloured  ribands  from  their  own  gay  attire  '  ; 
and  it  was  only  the  vigilance  of  his  eldest  daughter 
which  saved  the  dear  old  gentleman  from  going 
contentedly  off,  thus  strangely  decorated,  to  receive 
a  visitor  in  his  study.  The  episode  must  have  remained 
in  my  father's  memory  ;  for  he  alludes  to  it  six  years 
later  in  a  letter  written  in  anticipation  of  another 
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visit  from  the  same  cheery  guests,  though  he  concludes 
very  characteristically  with  an  almost  audible  sigh 
of  regret  at  the  thought  of  their  advancing  ages  as 
making  the  repetition  of  such  a  romp  somewhat 
improbable.  And  I  must  needs  remember  that  he 
lived  to  take  the  daughter  of  one  of  those  little  girls 
on  to  his  knee  and  to  receive  her  delighted  greeting  of 
him  as  '  G'ate,  g'ate,  gate,  g'ate  g'anpapa  !  ' 

I  have  allowed  memory  to  run  away  with  me  and 
must  work  back.  My  mother  bore  my  father  eleven 
children,  of  whom  three  died  in  infancy.  Of  the  eight 
who  reached  maturer  years  there  were  two  who  died 
before  their  father,  and  there  are  many  memories  of 
both  in  these  letters.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  conclude 
this  chapter  on  a  note  more  thoroughly  in  tune  with 
its  subject  than  by  a  reference  to  my  sister  Romola. 
Letters  before  me  are  full  of  news  about  her,  showing 
with  what  tender  interest  (an  interest,  as  it  seems  to 
one  now,  always  tinged  with  a  certain  foreboding) 
the  writer  had  watched  over  the  career  of  the  most 
gifted  of  his  cliildren.  I  do  not  find  my  father's  final 
tribute  to  Romola  in  the  letter  he  wrote  me 
immediately  after  her  death.  It  was  a  letter  full  of 
sorrow,  but  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  sisters  she  had 
left  behind ;  the  bitterness  of  the  blow  to  them 
absorbed  his  thoughts.  A  few  months  later  I  find  him 
taking  comfort  in  the  sympathetic  appreciations 
which  were  reaching  him  from  many  quarters  of  the 
last  brilliant  piece  of  work  which  she  had  left  behind, 
a  version  of  a  Florentine  Poem  by  the  Itahan  poet 
Pascoli,  amazing  in  its  fidelity  as  a  translation  and  full 
of  genuine  poetical  power.  For  once  I  must  tamper 
with  the  original,  but  I  do  so  only  to  render  into  English 
15 
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the  passages  which  my  father    naturally  transcribed 
for  me  in  their  original  Italian. 

'  1916,  February  4. — We  have  had  some  very  appreciative 
responses  from  friends  to  whom  we  have  sent  our  dear 
Rom's  poem.  From  de  Bosis,  the  great  Shelley  trans- 
lator, than  whom  no  man  in  Italy  is  more  capable  of 
giving  a  true  judgement  on  such  a  piece  of  work,  we 
received  quite  an  enthusiastic  appreciation.  I  transcribe 
a  few  lines.  "  From  my  own  experience  in  the  most 
difficult  art  of  translation,  I  do  not  know  whether  most  to 
admire  the  wise  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  poet's 
thought,  or  the  happiness  of  the  English  rendering,  in  an 
equivalent  number  of  lines,  and  with  absolute  fidelity  of 
rhythm  and  cadence  of  the  little  poem,  in  itself  by  no  means 
easy,  of  our  Giovanni  Pascoli."  Dr.  Luzzi  also  writes  : 
"  I  am  filled  with  enthusiasm  over  this  method  of  rendering 
the  thought,  and  more  than  the  thought,  the  very  soul  of 
our  great  poet.  And  as  I  repeat  to  myself  these  English 
hendecasyllables,  so  harmonious  that  the  scansion  makes 
their  repetition  automatically  into  music,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  exclaiming  '  Beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful  !  '  "  From 
Ezekiel,  the  sculptor,  also  we  have  words  of  the  warmest 
eulogy.  For  myself,  the  more  frequently  I  read  the  poem, 
the  more  I  feel  the  true  poetic  genius  that  breathes  in  it  ; 
and  that  this  should  be  combined  with  such  fidelity  to  the 
original  and,  more  than  that,  such  reproduction  of  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  Pascoli,  is  more  wonderful  still.' 

The  writer  paused  here  :  he  resumed  abruptly  on 
a  wholly  different  subject ;  the  manuscript  almost 
suggests  the  use  of  a  different  pen.  The  father's  soul 
had  wandered  away  during  that  pause,  in  search  of 
the  daughter  whom  he  has  since  found  elsewhere. 


XIII 

AS  EVANGELIST  AND   LOVER  OF   ITALY 

The  title  of  this  chapter  might  seem  to  suggest  a 
summary  of  my  father's  Hfe-work  ;  but  this  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  attempt ,  The  story  of  his  Hf  e  and  work 
must  be  sought  in  other  pages  of  this  volume.  My 
object  is  to  bring  together  within  reasonable  compass 
certain  definite  aspects  of  my  father's  work  in  Italy.  I 
desire  to  show  how  well  he  knew  and  loved  the  country 
of  his  adoption,  and  how  he  toiled  for  her  sake.  I 
want  also  to  bring  out  clearly  his  o^^^l  conception 
of  his  position  as  the  head  of  a  mission  in  Italy  and 
his  attitude  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
His  love  for  Italy  extended  very  definitely  to  the  soil 
itself,  the  land  with  its  natural  beauties  and  those 
unequalled  historic  associations  with  which  his  mind 
was  so  richly  stored.  The  following,  taken  from  a 
letter  of  July,  1895,  may  stand  as  a  specimen  of  many 
similar  passages. 

'  The  walks  and  excursions  possible  from  Terracina  are 
of  exceeding  beauty  and  of  great  and  varied  interest.  The 
coast-line  of  Italy  westwards  is  formed  by  a  long  ridge  of 
irregular  mountains  stretching  out  in  promontories  and 
withdrawing  into  bays  and  gulfs  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  peninsula.      The  most  remarkable  of  all   these 
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promontories,  that  of  Monte  Circeo,  juts  far  out  into  the  sea, 
some  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  us,  while  to  the  south  tumbled 
heights  extend  far  away  in  a  curve  till  they  terminate  in 
the  fortress  of  Gaeta.  Monte  Circeo  is  a  solitary  mountain, 
its  highest  peak  some  2,500  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
between  it  and  the  coast-line  of  mountains  stretch  the 
lugubrious  flats  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  One  of  our 
excursions  has  been  along  the  natural  streams  and  artificial 
canals  which  drain  these  marshes.  You  go  in  flat-bottomed 
boats  called  sandali,  towed  by  a  horse  as  far  as  the  towing- 
path  serves,  and  then  advancing  slowly  by  force  of  punts 
and  oars.  The  scenery  is  weird  and  desolate  in  the  extreme. 
The  sluggish,  turbid  water,  the  fat  water-weeds,  the 
innumerable  swarms  of  insect  life,  the  incessant  croaking 
of  the  frogs,  the  dense,  jungle-like  thickets  on  either  hand, 
the  long  arrow-like  canals  stretching  away  in  straight  white 
lines  for  miles,  the  contrasted  contortions  and  windings 
of  the  natural  streams,  the  herds  of  buffaloes  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  dredging  the  canals  simply  by  being  driven 
along  them,  the  strange  barbarous  huts  of  the  sparse  human 
inhabitants — all  combine  to  make  a  scene  that  conforms 
rather  to  one's  ideas  of  an  African  interior  than  to  anything 
one  would  expect  in  modern  and  civilized  Europe.  Another 
wonderful  walk  is  along  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Appian 
Way.  It  runs  over  the  cliffs  behind  the  modern  town, 
banked  up  towards  the  sea,  scarped  towards  the  mountain- 
side, laughing  at  all  obstacles,  driving  on  its  inexorable 
path,  but  pausing  so  to  speak  in  broad  esplanades  at  the 
points  from  which  the  view  is  most  marvellously  extensive 
and  commanding.  One  of  these  broad  resting-places  is 
at  the  point  at  which  the  Terracina  promontory  commands 
both  bays — ^that  northwards  terminating  at  Monte  Circeo 
and  that  southwards  wheeling  round  to  far-off  Gaeta, 
with  Vesuvius  visible  through  a  glass,  and  on  very  clear 
days  to  the  naked  eye,  over  the  top.  I  have  seldom  stood 
upon  a  point  of  more  exhilarating  grandeur.    The  old 
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road  is  now  deserted  ;  people  seem  scarcely  to  know  of 
its  existence.  We  indeed  discovered  it  for  ourselves.  Yet 
it  might  be  made  one  of  the  finest  drives  on  earth,  as  Terra- 
cina  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful of  watering-places.  Bits  of  the  old  pavement  are  still 
visible  here  and  there,  and  some  of  the  huge  embankments 
seem  as  if  they  would  outlast  the  world.  Towards  the 
town  shapeless  ruins  indicate  where,  according  to  Roman 
custom,  tombs  once  lined  its  course.  Ruins  of  ancient 
temples  are  around  us  on  every  hand.  A  splendid  line  of 
porticoes  still  tops  the  steep  mountain  at  the  back  of  our 
lodgings  ;  stories  of  brigands  are  also  still  rife  and  located 
all  about  us.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  Italy  the  way 
in  which  so  many  epochs  of  history  have  left  their  traces 
here.  We  have  Cyclopean  walls  going  back  to  a  period 
which  history  herself  has  forgotten.  Then  from  Monte 
Circeo  we  have  a  waft  of  Homeric  and  Virgilian  legend. 
The  place  itself  and  the  mountains  around  carry  us  back 
to  kingly  and  republican  Rome.  Terracina  is  the  ancient 
Anxur,  the  capital  of  the  Volscians  ;  here  the  banished 
Coriolanus  came  and  sat  down  upon  the  hearthstone  of 
the  Volscian  king.  The  mountains  northward  are  the 
Volscian  Mountains,  those  southward  the  Ausonian.  Then 
the  Appian  Way  tells  of  the  old  censor,  the  splendid 
builder,  and  later  of  Horace,  who  traversed  these  marshes 
and  crossed  these  cliffs  on  these  very  same  paving-stones 
on  his  famous  journey  to  Brundusium.  Yonder  are  the 
remains  of  a  villa  of  Marc  Antony  ;  and  to  this  Anxur 
came  Drusus  to  meet  Agrippina  with  the  body  of  her  dead 
hero,  Germanicus.  Still  descending  the  stream  of  history, 
the  fortifications  at  the  back  of  the  town,  the  walls  that 
climb  the  mountain  from  bay  to  bay,  with  their  traces  of 
gates  and  towers,  belong  to  the  epoch  of  Theodoric  and  the 
Goths.  To  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Fossanuova  (a 
splendid  ruin  which  we  have  yet  to  visit)  St.  Thomas 
d'Aquinas  came,  sick  unto  death,  and  there  he  passed  away. 
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Then  records  of  the  popes  are  ever5^where  ;  and  coming 
to  modern  times,  the  white  tower  yonder  on  the  beach 
some  six  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  old  Pontifical  States  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples.  Within  the  memory  of  men  it  was  once  the  "  city 
of  refuge  "  of  bandits,  brigands  and  murderers,  bankrupts, 
outlaws  and  conspirators  ;  for  there  was  no  treaty  of  extra- 
dition between  the  two  States,  and  justice  or  injustice  stood 
impotent  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  line.  There  is 
surely  but  one  Italy  in  the  world.' 


One  could  re-write  from  these  letters  a  fairly  con- 
nected history  of  Modern  Italy  for  the  last  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ;  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  we  are 
not  posted  up  to  date  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  No 
Itahan  patriot  followed  with  a  keener  or  more  anxious 
interest  the  fortunes  of  the  country  in  the  three  great 
adventures  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  during  this 
period,  the  disastrous  Abyssinian  campaigns,  the  war 
with  Turkey  over  TripoU,  and  the  anxious  neutraUty 
and  final  participation  of  Italy  in  the  great  world-war. 
He  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Italian  character  or  the  defects  of  the  existing  adminis- 
tration. Indeed  I  find  it  curious  to  notice  that,  in 
the  main,  the  sympathies  of  this  Radical  in  EngUsh 
politics  are  with  the  Right,  the  old  Conservative  Party 
of  Italy.  Of  modern  statesmen,  Sonnino  and  Luzzatti 
are  decidedly  the  men  who  have  his  confidence  ;  he 
never  quite  trusted  Giolitti.  The  meteoric  career  of 
Crispi  he  follows  with  full  appreciation  of  the  great 
qualities  of  the  statesman  who  so  towered,  for  a  time, 
above  his  fellows,  mth  the  frankest  appreciation  of 
his  personal  disinterestedness  and  the  patriotism  of 
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his  aims,  but  always  with  a  certain  misgiving.  At 
times  he  almost  seems  to  associate  himself  with  the 
feelings  of  those  of  his  friends  who  held  that  the  sort 
of  dictatorship,  the  concentration  of  authority  in  the 
hands  of  one  strong  man,  which  Crispi  looked  like 
establishing,  was  the  best  thing  possible,  at  least  as  a 
temporary  phase  in  the  history  of  the  distracted 
country  ;  but  he  always  falls  back  in  the  long  run  on 
his  faith  in  constitutional  government,  his  behef  that 
the  people  must  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion and  learn  by  their  owti  mistakes.  Thus  during 
the  period  covered  by  these  letters  his  attitude  is 
mostly  that  of  an  opposition  critic  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  day  ;  but  his  criticism  is  always  that  of  an  Italian 
patriot  and  a  supporter  of  the  existing  order.  He 
bursts  into  a  blaze  of  indignation  quite  unusual  with 
him  over  Ouida's  attack  on  the  New  Italy  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews. 

His  knowledge  of  that  New  Italy  was  by  no  means 
hmited  to  the  results  of  personal  observation  or  the 
study  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  He  was  widely 
and  deeply  read  in  the  mass  of  histories  and  memoirs 
bearing  upon  what  Italians  call  the  Risorgimento — 
the  Rising  Again — and  the  foundation  of  the  new  King- 
dom of  Italy.  We  members  of  his  family  have  never 
ceased  to  regret  that  he  did  not  find  time  or  opportun- 
ity to  expand  into  a  volume  the  articles  on  the  subject 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Sunday  at  Home.  There 
are  letters  which  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  anxious 
thought  and  unstinted  labour  which  he  brought  to  bear 
on  the  apparently  simple  task  of  preparing  those  articles. 

Out  of  an  overwhelming  mass  of  material  bearing  on 
this  subject  I  select  three  extracts,  in  the  order  of  the 
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historical  events  to  which  they  relate.     From  a  letter 
of  September  2,  1899. 

'  I  am  trying  to  form  for  myself  a  clear  conception  of 
Mazzini  and  of  his  role  in  the  history  of  the  Risorgimento. 
And  this  I  am  doing  by  going  steadily  through  his  own 
productions  as  they  followed  one  another  in  the  course  of 
the  history.  Fortunately  in  the  fourteen-volume  edition 
of  his  works  they  are  arranged  chronologically,  political 
and  literary  works  in  alternate  volumes,  and  often  with 
prefaces  of  his  own  written  when  the  collection  was  being 
published.  Hitherto  the  impression  on  me  has  been  greatly 
to  enhance  my  opinion  of  his  genius  as  a  thinker,  and  with 
that  to  combine  the  other,  that  he  lacked  a  practical 
sense  of  reality.  His  retrospects  of  the  history  of  humanity, 
his  views  of  the  trend  of  the  present  age  and  of  the  "  divine 
event  "  towards  which  the  world  is  moving  are  wonderful 
for  their  large  grasp  of  facts,  their  insight  and,  I  believe, 
the  truth  of  their  conclusions.  And  this  when  he  was 
yet  a  youth  of  25  or  26  years  of  age.  But  he  seems  to  have 
taken  for  granted  in  trying  to  work  out  the  issues  he  fore- 
saw— and  foresaw  I  believe  correctly — that  he  would  find 
all  the  youth  of  Italy  so  many  Mazzinis — as  pure  in  inten- 
tion, as  enthusiastic  for  great  ideals,  as  he  was  himself. 
Hence  the  collapse  of  almost  everything  that  he  ever 
attempted  practically.  It  was  as  if  Isaiah  and  his  fellow 
prophets  had  supposed  they  could  appeal  to  the  youth  of 
Israel  and  lead  them  into  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Messiah, 
just  because  they  saw  it  clearly  revealed  to  their  inspired 
vision.  Hence  the  bitter  antagonism  between  Mazzini 
and  the  men  who  did  make  Italy.  It  was  not  his  ideal 
Italy  which  they  made — founded  not  on  "  rights  "  but  on 
"  duties,"  republican,  socialist  (in  the  purest  and  best 
sense),  where  every  institution  had  for  its  aim  the  fullest 
development  of  the  capabilities  of  every  individual,  knit 
fraternally   with   all    the   other    European   nationalities. 
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This  Italy  he  thought  they  had  spoilt.  Their  revolution 
was  not  final.  There  is  bound  to  be  another  ;  and  to  do  a 
work  which  cannot  develop  peacefully  to  the  great  Ideal, 
but  which  must  be  broken  up  by  another  revolution,  was 
in  his  ej'es  a  crime.  On  the  other  hand  the  opportunists 
like  Cavour  and  the  men  who  under  him,  and  on  his  lines, 
did  make  the  Italy  of  to-day  could  not  understand  Mazzini, 
could  not  but  misunderstand  him.  They  had  no  eyes  to 
see  his  real  greatness.  His  conspiracies  and  insurrections 
were  continually  putting  their  plans  in  jeopardy.  They 
condemned  him  almost  as  a  murderer  for  the  lives  which, 
to  their  thinking,  he  threw  away.  But  this  my  disquisition 
is  a  little  premature.  Still  I  think,  so  far  as  it  goes,  my 
judgement  is  correct.  Further  reading  may  modify  it, 
but  it  will  be  with  more  or  less,  without  changing  the 
lines,  Mazzini,  Cavour — they  are  the  two  most  interesting 
problems  of  the  Italian  Revolution  and  I  intend  to  form 
my  opinion  of  both  from  their  own  writings.  Indeed  there 
is  no  other  way.  The  men  who  write  about  them,  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  are  blindly  partisan.  I  have  lately  read 
also  Minghetti's  autobiography.  He  was  Cavour's  favourite 
disciple,  and  more  than  any  other  man  the  heir  of  his  genius 
and  policy  :  Oh  !  how  he  hated  Mazzini !  He  cannot  be 
just  to  him,  not  even  during  the  heroic  period  of  the 
defence  of  Rome.  Garibaldi  is  a  great  figure,  but  he  repre- 
?ents  no  policy.  He  never  had  one,  Victor  Emmanuel 
was  a  wise  and  honourable  man  ;  but  though  on  occasion 
he  resisted  Cavour  to  his  face — when  the  latter  went  into 
one  of  the  tantrums  to  which  he  was  to  the  end  liable — on 
the  whole  he  did  but  carry  out  faithfully  the  policy  of  his 
great  Minister,' 


'  1892,  September  3. — I  have  been  reading  of  late  an 
admirable  piece  of  Italian  biography,  the  life  of  Quintino 
Sella.     I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  great  Epopea 
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of  the  Italian  Revolution  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  Par- 
liamentary debates  and  campaigns  in  the  field,  as  a  bio- 
graphy of  three  or  four  great  men.  If  I  were  younger  I 
would  try  to  tell  the  story  biographically.  The  lives  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  Cavour,  Garibaldi,  Mazzini  and  Sella 
would  give  the  complete  history.  (Nay,  Massimo  d'Azeglio 
must  not  be  left  out,  nor  Ricasoli,  nor  Pius  the  Ninth.) 
Sella  was  the  last  to  drop  off  from  the  stage,  and  since  his 
death  not  a  man  is  left  of  heroic  proportions.  For  the  last 
twelve  years  parties  have  occupied  the  scene,  not  men. 
Sella  was  the  great  financier  of  the  Epopea.  He  saved 
Italy  from  bankruptcy,  in  spite  of  herself,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  reputation,  deliberately  accepting  the  odium 
of  being  the  Chief  Publican  of  his  day.  Yet  down  in  the 
deep  bottom  of  their  souls  how  everybody  respected  him ! 
He  imposed  a  grist-tax — an  impost  ten  times  more  odious 
than  the  income-tax — a  tax  on  flour,  fancy  it :  but  it  saved 
the  country.  As  soon  as  the  Left  came  into  power  in  1871J 
they  made  a  bid  for  popularity  by  taking  it  off.  Sella's 
own  party  deserted  him,  afraid  of  the  popular  rage  against 
its  supporters.  Sella  stood  up  alone  in  Parliament  and 
made  a  speech  in  its  favour,  so  just,  convincing,  pathetic 
and  powerful,  that  the  case-hardened  sinners  who  still 
intended  to  vote  against  him  actually  wept,  and  one  man, 
Nicotera,  who  for  years  had  refused  to  salute  him,  rushed 
up  to  him  in  open  Parliament  and  kissed  him.  The  result 
of  that  disastrous  vote  has  been  that  ever  since  Italy  has 
been  floundering  in  ever  lower  deeps  of  impecuniousness, 
till  now  at  last  she  can  only  stagger  up  to  terra  firma  by 
dint  of  sacrifices  far  heavier  than  the  continuation  of  the 
grist-tax  for  a  few  years  would  have  been.  Sella  and  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  had  many  sharp  rubs.  When  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  broke  out  it  was  only  Sella's  braving 
the  King  to  his  face  that  kept  Italy  from  casting  in 
her  sword  with  France.  Once  the  King  said  to  him  : 
''  One  can  see  that  you  are  a  descendant  of  cloth-spinners  !  " 
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"  Yes,  Sire,"  replied  Sella,  "  but  of  cloth-spinners  that 
never  dishonoured  their  signatures."  On  another  occasion, 
when  there  had  been  a  scandal  at  Court,  Sella  got  up  in 
Parliament  and  said  that  the  leaders  of  the  nation  ought 
to  set  an  example  to  the  nation  in  morality  as  in  everything 
else.  A  few  months  after,  in  a  desperate  public  crisis, 
everybody  was  crying  out  that  only  Sella  could  save  the 
nation.  For  a  long  time  the  King  would  not  call  him  to 
the  palace  ;  but  at  last  was  obliged  to  yield.  When  Sella 
entered  King  Victor  Emmanuel  saluted  him  with  :  "  The 
leaders  of  the  nation  ought  to  be  its  examples  of  morality  as 
of  everything  else."  "  Sire,"  replied  Sella,  "  the  mule 
may  kick  sometimes,  but  when  the  cart  is  stuck  in  the  mire 
it  is  he  who  has  to  drag  it  out."  Well,  I  don't  know  how 
far  all  this  will  interest  you.  It  does  me  immensely. 
The  history  of  the  Italian  Revolution  has  yet  to  be  written. 
When  it  is,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  causes  were  worthy  of 
the  effect.  There  were  giants  in  those  days  in  moral 
stature  as  well  as  intellectual.  Yet  how  imperfect  in 
respect  of  certain  virtues,  to  us  English  people  very 
precious  !  Victor  Emmanuel  was  a  rip  ;  Cavour  only  a 
little  better.  Sella  was,  however,  a  God-fearing  man,  and 
as  pure  as  the  best  of  Englishmen.  But  they  were  all 
ready  to  give  up  everything  for  Italy  ;  and  they  had  their 
reward.' 


'  1900,  August  21. — ^The  waves  of  the  days  soon  pass 
over  and  efface  the  traces  of  the  most  startling  events, 
especially  in  these  times  of  hurry  and  stress.  It  seems  to 
have  become  an  old  story  that  our  good  King  Humbert 
fell  a  victim  to  one  of  the  most  wanton  and  brutal  murders 
that  history  records.  I  wonder  whether  he  had  time  to 
be  wounded  with  another  heart-stab  than  the  physical, 
at  the  cruel  ingratitude  of  his  end.  He  had  been  so  good- 
hearted,  so  fearlessly  trustful  of  the  people,  so  democratic 
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and  generous,  that  it  seems  hard  and  strange  that  he  of 
all  monarchs  should  fall  a  victim  to  an  arm  supposed  to 
be  raised  to  avenge  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  political 
loss  has  not  been  so  great  as  it  might  have  been,  as  one 
feared  at  first  it  would  be.  The  new  King  has  in  his  first 
acts  exceeded  all  expectation.  Rumour  had  said  of  him 
that  he  was  studious  and  thoughtful  and  had  a  strong  will 
of  his  own.  And  as  yet  all  that  was  vaguely  rumoured  has 
been  more  than  justified  by  fact.  Like  his  grandfather, 
he  has  had  a  singular  opportunity  in  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign  of  winning  popularity.  In  the  case  of  his  grand- 
father the  event  I  was  thinking  of  was  not  indeed  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  but  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer 
of  the  capital  to  Rome.  His  first  visit,  when  the  city  was 
lying  almost  all  under  water  and  suffering  and  consterna- 
tion had  half-stupefied  the  population,  gave  him  a  great 
hold  on  the  hearts  of  his  new  subjects.  And  similarly  this 
terrible  railway  accident,  bringing  into  relief  the  energy 
and  humanity  of  the  young  King,  has  been  a  great  oppor- 
tunity and  has  immensely  confirmed  the  admiration  which 
his  conduct  at  the  funeral  and  at  the  opening  of  Parliament 
had  excited.  There  is  no  doubt  that  just  now  there  is 
ample  field  for  the  personal  action  of  the  King.  The  people 
will  welcome  his  initiative  even  if  he  should  strain  a  little 
the  checks  on  his  royal  prerogative.  And  all  that  he  has 
said  and  done  as  yet  has  been  in  the  right  direction.' 


To  the  Italy  which  he  thus  knew  and  loved  he  gave 
unstinted  service.  I  think  it  just  worth  while  to  insist 
a  little  on  the  fact  that  my  father  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  worked  very  hard  indeed.  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  he  managed  from  time  to  time  to  send 
away  many  good  Enghsh  people,  Methodists  and 
others,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  visit  to  Rome,  with 
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the  entirely  erroneous  idea  in  their  heads  that  Henry 
Piggott,  as  head  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  there,  occu- 
pied what  our  Anglo-Indian  slang  would  call  '  a  soft 
billet.'  He  had  been  so  glad  to  see  them,  such  a  cheer- 
ful companion,  so  ready  to  place  his  (apparently) 
spare  time  and  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  Eternal 
City  at  their  disposal  :  and  only  the  members  of  his 
family  knew  that  practically  every  hour  thus  unques- 
tioningly  sacrificed  to  the  enjoyment  of  others  was 
earned  back  by  an  extra  hour's  work  in  his  study  after 
midnight.  I  find  in  a  letter  of  March,  1892,  for 
example,  he  admits  that  he  had  been  at  work  in  his 
study  over  his  accounts  until  after  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  prior  to  setting  off  at  a  quarter  to  seven  on  a 
long  and  trying  railway  journey,  the  prelude  to  a  tour 
over  his  northern  stations,  the  manifold  activities  of 
which,  as  briefly  enumerated  in  the  letter  itself,  fairly 
makes  one's  head  spin.  Much  of  the  work  was  desper- 
ately uncongenial  to  him  ;  it  was  never  shirked  ; 
but  it  cost  him  far  more,  not  merely  in  expenditure 
of  time,  but  in  sheer  mental  effort,  than  it  would  have 
done  men  differently  constituted. 

'  Latterly,'  he  writes,  in  January,  1895,  '  my  principal 
occupation  has  been  the  one  I  like  least — that  namely  of 
making  up  accounts.  Nature  did  not  make  me  an 
accountant,  and  education  has  never  supplied  the  defect 
of  nature.    And  my  accounts  are  a  very  complicated  affair.' 

In  May,  1892,  he  opens  his  letter  with  an  apology 
for  an  unusually  prolonged  silence  on  the  ground  that 

'  Last  week  was  district  meeting  week — a  week  of 
incessant  toil  and  anxiety.     I  was  rarely  in  bed  before 
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two  in  the  morning,  and  by  nine  had  to  be  again  ready 
to  open  the  sittings  of  the  day.' 

He  finds  relief  in  the  following  outburst : 

'  I  sometimes  think  that  the  management  of  a  province 
in  India,  or  a  ministerial  portfolio  in  Italy,  could  hardly 
be  a  heavier  or  more  anxious  burden.  Or,  to  compare 
things  more  homogeneous,  I  believe  that  a  missionary 
secretary's  work  at  head  quarters,  though  embracing 
many  districts  of  which  mine  is  only  one,  involves  far 
less  perplexity  than  does  my  far  smaller  administration. 
There  responsibility  is  divided  and  questions  are  decided 
in  united  council.  There  also  the  area  covered,  if  so  much 
vaster,  is  dealt  with  only  in  large  divisions  and  through 
trustworthy  and  home-trained  representatives.  The 
secretaries  have  only  to  look  to  me,  and  Brother  Jones  and 
men  like  ourselves.  We  send  them  our  lists  of  postings, 
for  instance,  and  they  confirm  them  ;  but  what  do  they 
know  of  the  infinite  vexation  and  debate  we  have  had  to 
go  through  in  drawing  them  up  ?  The  very  limitations 
under  which  we  have  to  work  multiply  our  difficulties. 
We  often  have  to  put  the  square  man  into  the  round  hole  ; 
and  there  is  no  help  for  it,  for  we  have  no  choice.  The  very 
financial  difficulties  do  not  confront  the  secretaries  in  all 
the  horrible  anxiety  of  detail.  They  know  that  such  a 
district  needs  a  hundred  pounds  more  a  year  to  work  its 
existing  agencies.  No  doubt  they  are  sorry  to  say  no, 
and  experience  some  of  the  pains  of  sympathy  ;  but  what 
can  they  know  of  the  practical  desperation  of  having  to 
carry  on  the  detail  of  the  work  with  the  £ioo  deficiency, 
or  of  having  to  cut  down  the  work  in  detail  to  the  level 
of  the  insufficient  income  ?  ' 


In  a  more  resigned  mood  he  writes 
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'  1899,  March. — Finances  are  tight.  I  suppose  with  all 
missions  and  missionaries  it  is  the  same.  The  fact  is,  the 
mission  that  did  not  live  in  a  perennial  state  of  financial 
embarrassment  would  be  a  very  dead-alive  one.  New 
openings  and  demands  are  signs  of  progress.  Only  some- 
how we  cannot  meet  them  nowadays  as  they  seem  to 
have  been  met  in  apostolic  times.  Pity  there  is  not  a 
chapter  on  finance  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  I 
suppose  the  very  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  subject  is  in 
itself  a  lesson.  It  shows  that  the  Master's  directions  with 
regard  to  the  purse  and  scrip  were  still  considered 
practicable.' 


Along  with  financial  exigencies  and  postings  of 
ministers,  as  an  uncongenial  claim  on  his  energies, 
must  rank  liis  struggles  uith  builders  and  contractors. 
He  did  quite  a  lot  of  building  in  one  place  or  another  ; 
but  pre-eminent  amongst  his  burdens  in  this  Hne  stood 
that  terrible  old  block  of  buildings  at  the  comer  of 
Via  della  Scrofa  and  Via  delle  Coppelle  of  which  he 
found  himself  the  unhappy  landlord. 

'  This  old  house  or  palace,'  he  writes,  '  though  except 
in  size  there  is  nothing  palatial  about  it,  has  had  to  be 
strengthened  in  the  course  of  the  years  that  we  have  had 
it  from  basement  to  top.  It  was  built  in  a  very  bad  epoch 
of  Roman  architecture.  Many  of  the  walls  were  put  up 
without  mortar  and  without  brick — a  mere  rubble  of  stones 
stuck  together  with  mud,  and  kept  together  by  the  same 
principle  of  general  cohesion  which  will  keep  standing  a 
child's  erection  of  cards.' 


Without  desiring  in  any  way  to  raise  the  question 
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whether  any  one  (besides  himself)  was  to  blame,  I 
cannot  help  remarking  that  these  intimate  records 
of  my  father's  life  leave  one  at  times  with  an  uncom- 
fortable impression,  as  if  much  of  his  best  work,  the 
work  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  and  in 
which  he  dehghted,  his  sermons  and  lectures,  his  train- 
ing of  the  men  who  worked  under  him,  his  study  of 
history  and  theology,  had  been  done  under  pressure, 
in  such  intervals  as  he  could  snatch  from  the  conscien- 
tious but  laborious  performance  of  uncongenial  tasks, 
which  could  have  been  carried  out  more  efficiently 
by  a  man  of  different  temperament  and  mental  equip- 
ment. One  piece  of  work  for  which  his  qualifications 
were  perhaps  unique,  that  of  interpreting  the  New 
Italy  to  the  English  public,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  seriously  taken  in  hand.  It  is  under  the  influence 
of  this  feeling  that  I  am  particularly  anxious,  in  the 
space  still  available  to  me,  to  put  together  some  record 
which  may  serve  to  suggest  the  books  he  might  have 
written.  So  far  as  this  present  chapter  is  concerned 
I  have  to  deal  with  his  attitude  towards  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  his  own  conception  of  the  work  he  was 
trying  to  do  in  Italy.  He  was  fully  capable  of  appre- 
ciating any  objections  which  might  be  taken  to  his 
position  as  a  missionary  of  the  gospel  in  a  land  already 
nominally  Christian.  I  take  the  following  from  a 
letter  of  January,  1892. 

'  Like  so  many  others,  X seems  to  think  that  Roman 

Catholicism  is  just  a  kind  of  Southern  or  Latin  Christianity, 
as  good  for  the  Italians  as  our  Protestantism  for  us,  nay, 
better  than  the  exchange  would  be  for  either  race.  I 
always  feel  bound  to  lift  up  my  voice  in  protest  whenever 
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I  hear  such  opinions.  Error  cannot  be  as  good  as  truth 
for  any  portion  of  humanity  ;  and  I  have  a  right  to 
believe,  and  if  I  beheve  it  to  say :  Romish  doctrine  is 
error,  and  what  we  call  Evangelical  Protestantism  is 
truth.  People  quote  the  fine  specimens  of  saintliness 
which  Romanism  has  produced  with  just  as  much  reason 
as  a  latitudinarian  Christian  in  Paul's  time  might  have 
cited  such  noble  Pagans  as  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  prove  that 
Paganism  was  good  enough  for  the  Western  world  and  that 
Christianity,  a  Semitic  product,  had  better  stay  at  home 
among  the  Semitic  races.  The  fact  is  the  differential 
quality  of  Christianity  as  distinct  from  Paganism,  and  of 
Evangelical  Protestantism  as  distinct  from  Romanism,  is 
just  the  divine  energy  plus  practical  humanitarianism  by 
which  it  makes  the  common  property  of  all  men  that  lofty 
virtue  which  to  Paganism  and  Romanism  is  only  possible 
in  rare  and  exceptional  individuals — ^nay,  not  merely 
the  same  lofty  virtue,  but  a  virtue  no  less  severe,  while 
sweeter,  more  gracious — embracing  whole  classes  of 
qualities  unknown  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  these  the  most 
blessed  and  godlike  of  all.  You  must  live  in  a  Papal 
country  to  understand  how  little  the  great  masses  of  men 
are  leavened  by  the  Christianity  which  has  produced  such 
saints  as  some  of  whom  the  Romish  Church  is  justly 
proud.' 


Thus  '  Romanism  '  to  my  father,  connoted,  not 
merely  a  body  of  false  doctrine  against  which  he 
preached  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  a  system,  the 
working  of  which  he  was  always  studying,  and  which 
he  found  to  be  evil  and  disastrous  in  its  results.  He 
fully  appreciated,  indeed  he  set  himself  particularly 
to  study  and  to  understand,  that  type  of  mind  which 
seems  incapable  of  finding  any  resting-place  between 
16 
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unhesitating  allegiance  to  an  infallible  Church  and 
hopeless  agnosticism.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  an 
essential  part  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  that  it  tended  to  create  this  attitude  of  mind  in 
thoughtful  and  intelHgent  men  brought  up  under  its 
influence.  The  essential  function  of  the  Protestant — 
or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  them,  the  '  Evangelical ' — 
Churches  in  Italy  was  to  provide  such  men  with  a  sure 
basis  of  faith,  to  save  them  for  Christianity.  It  was 
from  this  point  of  view  that,  as  the  years  went  by,  he 
pressed  with  increasing  energy  and  passion  for  unity 
of  aim,  unity  of  effort,  and  unity  of  organization 
amongst  these  churches.  In  one  of  his  last  letters, 
dated  September,  1917,  after  a  discussion  of  the 
awakening  of  men's  minds,  the  seeking  after  God, 
which  he  found  stirring  everywhere  under  the  influence 
of  the  great  war,  and  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
work  which  the  Waldensian  Church  was  doing,  in  the 
field  and  elsewhere,  he  writes  : 

'  What  I  want  especially  to  impress  upon  my  fellow 
Evangelicals  is  the  necessity  of  our  presenting  a  united 
front  when  the  new  day  dawns.  We  lost  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity fifty  years  ago  when  the  Church  of  Rome  was  reeling 
under  the  blow  of  the  Italian  Risorgimento,  and  we  lost  it 
through  our  want  of  unity.  Italy  will  never  become 
Methodist,  nor  Baptist,  nor  even  Waldensian  ;  but  a 
Catholic  Evangelism  might  draw  those  who  will  feel  the 
need  of  a  faith,  yet  can  no  longer  accept  that  of  the  Vatican.' 

The  last  word  is  characteristic.  However  fully  he 
might  recognize  that  it  was  possible  for  an  individual 
to  lead  a  truly  Christian,  and  even  a  saintly,  hfe  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  was  ever  conscious 
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of  the  workings  of  an  influence,  an  intangible  but  very 
real  power,  summed  up  for  him  in  the  expression  '  the 
Vatican,'  which  he  regarded  as  wholly  evil.  It  was 
the  very  negation  of  all  that  is  true  and  vital  in  the 
Christian  ideal  ;  it  bore  the  stigmata  of  the  Beast  of  the 
Apocalypse.  It  had  wrought  untold  evil  in  the  past, 
especially  against  his  beloved  Italy  ;  and  it  was  for 
ever  plotting,  working  in  a  thousand  underground 
ways,  to  bring  upon  the  country  immeasurable  calami- 
ties. Of  the  poHtical  activities  of  the  Papacy  he  never 
writes  except  in  reprobation.  He  very  definitely 
resented  the  sort  of  admiration  for  the  person  and 
policy  of  Leo  XIII  which  found  expression,  for  instance, 
in  some  of  the  ^^Titings  of  W.  T.  Stead.  In  one  letter 
he  passionately  defends  the  action  of  the  ItaHan 
Government  in  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  great 
Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,  if  the  Pope  were 
allowed  official  representation  there.  In  another 
letter  he  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  Pope  is 
so  hemmed  in  by  poUtical  exigencies,  themselves  the 
fruit  of  the  selfish  and  worldly  policy  of  the  Vatican, 
that  he  dare  not  even  pronounce  in  public  a  word  of 
satisfaction  at  the  Uberation  of  the  Holy  Places  of 
Christendom  from  the  power  of  the  Turk. 

The  follo\ving,  reproduced  in  order  of  time,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said. 


'  1895,  October. — So  the  Feste  are  over,  and  one  asks 
what  is  their  significance  in  the  life  of  the  Italian  people. 
One  thing  has  much  impressed  me.  We,  of  course,  would 
like  the  people  to  recognize  in  their  wonderful  history  the 
hand  of  God  and  to  give  Him  praise.     But  the  voice  that 
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speaks  to  them  in  the  name  of  God,  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  more  or  less  intelligently  look  upon  as  having 
authority  to  determine  for  them  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false,  what  to  be  believed  and  what  rejected,  what  to  be 
done  and  what  to  be  shunned,  tells  them  loudly  and 
persistently  that  in  this  passage  of  their  history  there  is 
not  the  hand  of  God,  but  of  the  devil,  that  it  has  been 
rebellion  not  resurrection,  or  if  God  has  been  in  it  at  all, 
it  has  been  punitively,  as  He  blinded  Pharaoh  and  the 
Egyptians  to  their  destruction.     Now  the  effect  of  this 
upon  the  nation  is  twofold,  according  to  the  two  great 
classes    into    which    religiously    it    is    divided.    Sincere 
Roman  Catholics  are  distressed,  hesitate  (I  mean  those 
who  otherwise  would  go  with  the  modern  movement),  and 
ask  themselves  :  Have  we  the  right  to  set  up  our  own 
judgement  against  him  who  in   all  else  is   for  us  God's 
representative  on  earth  ?     And  they  are  ready  to  make 
great  concessions  if  only  they  could  conciliate  this  antagon- 
ism and  get  their  consciences  and  politics  into  harmony. 
On  the  other  hand  are  the  mundane  and  indifferent  and 
sceptical,  and  with  them  the  only  result  must  be  a  growing 
alienation  from  Christianity.     Here  is  the  representative 
of  revealed  religion,  he  through  whom   it  is  revealed  (as 
they  have  been  taught)  manifestly,  obstinately,  stupidly 
in  error,  siding  with  all  that  is  retrograde,  trying  to  stem 
the  inevitable  tide  of  human  progress,  cursing  all  that  they 
hold  dearest :  what  are  they  likely  to  do  but  turn  with  ever- 
increasing  incredulity  and  scorn  from  the  religion  which 
thus  presents  itself  to  them  ?     Here  seems  to  me  also  to 
lie  the  opportunity  for   us  Evangelicals  ;  we  alone  have 
so  to  speak  the  key  to  the  situation.    We  alone  can  solve 
the  dilemma.     We  alone  have  the  teaching  which  can 
quiet  the  timorous  and  reply  to  the  scornful,  and  yet 
uphold  the  Divine  intervention  in   this  great  chapter  of 
history.     I  tried  to  work  these  thoughts  out  in  a  sermon 
on  the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  of  the  plebiscite, 
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taking  as  my  subject  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua  and  pointing  out  the  contrast  between  the  great 
commemoration  there  recorded,  in  which  patriotism  and 
religion  were  at  one,  with  its  result  in  the  national  covenant 
with  God,  and  the  present  situation.' 


In  the  following  year  he  writes  : 

'  The  Papacy  is  a  great  problem.  I  am  just  reading 
Cardinal  Manning's  Life.  His  high  estimation  of  Pope 
Pius  IX  and  the  papal  ecclesiastics  in  Italy  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  close  contact  during  the  ten  years 
that  followed  his  conversion,  is  simply  astounding.  They 
seem  to  him  the  quintessence  of  piety  and  goodness.  Yet 
he  came  to  them  from  a  very  pure  and  lofty  society  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  His  intimate  friends  had  been  such 
men  as  Pusey  and  Keble  and  Gladstone  and  Sidney 
Herbert  and  the  like.  And  he  comes  to  Rome,  to  the 
Rome  of  Pius  IX  and  Cardinal  Antonelli,  lives  there  in 
close  contact  with  all  kinds  of  Italian  ecclesiastics,  and  is 
enthusiastic  about  their  character  and  lives.  Yet  I 
know  for  certain  that  corruption  prevailed  everywhere, 
that  concubinage  was  hardly  accounted  a  sin,  and  that  the 
people  were  deliberately  left  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  and  moral  debasement  that  that  alone 
inflicts  an  indelible  stigma  on  their  rulers.  How  were 
Manning's  eyes  so  holden  that  he  could  not  see  these 
things  ?  ' 


'  1897,  June  5. — One  thing  which  the  reports  and 
conversations  in  the  S5aiod  brought  into  special  prominence 
was  the  revived  activity  of  the  Papacy.  Every  minister 
had  his  tale  to  tell  of  an  active  and  organized  opposition 
such  as  has  never  been  witnessed  since  Italy  was  Italy, 
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It  is,  no  doubt,  the  activity  which  hope  of  victory  always 
inspires.  The  nation  is  swinging  back  from  the  rush 
towards  scepticism,  the  revolt  against  the  priest  and  the 
Church,  which  was  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  Italian 
Revolution.  The  immoralities,  public  and  private,  of  the 
last  few  years  have  created  a  feeling  of  dismay.  The 
nation  is  without  leaders  whom  it  can  trust.  There  is 
a  deep-seated  sense  of  disappointment,  a  suspicion  of 
Parliament  and  Ministry,  a  doubt  whether  political  emanci- 
pation has  after  all  brought  with  it  any  true  progress. 
And  of  this  feeling  the  Papacy  is  taking  advantage.  "  You 
have  broken  with  God's  representative  on  earth,  and  God 
is  thus  teaching  you  what  all  that  must  lead  to.  The 
only  hope  is  return  and  submission."  To  the  ignorant 
common  people  all  that  seems  obvious.  Even  the  better 
class  of  thinkers  are  disposed  to  ask  of  the  Papacy  :  "  Will 
you  meet  us  half  way  ?  Will  you  give  up  the  claim  to 
Rome  and  to  the  temporal  power  and  prune  off  some  of 
the  grosser  parts  of  your  system  ?  "  There  are  still,  of 
course,  the  intransigents,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
impossible  allies  for  us.  We  are  really  nearer  akin  to  the 
party  that  recalls  the  nation  to  its  old  faith  than  we  are  to 
the  intransigents,  composed  as  they  are  for  the  most 
part  of  anarchists  and  immoral  priests,  and  men  who  hate 
Christianity  for  its  restraints  on  passion  and  vice.  Yet 
the  Catholic  party  repudiates  us,  looks  upon  us  as  its 
most  deadly  enemies,  just  because  we  have  something 
positive  to  offer  the  people,  and  therefore  do  not  play  into 
their  hands  as  do  the  intransigents.  I  think  the  future 
will  be  for  us.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  circulate  God's 
word  and  keep  essential  Christianity  before  the  public 
mind.  Thus  if  we  do  not  bring  the  Catholic  Reform  party 
over  to  us,  at  all  events  we  shall  help  them  to  interpret 
their  own  wants,  to  define  the  lines  on  which  they  ask 
the  Papacy  to  come  to  terms.  It  will  not  come  to  terms, 
and  when  some  new  political  movement  makes  that  evident, 
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then  will  be  our  opportunity.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
to  prepare  for  that  time,  to  be  ready  for  it ;  not  to  forfeit 
by  intemperance,  or  by  seeking  false  and  incongruous 
alliances,  the  respect  of  the  public  conscience — and  to 
leave  the  events  that  shall  bring  about  the  opportunity  to 
God.' 


Then,  in  a  letter  of  June,  1898,  after  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  rioting  which  had  recently  taken  place  in 
Milan,  he  continues  : 

'  That  the  crisis  was  one  of  peril  cannot  be  doubted. 
Had  the  peasantry  of  Lombardy  risen  and  flocked  into 
Milan  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been  the 
issue.  I  have  been  travelling  about  in  the  rural  districts 
during  these  days.  The  whole  peasantry  seems  to  be 
permeated  by  a  vague  feeling  of  discontent  and  expectation. 
They  are  serfs  who  are  simply  getting  educated  without 
any  improvement  of  their  material  condition.  Once 
they  had  the  resigned  hopelessness  of  slaves.  Now  they 
begin  to  draw  contrasts  and  conclusions.  They  hear  of 
something  which  is  called  socialism,  and  which  they 
understand  only  as  meaning  a  division  of  the  property  of 
the  rich  among  the  poor.  In  the  vague  wish  and  hope  of 
something  of  the  kind  they  are  socialists.  Then  there  is 
the  other  complication,  that  of  the  Papal  party.  In 
England  in  such  an  emergency  as  occurred  at  Milan  we 
can  swear  in  special  constables.  That  is,  we  can  arm  the 
burghers  against  the  mob  without  calling  in  the  military. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  here  in  Italy  the  Government  is  afraid 
to  take  such  a  step  on  account  of  that  other  class  of  con- 
spirators— the  clergy  and  their  partisans.  I  do  not  think 
other  nations  appreciate  as  they  ought  this  difficulty. 
With  them  the  Church  and  its  supporters  are  safe  on  the 
side  of  order  and  the  powers  that  be.     In  Italy  they  are 
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in     as     deadly    opposition   as    are    the   socialists    and 
anarchists.' 


'  1899,  March  11. — ^The  Pope  seems  quite  recovered  from 
his  illness.  To-morrow  there  is  to  be  a  Te  Deum  in  St. 
Peter's  to  celebrate  his  restoration  to  health.  No  doubt 
the  clericals  will  make  a  demonstration,  and  will  be  helped 
therein  by  the  curiosity  of  foreigners.  Certainly  it  has 
been  a  remarkable  recovery.  A  cistus  as  big  as  an  orange 
was  taken  from  his  side  without  the  use  of  chloroform,  and 
he  89  years  old !  I  sometimes  ask  myself :  "  What 
will  happen  if  before  dying  he  becomes  imbecile  ?  "  Such 
a  thing  is  by  no  means  impossible.  Since  the  proclamation 
of  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  1870  a  new  complication 
has  been  introduced  into  such  a  case.  Infallibility  till 
then  floated  in  solution,  but  the  Council  crystallized  it 
in  the  person  of  the  Pope  ;  so  that  Papsd  imbecility  would 
be  logically  a  suspension  of  the  Church's  infallibility.  Of 
course  this  is  theoretical ;  practically  the  government  of 
the  Papal  Church  would  go  on  all  the  same,  for  never 
less  than  now  did  the  Pope's  person  count  for  anything. 
The  policy  is  fixed  by  the  dominating  party  for  years  to 
come,  and  he  would  be  a  strong  and  bold  Pontiff  who 
would  venture  to  alter  it.  I  sometimes  think  that  Giusti's 
"  dagli  I'arsenico  "  (give  him  a  dose  of  arsenic)  would  be 
a  not  improbable  issue  in  such  a  case.  The  more  one  sees 
into  the  inner  thought  and  working  of  the  Papacy,  the 
more  anti-Christian  it  appears.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  all 
the  signs  of  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  the 
scarlet  woman  on  the  beast,  riding  and  bridling  the  powers 
of  the  world  for  ends  and  purposes  altogether  mundane.' 

How  keenly  he  watched  all  movements  in  the  direc- 
tion   of   reform,   and    not   least   those   manifesting 
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themselves  within  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church.  I 
quote  from  a  letter  of  June  16,  191 1,  written  in  the 
midst  of  the  festivities  by  which  the  Eternal  City 
celebrated  the  jubilee  of  the  famous  declaration  of 
the  Italian  ParHament  pronouncing  her  to  be  the 
(future)  capital  of  the  new  Kingdom. 

'  There  is  the  difficult  question  of  conscience  raised  by 
Pope  Pius  X's  action  in  exacting  an  oath  against  modernism 
from  all  Italian  priests.  The  oath  was  indeed  at  first 
exacted  of  all  priests  throughout  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  there  was  rebellion  in  Germany  and  Austria,  to  which 
the  Pope  had  to  make  some  concessions.  But  in  Italy 
he  has  had  his  own  way.  The  priests  sign  and  remain 
modernists  all  the  same.  Their  plea  is  frankly  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  Some  of  them  use  the  argument 
of  opportunity.  They  say  Pius  X  as  Pope  judges  of 
opportunity.  He  has  a  right  to  say  whether  the  time  is 
come  for  the  manifestation  of  certain  opinions.  The  oath 
against  modernism  means  simply  that  the  time  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  the  propagation  of  its  doctrines.  But  we  can 
continue  secretly  to  believe  that  the  modernist  views  are 
the  truth,  though  in  obedience  to  the  Pope  we  suppress 
our  belief  for  the  present.  The  attitude  of  Fogazzaro 
was,  I  imagine,  somewhat  the  same.  He  wrote  //  Santo, 
in  which  he  puts  strong  modernist  views  into  his  hero's 
mouth.  The  Pope  put  the  book  into  the  Index  and 
Fogazzaro  arrested  from  that  day,  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  any  further  circulation  of  the  book.  But  "  II 
Santo  "  is  still  the  hero  of  his  last  book — Leila — a  dead 
hero,  but  commemorated  as  a  true  saint  in  the  last  scene 
of  the  romance.  Leila  was,  therefore,  also  put  into  the 
Index,  and  again  Fogazzaro,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have 
accepted  the  Pope's  "  judgement  of  opportunity "  and 
have   suppressed   any   further   issue :  reserving   himself, 
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I  suppose,  for  another  book,  to  see  whether  the  time  had 
yet  come.' 


It  would,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war,  be 
superfluous  to  multiply  extracts  in  order  to  prove  the 
intensity  of  interest  with  which  he  followed  the 
fortunes  of  his  own  and  of  his  adopted  country.  His 
only  doubt  as  to  Italy's  participation  in  the  war  was 
as  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Itahans  took  up  the  task. 

In  a  letter  of  May  7,  1915,  he  writes  : 

'  The  poet  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  made  the  speech  of  the 
occasion,  and  to  my  thinking  a  very  foolish  one — ^just 
a  glorification  of  the  poet's  own  faculty  of  utterance.  Such 
is  the  man  ;  and  that  Italy  should  make  him  her  mouth- 
piece on  such  an  occasion  is  to  put  Art  before  Reality,  and 
her  "  Star  " — ^whatever  that  may  be — ^before  God.' 

But  his  heart  was  with  the  gallant  fellows  whom  he 
watched  streaming  towards  the  frontier  at  their 
country's  call,  followed  them  through  all  the  hardships 
of  the  campaign,  shared  their  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

The  last  letter  I  have  is  dated  November  8,  1917  ; 
it  must  have  been  written  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  his  last  illness.  In  the  distracted  state  of  the 
over-seas  mails,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have 
reached  me,  not  merely  after  the  news  of  his  death, 
but  so  long  after  that  I  had  ceased  to  expect  another 
letter.  It  came  like  a  hand-clasp  from  beyond  the 
veil.  There  is  much  that  I  shall  always  treasure  in 
those  closing  words  ;  but  I  desire  to  conclude  this 
chapter  with  one  brief  quotation.     He  was  writing 
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at  the  very  darkest  moment  of  Italy's  fortunes,  and 
he  pours  out  all  his  sorrow,  all  his  anxieties  for  the 
country  and  for  the  lads  at  the  front  whom  he  had 
known  and  loved.     Then  he  writes  : 

'  Still,  all  is  not  lost.  In  the  cities  and  towns,  in  the 
upper,  middle,  and  working  classes,  the  old  Garibaldi 
spirit  survives,  and  is  waking  up  to  a  stern,  invincible, 
united  determination.' 

He  for  one  could  not  despair  of  the  Italy  he  loved  so 
well. 


XIV 

AS  A  PREACHER 

I  SUPPOSE  it  is  something  of  a  peculiarity  of  '  the 
people  called  Methodists  '  to  conceive  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Word  primarily  as  preachers.  I  certainly  should 
not  think  much  of  any  old  Kingswood  boy  who  was 
not  proud  to  call  himself  a  '  preacher's  son,'  and  the 
title  of  preacher  is  the  one  by  which  I  am  proudest 
to  think  of  my  father.  I  feel  that  in  attempting  a 
separate  chapter  on  this  subject  I  am  in  a  way  vindi- 
cating his  memory  ;  for  he  was  a  great  preacher,  and 
his  long  residence  in  Italy  prevented  him  from  making 
the  reputation  as  such  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
done.  In  his  later  years  he  shrank  from  occupying 
an  EngHsh  pulpit  even  when  opportunity  offered. 
His  best  work  had  been  done  in  the  Italian  language, 
and  as  he  grew  older  he  found  that  ItaUan  turns  of 
expression  came  to  him  most  readily  and  that  the 
delivery  of  an  EngHsh  sermon  involved  some  of  the 
difficulties  incident  to  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue.  In 
the  pulpit  he  was  apt  to  find  himself  thinking  in 
ItaHan,  and  once  he  did  this  it  involved  an  effort  of 
translation  before  the  EngHsh  words  took  shape.  I 
am  of  course  thinking  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
Hfe  ;  it  is  only  after  his  visit  to  England  in  1897  that 
I  begin  to  trace  this  growing  disincHnation  to  address 
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an  English  congregation.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  wdth  my  father  a  sermon  was  very  definitely  an 
effort  of  oratory,  a  thing  to  be  spoken,  not  to  be  written 
out  and  read.  His  labour  of  preparation  was  un- 
stinted and  his  notes  were  full ;  but  he  never  lost 
sight  of  Macaulay's  principle  that  to  write  out  in 
detail  beforehand  a  discourse  intended  to  be  spoken 
was  to  risk  missing  the  special  characteristics  of 
oratory  and  to  incur  the  danger  of  '  falHng  into  essay.' 
Most  of  his  best  work  was  produced  for  the  benefit 
of  the  httle  congregation  in  Via  della  Scrofa  :  I  do 
not  think  the  smallness  of  the  congregation  ever  made 
the  sHghtest  difference  to  him,  but  he  had  to  take  into 
account  their  capacities  and  their  special  needs.  Not 
that  he  ever  appeared  to  be  speaking  down  to  the 
intellectual  level  of  his  audience.  His  reply  to  a 
suggestion  that  a  particular  sermon  had  been  '  over 
the  heads  '  of  the  congregation  still  lingers  in  my 
memory.  '  I  trouble  myself  very  little  about  that,' 
he  said,  '  if  I  think  I  have  made  them  look  up.'  The 
stores  of  his  learning,  the  results  of  his  unwearied 
studies,  he  poured  out  Sunday  after  Sunday  into  the 
ears  of  a  very  Hmited  congregation  ;  and  except  that 
he  was  careful  to  use  language  they  must  needs 
understand  and  quick  at  discovering  apt  illustrations 
to  which  they  would  respond,  I  never  found  that  the 
limitations  of  his  audience  affected  his  work.  In  his 
own  particular  line  he  was  an  artist,  and  there  lay 
upon  him  ever  the  necessity  of  the  true  artist  to 
produce  the  best  of  which  he  was  capable.  He  very 
definitely  disliked  preaching  the  same  sermon  over 
again,  always  contending  that  he  was  so  constituted 
as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  so  without  attempting 
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modifications  and  improvenaents,  and  incurring  in  the 
long  run  a  heavier  expenditure  of  time  and  thought 
than  would  have  been  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
a  new  one. 

He  had  strong  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  what  a  sermon 
should  be.  A  discourse,  however  ingenious  and 
eloquent,  which  might  conceivably  have  been  delivered 
by  a  non-Christian  preacher  to  a  non-Christian 
audience  left  him  singularly  cold.  He  was,  on  the 
whole,  impatient  of  sermons  in  which  episodes  of  Old 
Testament  history  were  treated  allegorically.  Even 
on  a  story  so  essentially  typical  as  Abraham's  sacrifice 
of  Isaac  he  could  not  preach  unless  he  first  exhausted 
all  his  powers  of  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  his 
audience,  to  bring  before  them  the  father  and  the 
son  as  actors  in  a  real  drama,  into  whose  individual 
feelings  it  was  possible  to  enter.  If  he  preached  at 
all  on  the  characters  of  the  Old  Testament  he  could 
only  do  so  by  treating  them  as  men  and  women,  with 
whom  God  had  dealt  under  certain  circumstances  in 
a  certain  way,  the  record  of  w^hich  dealings  remained 
in  the  Scripture  for  our  instruction.  His  particular 
aversion  was  a  sermon  which  started  by  taking  some 
passage  of  Holy  Writ  out  of  its  context  and  making 
it  mean  something  which  he  knew  it  had  not  meant 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  In  the  main  this  seemed 
to  be  the  first  question  he  always  asked  himself  about 
his  text ;  what  did  these  words  mean  to  Isaiah,  Amos, 
Hosea,  Paul  of  Tarsus,  John  the  beloved  disciple, 
when  he  wrote  them  ?  What  did  he  desire  his  readers 
to  understand  by  them  ?  When  he  was  quite  clear  on 
this  point,  then  he  could  begin  to  consider  what 
instruction,  or  exhortation,  or  warning  they  might 
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convey  to  the  congregation  he  was  addressing.  His 
controversy  with  the  Church  of  Rome  did  not  bulk 
largely  in  his  pulpit  utterances,  and  tended  to  do  so 
less  and  less  as  time  went  on.  He  could  prepare  a 
series  of  sermons  on  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
pointing  out  at  each  stage  the  contrasts  which  that 
life  presented  to  the  position,  the  claims,  the  policy, 
the  public  utterances  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  the 
lineal  successors  of  St.  Peter  ;  but  there  is  a  note  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  letter  in  which  he  describes  the 
result.  He  fell  back  more  and  more  on  his  behef 
that  the  true  way  of  combating  error  was  simply  to 
declare  the  truth.  The  finest  controversial  sermon 
I  ever  heard  from  him  was  one  preached  on  Corpus 
Christi  day,  the  festival  on  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
especially  afhrms,  in  connexion  with  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  teachings  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  on  the  subject  of  Transubstantiation.  The  text 
chosen  was  *  the  new  and  living  way  '  of  approach  to 
God  through  the  one  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacri- 
fice, oblation  and  satisfaction  offered  upon  the  Cross. 
The  errors  of  the  Romanist  doctrine  were  alluded  to, 
and  controverted,  not  by  denunciation,  but  by  a 
counter-statement  of  the  truth  ;  the  essential  argument 
was  that  all  those  needs  and  cravings  of  human  nature, 
to  meet  which  these  errors  had  been  evolved,  could 
be  completely  satisfied  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
truth. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  sermon  more  particularly 
because  there  arose  out  of  it  a  certain  unfortunate 
endeavour  of  my  own.  It  had  long  been  present  to 
my  mind  that  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  his 
sermons  might   perhaps  be   the   best   memorial   my 
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father  could  leave  behind  him  ;  and  after  listening  to 
this  sermon  the  thing  began  to  take  shape.  It  never 
got  further  than  the  title  I  had  devised  for  it  :  '  The 
Protestant  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  other 
sermons  preached  in  Rome,'  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Piggott.  The  proposed  author  repudiated  the  entire 
scheme,  without  hesitation  or  quahfication.  I  remem- 
ber remarking,  somewhat  ruefully,  after  my  one 
interview  with  him  on  the  subject,  that  he  had  made 
me  feel  almost  as  if  I  had  suggested  some  indecorous 
action  to  a  gently-nurtured  woman.  Later  on  I  set 
myself  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  reasons  which 
made  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  his  sermons  such 
an  impossible  idea  to  my  father.  Something  no  doubt 
must  be  set  down  to  the  obstinate  modesty  with  which 
he  regarded  all  his  own  literary  productions.  He  was 
ever  his  own  severest  critic  ;  and  he  seemed  constitu- 
tionally incapable  of  understanding  that  a  piece  of 
writing  in  which  he  detected  all  sorts  of  faults  and 
deficiencies  might  nevertheless  be  a  useful,  and  even 
valuable,  contribution  to  the  literature  of  its  subject. 
There  was,  however,  a  good  deal  more  than  this  at  the 
bottom  of  his  reluctance.  He  disliked  the  idea  of  a 
volume  of  sermons  in  itself  ;  a  sermon  was  to  him 
something  spoken  to  a  particular  audience  on  a  parti- 
cular occasion.  It  might  conceivably  be  useful  now 
and  then  to  place  upon  permanent  record  the  contents 
of  a  sermon  ;  but  a  volume  of  sermons  inevitably 
suggested  a  collection  of  writings  prepared  for  publica- 
tion. In  fact  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  with  my 
father  was  to  be  found  in  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
the  idea  of  possible  subsequent  pubhcation  would  have 
spoilt  his  preaching.     It  would  have  hampered  his 
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preparation  by  suggesting  difficulties  as  to  his  assimi- 
lation of  the  published  thoughts  of  others  upon  his 
chosen  theme  ;  his  wonderful  memory  was  so  richly 
stored  with  the  results  of  his  own  unwearied  studies 
that  he  could  not  have  worked  freely  if  he  had  felt 
under  any  sort  of  obhgation  to  consider  how  far 
imagination  was  supplementing  memory,  or  whether 
the  net  product  of  his  studies  and  meditations  could 
fairly  be  regarded  as  something  new  and  original.  Nor 
could  he  have  retained  to  its  full  extent  his  freedom 
of  utterance  in  the  pulpit,  that  openness  of  the  mind 
to  the  genial  inspiration  of  the  moment  which  is  the 
essential  of  genuine  oratory,  if  his  sub-consciousness 
had  been  haunted  by  the  idea  of  the  subsequent 
appearance  of  his  utterances  in  print. 

In  his  later  days  his  own  ideals  grew  upon  him  until 
they  almost  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  the  power 
of  pulpit  utterance.  I  take  the  following  from  a 
letter  of  March  28,  1908  : 

'  I  find  in  my  old  age  preaching  takes  more  out  of  me 
than  it  used  to  do.  For  one  thing  I  cannot  so  easily 
content  myself.  I  have  a  higher  conception  than  I  used 
to  have  of  what  it  means  to  go  to  people  with  a  message 
from  the  world  of  spiritual  truth.  That  world  grows  more 
than  ever  wonderful  to  me.  And  more  than  ever  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  all  (I  with  the  rest)  content  with  con- 
ventional relations  to  it.  There  is  a  sort  of  conventional 
half-belief  (less  even  by  a  good  deal  than  half)  which  we 
agree  to  hold  about  it,  not  enough  to  enter  into  our  con- 
versation, or  influence  our  conduct,  or  even  penetrate 
often  or  deeply  into  our  habitual  thoughts.  The  preacher 
is  allowed,  even  expected,  to  set  forth  ideals  about  it  which 
the    congregation    listens    to    complacently,    but    which 
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nobody  seems  to  dream  of  living  up  to,  and  which,  to  judge 
from  the  common-life  chatter  which  follows  as  soon  as 
the  sermon  is  over,  nobody  even  at  the  time  takes  seriously. 
It  was  the  proper  thing  for  the  preacher  to  say  ;  one  goes 
to  church  to  hear  those  matters  talked  about ;  there  may 
be  discussion  as  to  how  they  were  put ;  but  the  matters 
themselves,  so  great,  so  wonderful,  that  when  we  do  get — 
in  the  night  watches,  or  when  the  curtain  shakes  and 
seems  about  to  fall — a  passing  glimpse  of  them,  it  is  simply 
overwhelming.  Ohime !  What  are  they  to  us  ?  And 
so  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  preach  again.  A 
while  ago  I  did  ask  to  be  set  free  for  a  couple  of  months 
on  plea  of  sleeplessness,  but  the  why  of  that  sleeplessness 
I  never  told  and  nobody  knows.  All  talk  seems  so  inade- 
quate. If  one  could  read  one  of  the  great  passages — ^This 
is  a  faithful  saying  ...  or,  God  so  loved  the  world  .  .  . 
or.  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son  ...  or.  This  is  life 
eternal  .  .  .  and,  having  read  it,  say  :  Now,  dear  friends, 
let  us  all  sit  silent  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  think  what 
that  means,  I  feel  as  if  such  silent  meditation,  if  truly 
filled  up  with  the  facts  those  words  express,  would  be 
vastly  more  edifying  than  anything  I  have  to  say  in  the 
exposition  of  them.  One  talks  about  them,  goes  round 
them,  expounds  fringes  of  them,  when  it  is  the  facts,  the 
simple  facts,  there — ^just  as  they  stand,  that  are  the  all 
in  all.  And  what  can  any  preaching  add  to  them  ?  Some- 
times I  lie  awake  and  imagine  what  it  will  be  to  pass  into 
that  other  world,  into  the  midst  of  those  Eternal  Facts. 
Do  you  remember  how  Browning  makes  Lazarus  feel  after 
he  had  been  amongst  them  ?  Surely  as  we  are  all  going 
to  them,  and  some  of  us  so  soon,  we  ought  to  feel,  all  of 
us,  a  little  more  like  the  man  who  had  been  there.  Do 
we  not  get  glimpses  of  such  a  state  of  feeling  in  Christ 
Himself  ?  That  time  when  after  He  had  been  talking  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  His  disciples  put  food  before 
Him,  and  He  seemed  unconscious  of  it,  I  wonder  how  He 
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looked  ;  and  that  other  time  when  He  walked  on  alone 
in  advance  of  them  and  they  followed  behind  amazed  and 
awe-stricken  ;  and  that  time  when  they  saw  Him  absorbed 
in  silent  prayer,  and  said  :  Lord,  teach  us  also  to  pray. 
And  when  He  told  them  about  the  temptation  in  the 
wilderness — for  He  must  have  told  it  to  them — what  was 
the  experience,  and  with  what  looks  and  accents  did  He 
tell  them  ?  Yet,  of  course.  He  did  at  the  same  time 
"  blend  with  outward  life  " — no  one  ever  with  fuller 
sympathy.  And  this  no  doubt  is  the  great  secret.  "  A 
mind  to  blend  with  outward  life,  still  keeping  at  Thy  side." 
Perhaps  if  we  realized  more  what  is  truly  meant  by  the 
Divine  immanence,  this  would  be  easier  than  it  is.  "  Say 
not  in  thy  heart,  who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  Or 
who  shall  descend  into  the  abyss  ?  The  word  of  faith  is 
nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart."  Surely  it 
would  be  more  in  our  mouth  if  it  were  more  in  our  heart. 
And  one  way  to  have  it  more  in  our  heart  is  to  have  it 
more  in  our  mouth.' 


Along  with  this  may  be  read  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  April  20,  1895. 

'  My  helper,  Signor  Filippini,  was  away,  and  the  special 
services  we  always  hold  during  Passion  Week  devolved 
altogether  on  me.  On  the  two  Sundays  and  the  inter- 
vening six  days  I  preached  altogether  ten  sermons.  And 
they  were  all  new  ones,  in  the  sense  of  being  newly  prepared, 
for,  of  course,  the  material  had  been  used  before  in  other 
forms  and  connexions.  I  treated  the  great  theme  suggested 
by  the  week  historically,  commencing  on  Palm  Sunday 
morning  with  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  and 
ending  on  the  Sunday  following  (Easter  Sunday)  with  the 
story  of  the  descent  into  Hades  and  the  Resurrection, 
Each  discourse  was  for  three-fourths  of  it  taken  up  with  as 
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vivid  a  portrayal  as  I  could  give  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
remaining  fourth  only  devoted  to  the  lessons  it  suggested. 
I  much  enjoyed  the  preparation  of  the  sermons,  and  the 
people  seem  to  have  been  interested.  Perhaps  we  ministers 
do  not  sufficiently  let  the  gospel  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
We  deal  with  doctrines,  whereas  our  great  office  is  to  be 
witnesses.' 


And  now  may  I  conclude  this  chapter  by  rescuing 
some  fragments  of  sermon-notes  from  amongst  my 
father's  letters  to  me,  and  also  from  my  own  diary 
of  a  visit  to  Rome.  I  trust  that  I  am  doing  nothing 
of  which  he  would  have  disapproved  ;  and  I  must 
have  the  courage  of  my  opinion  that  these  disjecta 
membra  gigantis  are  worth  preserving. 

From  a  letter  of  December  15,  1894,  at  the  very  end 
of  the  customary  two  sheets. 

'  But  it  is  Saturday  night,  and  I  must  turn  to  my  prepara- 
tions for  to-morrow.  I  am  to  preach  in  the  morning. 
My  subject  will  be,  "  Lord,  increase  our  faith "  ;  my 
points  the  following :  (i)  The  incidental  testimony  to 
our  Lord's  divinity — in  the  request  that  He  will  bestow  a 
spiritual  gift.  (2)  The  ascription  of  moral  weakness 
to  defect  of  faith.  Christ  had  laid  on  them  the  duty  of 
unlimited  forgiveness ;  they  reply.  Lord,  increase  our 
faith.  (3)  The  wherefore  of  the  above — ^because  faith 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  soul  the  motive  power  of  the 
unseen,  the  revealed.  (4)  Divine  action  on  the  soul 
necessary  to  the  production  and  increment  of  faith — Lord, 
increase  ...  (5)  Yet  the  human  effort  is  not  excluded. 
Christ  retorts  :  If  ye  had  faith,  &c.,  as  if  it  depended  on 
them.' 
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'  1898,  October  22. — ^To-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  I  have 
yet  my  morning's  sermon  to  make,  though  the  subject 
is  one  I  have  been  revolving  in  my  mind  for  a  day  or  two  : 
The  significance  of  the  silence  of  Christ.  "  As  a  sheep 
before  her  shearers  is  dumb,"  &c.  What  do  suffering  men 
open  their  mouths  to  utter  ?  (i)  Confession  of  sin. 
(2)  Arraignment  of  God's  providence,  or,  at  least,  to  ask 
why  ?  (3)  If  suffering  wrongfully,  impeachment  of  their 
persecutors. — Christ  opened  not  His  mouth.  Then  I  note 
the  positive  significance  of  the  truth  :  (i)  He  did  no  sin, 
&c,  (2)  He  understood  and  acquiesced  in  the  will  of  His 
Father.  (3)  He  felt  infinite  pity  for  His  persecutors  and 
took  their  sin  upon  Himself  in  expiation.* 


'  1904,  December  22. — I  am  not  preaching  on  Sunday 
morning  (almost  the  first  time  on  Christmas  day  for  some 
forty  years),  but  take  the  pulpit  in  the  evening,  which  is 
rather  inconvenient,  as  the  service  commences  at  half- 
past  five.  I  am  going  to  take  as  my  text :  "  And  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them."  Perhaps  I  twist  the  context  a 
little  ;  for  I  take  the  wolf,  bear,  lion,  asp,  basilisk,  &c., 
as  representing  the  passions  that  rage  in  the  heart  of  man 
and  create  social  oppressions  and  national  wars ;  and 
my  teaching  is  that  it  is  the  child-like  qualities,  first  in 
Christ  and  then  in  His  followers,  which  tame  and  pacify 
them.  One  or  two  points  interest  me  especially,  and  may 
you.  One  is  that  Christ  never  lost  the  simplicity  of  the 
child  ;  that  we  have  to  be  converted  and  become  as  little 
children,  but  He  had  no  need  of  such  conversion,  that  in 
Him  we  see  and  learn  what  He  meant  by  this  saying  that 
we  should  become.  Then  as  to  this  child-likeness  and 
simplicity.  In  the  ideal  child  there  is  no  complexity. 
The  primary  affections  act  immediately  and  directly.  It 
is  with  his  heart  as  with  his  senses  :  "A  yellow  primrose 
is  to  him,"  &c.    His  father  affirms  and  he  believes.    His 
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father  commands  and  he  obeys.  His  father  is  his  father 
and  he  loves.  How  it  was  always  so  between  Christ  and 
His  Father !  It  was  this  that  gave  Him  His  Lordship. 
And  just  as  we  are  like  Him  in  this  we  shall  tame  and  pacify 
passion.  And  just  as  this  simplicity  prevails  in  human 
society,  will  the  wolf  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  &c.' 

To  the  extract  which  follows  I  have  a  note  to  prefix. 
Is  it  not  true  that  with  souls  which  live  much  in 
contact  with  the  Eternal  Verities  the  veils  of  space 
and  time  begin  to  wear  thin  ?  They  are  in  touch 
with  influences  from  a  sphere  unaffected  by  such 
limitations.  The  Messina  earthquake  was  due  on 
December  28,  1908  ;  the  following  is  from  a  letter 
written  just  sixteen  days  earlier,  as  men  count  time. 

'  1908,  December  12. — This  is  Saturday  evening  and 
to-morrow  evening's  service  at  the  church  falls  to  my  lot. 
I  am  taking  as  my  subject — "  Christ's  attitude  towards  the 
catastrophes  of  human  life  "  ;  my  text,  the  Tower  of  Siloam 
and  the  Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  made  to  mingle  with 
the  sacrifices — two  representative  catastrophes,  the  one 
of  accident,  as  we  say,  pure  and  simple,  the  other  of  the 
disasters  behind  which  lie  man's  wickedness  or  careless- 
ness. My  first  thought  is  that  such  events  were  present 
to  the  mind  of  Christ  ;  the  allusion  to  the  Tower  in  Siloam 
comes  spontaneously  from  Him.  And  they  were  present 
to  Him  in  their  promiscuousness  and  in  the  suffering  they 
caused.  Of  course  I  have  much  else  to  say,  but  I  start 
there.  My  two  chief  thoughts  are  that  a  wise  and  good 
God  could  not  put  creatures  morally  disordered  into  a 
perfect  world  ;  and  that  the  "  unless  "  (unless  ye  repent) 
opens  wide  the  door  of  hope  and  salvation.' 


'  1910,  December  22. — I  am  borrowing  a  subject  from  that 
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wonderful  exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John  by  Dr. 
George  G.  Findlay,  of  which  I  have  before  both  spoken  and 
written,  i  John  iv.  8-12.  Love  :  ist,  ab  eterno  in  God — 
God  is  Love.  2nd,  its  supreme  manifestation  :  In  this  was 
manifested  the  love  of  God,  &c.  3rd,  the  issue  it  requires 
for  its  satisfaction  :  Let  us  love  one  another  ;  if  we  love  one 
another,  the  love  of  God  is  perfected  in  us.' 


'  1911,  July  13. — I  preached  last  Sunday  morning  in  our 
church  here  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  for  that  other 
life  of  one  of  our  oldest  members,  Antonio  Squario,  the 
sacristan  of  Via  della  Scrofa,  as  I  had  done  some  months 
previously  on  that  of  the  death  of  old  Proferisce.  My 
text  was  in  Hebrews  xii.  22.  We  are  come  to  Mount  Zion, 
and  the  rest  of  that  sublime  passage.  I  had  just  been 
studjdng  the  book  in  the  commentary  of  A.  B.  Davidson, 
and  the  thoughts  the  chapter  had  suggested  came  in  very 
opportunely.  We  are  come,  present  tense,  not  in  some 
future  parousia  of  Christ,  or  when  death  rends  the  veil 
for  us  individually  ;  but  the  scene  now  surrounds  us,  is 
as  real  as  that  other  of  Sinai  described  a  little  before  was 
to  those  who  were  present  at  it.  It  is  of  course  the  ideal 
Christian  state  ;  the  writer  knew  well  enough  that  many 
of  those  to  whom  he  was  writing  were  not  so  living  ;  indeed 
this  their  falling  off  was  the  very  reason  of  his  writing. 
Still  the  facts  are  there  ;  the  scene  does  surround  us  ;  and 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  :  we  are  come  to  it.  Don't  think 
I  write  from  a  lofty  experience  of  my  own.  On  Sunday 
morning  I  preached  at  myself  as  much  as  at  the  others. 
But  what  a  blessing,  especially  for  an  old  man  so  near  the 
great  passage,  to  live  in  such  near  and  vivid  view  of  those 
realities  on  the  other  side  the  veil,  that  when  the  moment 
comes  he  will  just  step  out  into  a  scene  that  has  been 
always  real  and  present !  ' 
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And  now  follow  three  extracts  from  my  own  diary 
for  1900.  It  seems  best  to  reproduce  them  just  as 
they  stand  ;  after  all,  such  value  as  they  possess  must 
depend  largely  on  the  fact  that  the  notes  were  made 
while  the  impression  was  fresh. 

'  1900,  January  7. — The  dad  preached  this  morning  on 
I  John  i.  9.  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness." Confession  he  treated  as  the  opposite  of  the  three 
denials  spoken  of  in  vv.  6,  8  and  10 — {a)  denial  of  the 
fact  that  sin  separates  from  God  ;  [h)  denial  of  the  exis- 
tence of  sin,  i.e.  attributing  unfaithfulness  to  hereditary 
influences,  force  of  circumstances,  &c. ;  (c)  denial  of  personal 
unfaithfulness.  Those  who  do  the  opposite  of  these  things 
receive  complete  forgiveness  and  cleansing ;  and  they 
receive  this  simply  because  God  is  faithful  and  just.  He  is 
faithful,  as  one  who  administers  a  trust ;  benefits  having 
been  secured  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  those  who  truly 
confess  their  sins,  God  administers  this  trust  faithfully 
and  without  making  exceptions.  He  is  just,  in  that  the 
penalty  for  sin  having  been  completely  and  adequately 
borne  by  Christ,  He  will  not  demand  anything  further  in 
the  way  of  reparation  or  expiation  from  the  sinner  who 
confesses.  The  sermon  was  in  fact  somewhat  too  long, 
and  overladen  with  matter  glanced  at  but  not  fully 
expounded.  I  asked  the  dad  afterwards  what  he  proposed 
to  preach  about  next  Sunday,  after  having  laid  before  us 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Evangelical  Christianity  this 
morning,' 


'  1900,  February  4. — ^Father  altogether  surpassed  him- 
self with  this  morning's  sermon.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  taking  up  my  challenge  of  four  weeks  ago  ;  but  he 
passed  clear  away  above  Evangelical  or  any  other  sectional 
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view  of  Christianity,  into  those  loftiest  regions  of  faith 
in  which  the  soul  of  the  Christian  loses  itself  in  communion 
with  God — nay,  where  the  souls  of  all  earnest  seekers 
after  such  communion  meet  and  touch.  The  text  was 
I  John  V.  21 — "  My  little  children,  guard  yourselves  from 
idols  " — the  last  words,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  the  last 
apostle,  and  therefore  the  closing  words  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion.   The  subject  was  the  distinction  between  "  the  true  " 

TOP    aXridivov  of    VerSC    20,    and    "  the  idols  " — to  el'SwXa — of 

the  text.  "  The  idols "  are  the  vain  semblances  of 
this  transitory  life.  He  would  not  say — "  Everything 
except  'the  true,'  the  One  God  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ," 
and  all  that  these  words  imply ;  but  "  Everything  con- 
sidered apart  from  "  these  things  which  alone  are  true, 
real,  substantial.  Apart  from  this  truth  all  else  is  mere 
illusion,  fi'SwXa,  as  unsubstantial  as  the  figures  on  the 
cinematograph.  To  this,  I  take  it,  all  that  is  highest  and 
worthiest  in  other  religions  approximates  ;  the  brahmani- 
cal  doctrine  of  Maya  lays  hold  of  one  side  of  the  truth. 
The  unimportance  of  this  earthly  life  except  where  it  affects 
character,  where  it  is  linked  on  to  the  truths  of  the  spiritual 
world  I  ' 


'  1900,  March  ii. — ^The  dear  old  dad  was  again  at  his 
very  best  this  morning.     He  preached  on  a  favourite  text 

of     mme — Uava  86ais   dyaBr]  Koi  Trav   Smprjua  TeXftoj/. — As   USUal 

with  him  he  devoted  much  time  to  placing  the  words 
in  their  context  and  showing  how  they  were  led  up  to 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  He  began  with  the  double 
aspect  of  sorrow  from  the  Christian's  point  of  view  :  firstly, 
as  a  dispensation  of  God's,  and  secondly  as  a  temptation, 
an  appeal  to  the  baser  side  of  man's  nature.  He  alluded  to 
the  view  of  a  late  critic  that  the  Satan  of  the  Book  of  Job 
is  not  the  Devil  as  we  understand  him,  but  an  angel  or 
minister  of  Jehovah's,  charged  with  the  duty  of  being  the 
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adversary  or  accuser  of  the  just,  somewhat  as  the  Roman 
Church  supports  an  advocatus  diaboli  at  the  canonization 
of  a  saint.  Now  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  denies  that  God 
can  tempt  man  to  evil,  any  more  than  He  can  be  tempted 
to  evil.  In  enforcing  his  denial  he  rises  to  the  counter- 
assertion  made  in  the  text,  that  every  "  perfect  gift  " 
comes  "  from  above."  This  raises  his  eyes  upwards  and 
leads  him  on  to  the  magnificent  conception  of  the  "  Father 
of  Lights,"  on  whose  eternal  radiance  no  shadow  is  ever 
cast,  either  by  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  orbs  or  by 
the  chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal  life.' 


XV 

AS  SCHOLAR  AND  THEOLOGIAN 

My  father's  letters  contain  frequent  references  to  his 
studies  in  Christian  theology  and  apologetics,  in  the 
history  of  the  Bible  and  the  Life  of  Christ.  I  behave 
much  of  this  material  to  be  worth  preserving  and 
hkely  to  prove  of  particular  value  to  thoughtful  minds 
at  this  present  time.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this  book  to  attempt  to  reconstruct  from 
these  broken  fragments  either  a  system  of  theology 
or  a  formal  apology  for  the  truth  of  revealed  religion. 
Yet  these  studies  formed  the  essential  life-work  of 
Henry  James  Piggott  and  their  results  wove  themselves 
into  the  innermost  fibres  of  his  character.  I  must 
therefore  attempt  some  presentation  of  this  side  of 
my  father's  Hfe  ;  and  in  so  doing  I  have  decided  to 
reproduce,  first  of  all,  a  substantial  portion  of  a  letter 
dated  August  ii,  1888.  It  was  not  addressed  to 
myself — it  is  the  only  letter  not  so  addressed  of  which 
I  am  making  use.  The  manner  in  which  it  came  into 
my  possession  need  concern  no  one  :  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  was  addressed  to  one  in  need  of  help,  and 
that  I  have  treasured  it  for  many  years  because  of 
the  value  I  attach  to  its  contents.  It  contains  a 
statement   of   all  the   most   essential   points  in   ray 
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father's  attitude  towards  the  religion  he  beUeved  and 
taught.  Using  it  as  a  basis,  I  may  find  it  possible  to 
bring  into  some  sort  of  order  those  extracts  from 
letters  to  myself  of  subsequent  dates  by  which  I 
desire  to  supplement  it. 

'  What  you  say  about  the  dimness  of  your  apprehension 
of  the  humanity  of  Christ  I  think  I  can  understand.  Yet 
surely  this  cannot  be  well  for  the  soul.  To  faU  back  upon 
what  is  virtually  mere  Deism,  is  it  not  to  forgo  the  great 
purpose  of  Christianity  ?  What  did  Christ  come  amongst 
us  for,  but  that  His  humanity  might  become  the  great 
central  fact  of  our  religion  ?  If  He  came  only  to  give  us 
fuller,  clearer,  tenderer  ideas  about  God — to  reveal  God 
to  us  more  surely  and  helpfully — is  not  the  immense 
apparatus  of  the  incarnation,  the  life  on  earth,  especially 
of  the  cross,  monstrously  disproportioned  to  such  an  end  ? 
Now  let  me  give  you  a  little  of  my  experience  to  put  over 
against  yours.  It  may  perhaps  give  you  the  key  to  your 
mistake.  For  myself  I  am  continually  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  the  certainty  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  This  is 
the  terra  firma  on  which  my  whole  religious  faith  and  life 
are  based,  and  I  am  continually  recurring  to  it  for  new 
strength  and  stimulus.  There  did  live  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ; 
He  did — in  the  main — put  inspiration  for  the  moment 
out  of  the  question — in  the  main — live  the  life  narrated  in 
the  Gospels.  He  was  a  true  brother  of  the  race.  He  loved 
infinitely  all  human  beings.  He  set  Himself  to  show  this 
by  His  brotherly  S57mpathy  and  helpfulness  towards  the 
most  abject,  sunken,  poor,  wretched,  undone,  discredited 
and  despised  people  round  about  Him.  He  said  practi- 
cally :  "  These  too  are  men  and  women,  and  therefore 
possessed  of  all  the  capacities  of  the  race,  and  to  Me 
infinitely  precious  and  dear."  And  gracious  power  was 
always  emanating  from  Him — power  divine — in  every 
possible  sphere,  attesting  Him  Lord  of  all — of  nature  (He 
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walked  the  sea) — of  humanity  (He  healed  disease) — of 
life  and  death  (He  raised  the  dead) — of  the  spirit  world 
(He  cast  out  devils).  He  was  also  the  ideal  man,  not  per- 
fect with  a  non -human  perfection,  but  perfect  with  the 
perfection  I  myself  can  understand  and  aspire  to.  His 
was  the  equilibrium  of  all  virtues,  virtues  of  which  I  feel 
the  capacity  in  myself,  of  one  or  another  class  of  which  I 
often  see  splendid  examples  in  my  fellow-men  ;  but  He 
possessed  them  all  in  perfect  harmony.  And  He  died  upon 
a  cross — not  by  accident,  but  it  was  the  appointed  issue 
of  His  whole  manifestation  amongst  us.  For  some  Divine 
reason,  this  brother  of  the  race,  this  all-perfect  man,  this 
man  from  whom  at  every  step  rayed  out  the  Divine,  had 
to  die  the  most  accursed  and  shameful  of  all  the  deaths  of 
the  time.  And  three  days  after  He  rose  again.  His 
humanity  was  reconstructed,  body  and  soul ;  and  thus 
He  passed  away  to  be  with  God,  to  be  there  on  that  throne 
of  grace  to  which  I  pray,  the  medium  for  evermore  to  me 
through  whom  God — the  Infinite  Mystery — reveals  Him- 
self. 

'  Now  these  are  facts.  There  are  no  facts  in  all  history 
so  sure  to  me  as  these.  Put  out  of  your  mind  for  the  nonce 
all  the  cavils  and  quibbling  raised  with  regard  to  the 
Gospels  by  the  requirements  of  what  we  call  inspiration  ; 
there  may  be  incidents  subjectively  coloured  by  the 
evangelist ;  little  matters,  words  or  circumstances  he  has 
remembered  across  the  medium  of  his  own  mistaken  physics 
or  metaphysics  ;  but  the  history  as  a  whole  is  of  all  histories 
the  best  attested.  All  my  studies  on  the  subject  (and  it 
has  been  of  late  years  my  favourite  study)  confirm  my  faith 
in  the  absolutely  inexpugnable  character  of  the  facts  of 
the  gospel  history. 

'  Here  then  I  take  my  stand.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
my  religion.  I  start  from  this  history.  It  leads  me  up 
into  mysteries  of  which  I  understand  but  little.  The  higher 
I  go  up  the  thinner  and  more  hard  to  breathe  the  air 
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becomes.  Divine  Sonship — ^Eternal  Generation — Proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost — ^Trinity  in  Unity — Satisfaction  of 
Divine  Justice — ^Vindication  of  Divine  Law :  I  believe  that 
in  all  these  matters  there  is  truth,  but  I  soon  grow  giddy 
and  lose  my  breath,  and  come  down  to  the  human  history — 
the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels.  Christ  seems  to  me  like  "  the 
ladder  Jacob  saw."  The  lower  rungs  are  His  humanity, 
and  these  are  planted  on  the  solid  earth  ;  but  as  the  eye 
travels  upwards  it  soon  begins  to  grow  dazzled,  and  the 
top  cannot  be  discerned  at  all — can  hardly  be  looked  at 
by  our  poor  human  vision  on  account  of  the  blaze  of  ineff- 
able glory  in  which  it  is  lost.  All  theology  must  grow  out 
of  the  inquiry  :  What  do  these  facts  mean  ?  What  do 
they  imply  ?  I  believe  it  was  so  with  the  Apostles.  No 
doubt  they  were  divinely  helped  as  we  are  not.  They 
received  Christ's  promised  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  not  only 
to  recall  the  facts  (though  this  is  important)  but  to  interpret 
them.  Hence  the  authority  of  the  Epistles  and  of  the 
discourses  in  the  Acts.  But  the  facts,  the  history,  were  the 
basis  of  the  fabric.  Not  a  doctrine  did  they  discover  or 
teach  which  was  not  an  interpretation  of  the  facts.  And 
at  first  they  did  but  little  save  testify  to  the  facts,  leaving 
these  to  germinate  and  fructify  in  the  souls  of  their  hearers. 
They  were  witnesses,  this  was  their  great  calling,  not 
religious  philosophers. 

'  I  read  the  Old  Testament ;  I  read  the  Epistles  ;  but 
not  every  day.  But  the  Gospels  I  read  morning  and  night. 
I  can't  get  on  without  them.  I  must  bring  my  soul  into 
ever  fresh  contact  with  the  Christ  of  the  history.  I  study 
to  make  the  facts  as  real  to  me  as  possible.  It  is  im- 
mensely helpful  to  read  such  a  book  as  Edersheim's  Life 
of  Christ.  I  do  not  care  much  for  his  expositions,  and  the 
style  is  far  too  gushing  ;  but  the  help  it  gives  you  to  depict 
for  yourself  the  Palestine  of  Christ's  time,  to  walk  by  His 
side,  to  realize  the  facts,  is  very  precious.  I  do  not  care 
much  if  my  imagination  errs,  so  that  it  gives  me  a  real 
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scene,  a  scene  in  which  I  seem  to  touch  my  Saviour's  hand 
and  look  into  His  face  and  hear  His  voice. 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  these  thoughts  will  help  you. 
To  me  they  are  the  very  life-blood  of  the  spirit.     I  think  I 
can  understand  how  Christ  may  become  unreal  to  one  who 
begins  at  the  other  end.     If  we  start  from  the  Divine  Son- 
ship — the  Trinity — or  even  from  the  glorified  Christ  yonder 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  we  are  likely  to  have  shadowy 
and  unreal  thoughts.     But  that  is  by  no  means  God's 
intention.     How  did  Christ  lead  up  the  thoughts  of  His 
disciples  to  His  risen  and  glorified  self  ?     By  coming  first 
and  living  amongst  them.     During  His  human  life  His 
divinity  was  veiled   to   them  ;    in  spite  of  His  wondrous 
miracles  it  was  so.     When  it  flashed  out  upon  them  it 
troubled  them.     "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
O  Lord."     And  it  is  surely  God's  intention  that  we  should 
all  of  us  go  through  the  same  training.    The  Gospels  before 
the  Epistles  ;    the  history  before  the  dogma  ;  indeed  the 
history  in  any  case,  let  come  what  may  of  the  dogma. 
What  can   hundreds  of  thousands  of   Christian   people 
understand  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  to  the  Gala- 
tians  ?     But  they  can  understand  the  history,  and  then 
say :   He  is  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever — 
and  in  prayer  can  think  of  Him  and  so  get  strength  and 
blessedness.' 


Eight  years  later  he  was  reading  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  J.  Addington  Symonds,  and  he  recurs  more  than 
once  to  the  central  thought  of  the  last  paragraph 
above  quoted. 

'  The  book  has  confirmed  me  in  an  idea  which  I  wish  to 
think  over  and  work  out,  viz.  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  can  only  be  relative  to  our  capacity,  and  that  revela- 
tion is,  so  to  speak,  based  on  this  principle.     What  the 
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truths  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  known  to  us  lead  back 
into,  in  that  infinite  from  which  they  start,  we  know  not, 
we  cannot  know.  But  as  God  has  put  them  to  us  through 
His  revelation  they  are  adapted  to  our  capacity  and  do 
verily  represent  the  absolute  and  infinite  beyond.  Men 
like  Symonds  are  not  content  with  this.  They  would  know 
truth  as  it  is  in  the  absolute  in  God,  and  the  inevitable 
result  is  agnosticism.  Let  us  humbly  accept  what  it  has 
pleased  God  to  reveal  and  we  shall  find  in  it  peace  and  power 
for  our  life  here,  with  mystic  glimpses  perhaps  of  heights 
and  depths  beyond.  I  believe  Christ  distinctly  taught  this. 
Read  especially  Matthew  xi.  25-30.' 


The  way  in  which  such  speculations  as  these  blended 
in  his  mind  with  a  firm  beUef  in,  and  reverence  for 
religious  truth  as  such  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  in  which  he  discussed  the 
question  of  a  lady,  of  saintly  Hfe  and  the  sincerest 
piety,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

'  Such  facts  are  apt  to  shake  one's  confidence  in  the  abso- 
luteness of  religious  truth,  to  make  one  feel,  I  mean,  as  if 
sincerity  were  everything  and  truth  nothing.  And  of 
course  as  between  the  individual  soul  and  God  sincerity  is 
everything  ;  but  in  the  history  of  the  race  truth  also  tells 
immensely.  Look  at  this  Italy  here,  how  disastrous  to  it 
false  conceptions  of  religion  have  been  in  the  process  of 
the  ages.  That  it  has  had  beautiful  souls  who  have  held 
the  false  conceptions,  and  been  approved  of  God,  does  not 
affect  the  net  result  on -the  people.  One  path  which  I 
think  often  leads  to  Rome  is  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  Christianity  in  its  primary  truths.  The  doc- 
trines of  a  Trmity,  an  Incarnation,  an  Atonement  are  so 
obviously — ^to  any  meditative  mind  which  tries  to  rise  from 
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words  to  the  things  themselves — mere  points  which  reach 
us  from  infinite  orbs  of  light,  authoritative  adaptations  of 
inconceivable  facts  to  our  finite  understandings,  that  a 
tendency  is  created,  or  may  easily  be,  to  accept  the  defini- 
tion of  other  truths  also  on  authority,  nay,  to  look  to 
authority  and  not  to  reason  for  all  truth  in  the  sphere  of 
theology.  Perhaps  I  have  hardly  made  myself  plain  ; 
indeed  I  have  let  myself  go  off  into  a  subject  hardly  suit- 
able for  a  letter  at  all,  certainly  not  the  fag-end  of  one. 
The  practical  point  is  that  such  a  case  should  teach  us  a 
large  tolerance  and  sympathy  with  regard  to  those  who 
differ  from  us  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  but  should  not 
shake  our  conviction  that  there  is  the  truth,  and  that  the 
holding  of  it,  or  deviation  from  it,  is  of  incalculable  import- 
ance for  mankind  as  a  whole.' 


Or  again,  on  March  6,  1903,  following  upon  some 
discussion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Hght  of  modern 
criticism. 

'  In  the  midst  of  the  lively  interest  I  am  feeling  in  these 
questions  I  sometimes  pause  and  ask  myself :  why  all  this 
ado,  when  in  a  very  few  years  I  shall  be  on  the  other  side 
the  veil  ?  Still,  truth  is  of  God  both  here  and  there, 
and  the  God  of  things  as  they  are  would  have  us  know  them 
as  they  are  ;  as  undoubtedly  the  more  we  know  them  as 
they  are  the  better  for  us.  "  Sanctify  them  through  Thy 
Truth  "  : — "  Thy  Truth,  not  their  own  subjective  vision, 
true  for  them,  but  not  absolutely  true  to  Thee."  ' 

The  clearest  statement  I  possess  of  his  views  on 
Christian  apologetics  I  take  from  a  letter  of  December 
14,  1907  : 

'  I  am  still  pushing  on  with  my  Christian  Evidence 
18 
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lectures.  It  really  is  a  study  of  great  interest  to  myself, 
I  am  trying  to  gather  up  the  cumulative  evidence.  One  reads 
so  much  on  particular  lines.  There  are  books  like  Fair- 
bairn's  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,  dealing  with 
the  relations  between  Christianity  and  other  religions  and 
with  psychology.  There  are  others  like  Paley's,  dealing 
with  the  historical  evidences  and  with  such  collateral 
points  as  are  brought  out  in  the  Horae  Paulinae.  There 
are  books  like  A.  B.  Davidson's  great  life-work  on  the 
theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  deal  with  the  evo- 
lution of  Revelation.  Other  books  present  the  life  and 
character  of  Jesus  apologetically,  as  many  replies  to  Strauss 
and  Renan  have  done.  I  want  to  show  the  convergence 
of  all  these  lines  of  evidence,  to  do  it  for  myself  first  of  aU, 
and  then  for  others.  I  should  like  to  publish  what  I  am 
trying  to  work  out  in  Italian  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  too  late 
in  the  day.  We  shall  see.  I  think  that  many  sceptics  are 
such  because  any  one  of  these  lines  of  evidence  always  leaves 
a  lacuna.  The  evidence  is  always  moral  evidence,  can  in 
the  nature  of  things  never  be  other.  But  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  many  lines  of  moral  evidence — each  one  in  itself 
only  presenting  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of  probability — 
if  they  could  only  be  exhibited  in  one  convergent  view, 
might  be  shown  to  have  an  almost  irresistible  force.  Of 
course  the  scientific  tendency  of  the  age  has  tended  to 
scepticism,  and  does  always  tend  in  those  who  are  absorbed 
in  science  to  create  a  sceptical  habit  of  thought.  The 
vmiverse  stretches  out  ever  more  and  more  so  indefinitely, 
not  to  say  infinitely,  in  time  and  space ;  the  conception 
of  God  becomes  in  consequence  ever  more  and  more 
overwhelming  ;  the  reign  of  law  seems  ever  more  and  more 
to  be  absolute,  so  to  exclude  the  miraculous,  that  the 
Christian  facts  stagger  even  the  behever,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  effect  on  the  sceptical  scientist.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  only  antidote  lies  in  steadily  looking  at  the  cumu- 
lative positive  evidence  of  the  Divine  Christ.    Did  He  or 
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did  He  not  walk  the  sea  and  still  the  tempest  ?  Is  it  or 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  were  preparations  for  His  appear- 
ance not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  amount  of  human  fore- 
sight or  by  any  natural  coincidences  of  events  ?  Are  the 
experiences  of  the  human  soul  in  supposed  contact  with  the 
living  Christ  realities  or  all  of  them  mere  illusions  ?  Does 
the  history  of  the  world  since  the  coming  of  Christ  bear 
witness  to  a  Divine  intervention,  or  does  it  not  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  replies  in  the  sense  of  belief  might  be  worked 
out  to  all  these  questions,  which  would  lead  to  an  attitude 
of  soul,  even  in  the  face  of  the  enormous  mysteries  that 
remain  unsolved,  which  would  say  :  "  These  facts  warrant 
faith,  and  a  life  based  on  faith,"  the  latter  of  course  being 
the  all  important  thing.  Ritschl  and  his  school  here  step 
in  and  say  :  "  Yes,  the  all  important  thing,  so  much  so 
that  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  faith  have  any  objec- 
tive warrant,  or  no."  But  here  my  mind  refuses  to  follow. 
I  cmi  so  constituted  that  I  could  not  act  on  a  basis  of  mere 
subjective  faith.  And  all  my  life  through  I  seem  to  myself 
to  have  been  struggling  more  and  more  towards  this  objec- 
tive grasp,  or  better,  this  conscious  grasp,  of  an  objective 
reality.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  study  I  am  now 
prosecuting  is  of  such  interest  primarily  to  myself.' 


This  may  serve  to  introduce  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  August  20,  1908,  written  during  a  tour  in 
Yorkshire.  It  is  an  interesting  letter,  of  which  I 
wish  I  could  reproduce  more.  A  Sunday  visit  to  a 
small  parish  church  had  impressed  him  unfavourably  ; 
he  speaks  of 

'  the  perfunctory  way  in  which  everything  was  gone 
through,'  and  'the  poverty  of  the  sermon,  the  ignorance 
displayed  in  it  of  what  Paul  understood  by  the  gospel 
he  preached.'   He  presses  his  opinion  '  that  church  prayers 
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and  sacraments  are  excellent  things  when  the  realities  of 
which  they  are  symbols  have  taken  hold  of  the  soul ;  but 
it  is  fatal  when  they  are  allowed  to  substitute  for  such 
contact  and  domination.' 

These  thoughts  lead  up  to  the  following  outburst : 

'  As  I  draw  nearer  to  the  uplifting  of  the  veil,  the  absence 
of  reality  in  religion  impresses  me  more  and  more,  I  feel 
it  in  myself.  I  look  back  with  wonder  and  distress  at  what 
I  have  been — alas  ! — myself.  How  perfunctory  have 
often  been  my  own  ministrations !  How  much  I  have 
dealt  with  Christian  truth  as  a  sort  of  science,  from  the 
outside,  deeply  interesting,  wonderful  in  its  harmonies, 
but  for  all  that  a  science  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  ! 
On  the  contrary,  now  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  every  simple  fact, 
in  itself,  without  any  exercise  of  the  intellect  upon  it,  is 
just  infinitely  high  and  deep  and  great.  Jesus  Christ, 
God's  Son  !  Jesus  dying  crucified  between  two  malefactors  ! 
His  rising  from  the  dead  !  That  He  now  lives  !  The  mean- 
ing of  "in  My  name  "  !  The  mere  fact  of  prayer — that 
without  the  utterance  of  a  word,  the  breathing  of  my  heart 
goes  into  the  ear  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal !  All  these 
things,  taken  one  at  a  time,  expand  each  of  them  until  the 
soul  is  swallowed  up  and  lost.  How  much  depends  upon 
conceiving  of  God  as  a  Person !  How  much  of  the 
infidelity  or  agnosticism  of  the  present  day  is  just  the 
non-apprehension  of  this  personality.  I  don't  think  that 
eighteenth-century  infidelity  had  at  all  its  centre  here  ;  but 
the  infidelity  (or  better,  agnosticism)  of  to-day  has.  And 
it  is  easy  to  see  why.  Modem  science  has  made  the  universe 
so  vast,  if  not  absolutely  illimitable  both  in  time  and  space, 
and  discloses  such  a  rule  of  invariable  law,  above  all  such  an 
unbeginning  and  apparently  unending  process  of  evolution, 
as  to  thrust  out  the  conception  of  a  Personality.  Yet  I 
seem  to  feel  dimly  that  if  some  one  would  work  out  the 
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idea  of  an  Infinite  Personality,  it  could  be  made  to  appear 
that  both  heart  and  brain  could  find  rest  in  it,  and  only  in 
it.  A  person  says,  "I"  and  "  thou  "  :  an  infinite  person 
must  say  both  infinitely.  And  therefore,  to  the  "  I  "  of 
an  infinite  person  every  "  thou  "  must  be  entirely  and 
constantly  present .  And  so  prayer  is  the  rational  creature's 
rational  service.  Sometimes  I  do  not  exactly  pray.  But 
I  think  of  my  spirit  as  all  open  to  the  Infinite  Eye  !  And 
it  is  a  Father's  Eye  !  He  is  my  Author,  made  me  what 
I  am  ;  He  cannot  despise,  nay,  cannot  let  out  of  His  sight 
the  work  of  His  own  hands,  the  wants,  the  aspirations,  the 
possibilities  He  Himself  has  created.  Then  there  is  the 
thought  of  the  Infinite  Love.  What  a  beautiful  couplet 
that  is  of  Whittier's  : 

I  can  but  give  the  gifts  He  gave. 
And  plead  His  love  for  love. 

That  second  line  is  with  me,  and  to  me,  more  than  I  can 
say.' 


This  question  of  prayer  bulks  largely  in  my  father's 
correspondence,  and  was  so  vital  a  matter  with  him 
that  I  must  give  it  a  small  section  to  itself.  The 
two  following  extracts  must  suffice  : 

'  1891,  January  lo. — One  goes  through  three  states  of 
feeling,  I  think,  in  regard  to  prayer  ;  at  least  thus  it  has 
been  with  me.  First,  there  is  the  stage  of  unquestioning 
belief,  with  perhaps  little  realization.  Traditionally  you 
accept  the  custom  of  praying  about  certain  things  and 
devoting  to  prayer  certain  times  ;  and  with  the  traditional 
custom  goes  the  traditional  assumption  that,  of  course, 
prayer  is  a  good  thing  and  what  you  undertake  is  the 
better  for  it.     The  assumption  has  never  been  challenged 
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and  does  not  mean  much.  You  feel  "  comfortabler  "  for 
having  prayed  ;  and  have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  the  things 
about  which  you  do  not  pray  are  likely  to  go  wrong. 

'  Then  comes  the  stage  of  doubt,  perhaps  of  scepticism. 
The  feeling  of  law  gets  hold  of  you,  of  the  necessary  recip- 
rocal connexion  between  cause  and  efiect.  You  begin  to 
feel  what  the  conception  of  God  means,  and  grope  lost  and 
darkling  in  its  infinitude.  You  think  of  the  world  as  an 
atom  in  the  universe,  and  yourself  as  less  than  an  atom  in 
the  many  generations  that  succeed  one  another  on  the  face 
of  the  world.  And  so  you  begin  to  feel  in  prayer  as  if  there 
were  no  personality  listening  to  just  you,  and  as  if  all  you 
could  pray  about  were  part  and  parcel  of  an  eternal  develop- 
ment ;  your  petitions  seem  to  recoil  upon  you,  and  your 
soul  loses  its  old  sense  of  comfort  and  help. 

'  But  at  last  you  get  into  a  third  stage — at  least,  ever 
more  and  more  I  am  feeling  that  it  is  to  this  God's  benignant 
grace  has  brought  me — ^when  the  conviction  and  sense  of  an 
Infinite  Personality  in  which  you  think  your  thought  and 
feel  your  feeling,  and  live  your  life,  pervades  you  ;  when, 
to  lay  everything  before  that  all-knowing,  all-pervading 
intelligence  becomes  the  most  natural  of  all  processes,  and 
you  feel  that  the  mysteries  are  for  Him  to  solve,  not  for 
you  ;  and  you  know  and  are  certain  that  you  cannot 
commit  things — anything,  however  little,  low,  and  common- 
place— to  Him  in  vain.  And  the  Christian  doctrine  it  is 
that  has  opened  to  you  the  door  to  this  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High.  Everything  harmonizes  with  the  God  in  the 
Babe,  and  with  the  Cross  of  reconciliation.  Oh  !  to  live 
always  in  this  interpenetration  of  one's  whole  being  and 
life  with  the  Presence  Divine  !  ' 


Then,  seventeen  years  later,  on  December  12,  1908, 
he  writes  : 
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'  I  seem  to  be  waking  up  daily  more  and  more  to  an 
apprehension  of  the  immanence  of  God.  Prayer  to  a 
transcendent  God  may  be  a  groping  with  outstretched 
hands  into  the  dark  ;  but  prayer  to  Him  in  whom  I  think 
my  thought  and  feel  my  desire  is  altogether  another 
thing.' 


One  is  reluctant  to  descend  from  such  heights  as 
these  ;  but  it  would  be  an  incomplete  and  misleading 
presentation  of  my  father's  theological  position  which 
did  not  lay  some  stress  on  his  staunchness  to  those 
Evangelical  doctrines  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up.  To  adapt  his  own  saying  about  Cardinal  Manning, 
I  am  inclined  to  say  that  he  had  a  more  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  position  of  the  Roman  CathoHc 
theologians  than  he  could  find  for  the  exponents  of 
the  High  Anglican  school  of  thought.  I  have  selected 
two  extracts  sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  worth 
preserving. 

'  1892,  December  3. — Some  of  the  books  I  have  been 
reading  have  furnished  much  food  for  reflection  on  the 
perversity  of  human  logic.  When  people  start  from  false 
premisses,  or  even  from  only  one  false  premiss,  the  more 
rigorous  the  logic  the  more  hopelessly  fallacious  the  con- 
clusions. And  the  most  desperate  case  of  all  is  when  the 
premiss  which  contains  the  flaw  is  to  the  reasoner  a 
proposition  to  which  lifelong  habits  of  thought,  and  the 
whole  environment  in  which  he  has  ever  lived  and  moved, 
give  the  authority  of  a  postulate.  This  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  the  school  of  High  Church  writers,  whose  works 
I  have  been  reading.  One  of  the  very  ablest  is  Gore, 
editor  of  Lux  Mundi,  and  head  of  the  new  Oxford  Broad- 
ritualist   School.     He  opens  his  elaborate  work  on  the 
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Christian  ministry  with  the  sentence  :  "  There  are  two 
large  questions  .  .  .  there  is  the  question  whether 
Christianity  is  true,  and  there  is  the  question  what,  as  a 
fact  in  history,  Christianity  has  been."  And  he  seems  to 
have  no  perception  that  in  using  one  and  the  same  term  for 
Christianity  as  a  system  of  truth  and  for  the  fact  in  history, 
i.e.  the  Christian  Church,  he  has  begged  the  whole  question. 
There  lies  the  assumption  with  them  all.  Ever  since  the 
Christian  Church  has  had  a  history,  i.e.  from  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  it  has  presented  in  action  a  certain  system 
according  to  which  the  grace  of  salvation  requires  for  its 
imparting  sacraments  and  a  priesthood.  But  the  Christian 
Church  is  Christianity — this  system  therefore  is  Christianity. 
Starting  from  this  assumption  they  all  work  backward, 
and  every  scattered  hint  that  emerges  in  the  darkness  of 
the  interval  between  the  end  of  the  Acts  and  the  beginnings 
of  ecclesiastical  history  properly  so  called,  as  also  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  themselves,  are 
forced  and  twisted  under  the  influence  of  this  strong  pre- 
possession to  give  a  sense  of  harmony  with  it.  Newman 
frankly  justifies  the  prepossession.  He  says  that  to  go  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  a  mind  uninfluenced  by  the 
historical  presentment  of  Christianity  in  the  Catholic 
Church  is  wrong.  That  is,  you  ought  first  to  be  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  Church  is  the  only  infallible  teacher,  and 
then  study  your  Bible  with  the  determination  that  it  shall 
agree  with  the  Church.  Gore  would  not,  of  course,  so 
audaciously  confess  that  his  teacher  is  the  Church  and  not 
the  Bible,  but  his  mind  is  so  unconsciously  steeped  in  this 
authority  of  historic  Christianity,  that  he  does  not  detect 
himself  in  a  fallacy  when  in  the  first  sentence  of  a  book 
that  is  to  prove  the  truth  of  its  teaching,  he  assumes  that 
the  historic  fact  is  Christianity  itself.' 


1892,  July  16. — You  ask  me  in  your  letter  what  are 
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my  views  on  baptism.     In  substance  they  are  those  of 

Robertson  in  the  two  sermons  you  speak  of.     It  does  not 

create  a  fact  but  declares  it.     It  does  not  communicate 

grace,  but  expresses  God's  pledge  to  give  the  grace,  and 

our  faith  that  it  is  given.     Both  it  and  the  Lord's  Supper 

are  the  symbolical  presentation  of  the  great  fundamental 

truth  of  the  Gospel,  the  free  gift  of  salvation  through  the 

redemption  of  Christ.     Baptism  presents  that  truth  in 

its  relations  to  the  race  as  such  ;  the  Lord's  Supper  presents 

the  same  in  its  relations  to  those  who  personally  appropriate 

it.    By  the  rite  of  Baptism  the  Christian  Church  declares 

that  in  Christ  a  new  life  has  been  given  to  humanity, 

every  human  being  starting  in  life  on  the  basis  of  the 

Atonement  as  an  accomplished  fact.    By  the  Lord's  Supper 

the  individual  renews — as  often  as  he  partakes  of  it — 

his  personal  and  believing  acceptance  of  the  same.    The 

one  rite  symbolizes  and  pledges  to  the  new-bom  child 

all  such  benefits  of  redemption  as  are  possible  to  a  human 

being  at  that  stage,  viz.  justification  from  the  primal 

offence  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;    the  other 

symbolizes  and  pledges  those  other  benefits  possible  only 

to  the  rational  and  responsible  adult,  viz.  the  remission  of 

personal  transgressions  and  the  new  life  of  communion 

with  God  the  Father,  and  Jesus  the  Son,  in  and  through 

the  Holy  Spirit.     From  the  Cross  of  Christ  grace  flows 

out  in  two  great  concentric  circles,  the  one  only  limited  by 

the  limits  of  the  race,  the  other  extending  to  all  such  as 

call  Christ,  Master  and  Lord.     "  To  all  men  and  upon  all 

that  believe,"  is  Paul's  phrase.     To  each  outflow  God  has 

pledged  Himself  in  solemn  league  and  covenant  ;  as  sign 

and  seal  of  the  covenant  in  its  two  applications  the  two 

Christian  Sacraments  have  been  instituted.     If  there  is  a 

defect  in  Robertson's  exposition  of  the  subject,  that  defect 

lies  in  omission  of  these  sacramental  aspects  of  the  two 

rites.     It  is  true  as  he  says  that  the  successor  to  the  throne 

is  king  before  he  is  crowned  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  that 
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would  not  be  the  case  if  there  were  not  a  statute  estabUsh- 
ing  a  line  of  succession  to  the  throne.  There  is  a  statute 
in  Christianity,  or,  as  we  say  in  theology,  a  covenant,  by 
which  humanity  is  heir  to  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemp- 
tion, and  Baptism  is  the  sign  and  pledge  of  that  statute  or 
covenant.  For  that  reason  it  is  a  Sacrament ;  otherwise 
it  would  be  simply  a  rite  teaching  by  S5nnbol,  just  as 
preaching  teaches  by  the  word.  It  does  teach  by  symbol ; 
but  it  also  seals  on  both  sides,  on  God's  graciously,  for  He 
cannot  lie,  but  for  our  encouragement  stoops  to  the  super- 
fluous guarantee  ;  on  our  side  humbly  and  gratefully, 
by  the  Church  and  by  the  parents,  the  covenant  of  gift 
and  acceptance.' 

•  ••••• 

It  so  happened  that  my  father  and  I  returned, 
more  than  twenty  years  later,  to  this  question  of  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
in  my  own  views  ;  but  I  never  obtained  anything 
more  from  him  than  an  emphatic  restatement  of  the 
position  set  forth  above. 

At  the  same  time  Henry  Piggott  could  be  a  keen 
critic  of  what  appeared  to  him  erroneous  or  exaggerated 
developments  of  EvangeUcal  doctrine.  The  following 
extract  seems  to  me  both  too  valuable  and  too  charac- 
teristic to  be  passed  over.  It  is  taken  from  a  letter 
of  March,  1895,  and  arises  out  of  a  reference  to  a 
'  Hohness  Convention '  held  in  Rome  during  that 
month.  He  found  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
promoters  of  the  movement. 

'  They  have  hold  of  a  great  truth,  but  hold  it  confusedly, 
isolate  it  from  the  others  that  ought  to  guard  and  supple- 
ment it,  and  support  it  by  decided  misapplications  of 
Scripture.  The  truth  is  this  :  that  we  grow  in  holiness 
by  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  influence  of  revealed  facts 
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and  verities  made  efficacious  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that, 
therefore,  our  part  in  the  work  Hes  chiefly  in  keeping  our 
souls  under  that  influence,  and  in  this  sense,  that  faith, 
the  soul's  spiritual  vision,  is  the  all-important  condition. 
We  conquer  the  world — i.e.  the  influence  of  the  present 
and  the  seen — ^by  faith,  that  is,  the  habitual  and  impressive 
vision  of  the  future  and  the  unseen.  "  Whilst  we  look  not 
at  the  things  that  are  seen  but  at  the  things  that  are  not 
seen,"  our  light,  momentary  afflictions  turn  into  discipline  ; 
"  working  for  us,"  &c.  But  the  school  of  Christian 
teachers  to  which  these  good  people  belong,  while  holding 
correctly  enough  that  we  are  thus  sanctified  by  faith, 
take  that  word  in  the  sense  of  "  trust,"  i.e.  leaving  the  whole 
matter  in  Christ's  hands  with  strong  confidence  that  He 
will  do  the  work.  Now  though  faith  as  simple  trust  is 
undoubtedly  the  condition  of  peace  and  confidence  towards 
God  and  also  of  love — reciprocating  God's  apprehended  love 
to  us — and  thus  enters  as  a  motive  element  also  into 
sanctification  (for  where  there  is  doubt  or  distrust  there 
will  not  be  love  in  its  full  strength) — still  this  is  not  that 
faith  by  which  the  power  of  the  truth,  i.e.  of  all  revealed 
facts  and  verities,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  soul.  Hence 
all  sorts  of  confusions  and  of  ill-directed  efforts.  People 
are  led  to  look  for  "  sanctification  "  as  dependent  on  a 
violent  effort  to  trust  in  Christ's  promise.  He  has  promised 
to  make  me  holy  ;  I  believe  Him  ;  therefore  I  am  holy. 
There  is  a  truth  here,  too.  We  are  holy  potentially  ;  and 
therefore  imperfect  Christians  like  the  Corinthians  are 
called  "  saints."  But  sanctification  is  a  process,  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
"  truth,"  and,  therefore,  on  the  condition  oi  faith,  that  is 
keeping  that  truth,  belie vingly,  before  the  vision  of  the 
soul.  "  Sanctify  them  through  Thy  truth  ;  Thy  word  is 
truth."  ' 

I  might  well  accept  these  last  words  as  my  cue  for 
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the  note  on  which  I  desire  to  bring  this  chapter  to  a 
close  ;  but  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject  to 
which  I  must  refer  if  I  am  not  to  leave  my  work 
seriously  incomplete.  I  mean  my  father's  work  as 
a  student  of  the  Bible,  particularly  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  more  especially  of  the  Gospel  history.  In 
this  matter  he  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a 
scholar  to  the  last.  The  letters  before  me  are  full 
of  references  to  the  subject.  From  the  time  when  a 
certain  crisis  in  my  own  experience  led  to  my  re- 
commencing, as  it  were,  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  basis  of  treating  the  records  quite 
frankly  as  I  would  have  done  any  other  historical 
documents  of  the  same  age,  the  matter  was  rarely 
absent  for  long  together  from  our  correspondence. 
Subject  to  certain  cautions  and  reservations,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  meet  me  on  my  own  ground. 

'  That  we  must  allow,'  he  wrote  in  February,  1895,  '  for 
a  large  element  of  human  imperfection  in  the  framework  of 
Scripture  is  a  point  on  which  my  mind  has  long  been  made 
up.  .  .  .  Still,  I  would  give  up  nothing  hastily.  ...  In  the 
Gospels  the  deduction  of  ignorance  from  silence  would 
carry  you  too  far,  and  is  forbidden  by  the  very  character 
of  the  books  themselves.  They  are  compilations,  pro- 
fessedly fragmentary  and  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
St.  John,  based  upon  other  and  earlier  documents.  Each 
compiler  has  put  his  material  together,  partly  according 
to  what  he  had  in  hand  and  partly,  too,  according  to  his 
own  special  purpose.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to 
trace  the  influence  of  that  purpose  on  the  compilation.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  it  thoroughly  done  ;  hitherto,  scholars 
seem  to  have  been  accumulating  data  ;  but  I  should  like 
some  reverent   critic,  with  practised  faculty,  and  all  the 
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stores  of  observation  before  him,  to  take  the  subject  in  hand. 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  explain  why  Nazareth  should  be 
alluded  to  as  it  is  in  Matthew.  Still,  when  you  think  what 
would  have  been  involved  in  making  intelligible  the  state- 
ment that  this  town  to  which  the  family  returned  had  been 
the  home  of  the  mother  and  of  Joseph,  I  do  not  see  that, 
from  the  omission,  you  can  fairly  infer  ignorance.  Matthew 
gives  the  one  point  that  fell  in  with  his  purpose,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  of  the  "  Branch,"  for  such  seems  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word  Nazarene.' 


From  this  starting-point,  question  after  question 
of  New  Testament  criticism  was  threshed  out  between 
us.  He  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  results  of  Sir  William 
Ramsay's  work  as  establishing  the  historical  value 
of  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He 
held  that  Harnack  has  proved  conclusively  the  unity 
of  authorship  of  these  two  works  and  that  every  part 
of  them  is  by  one  and  the  same  hand.  That  the 
author  was  Luke,  the  physician,  he  held  to  be  as  well 
estabhshed  as  such  a  point  could  be.  The  third 
Gospel  evidently  had  a  great  fascination  for  him. 
He  frequently  discusses  various  theories  as  to  the 
author's  sources  of  information  for  particular  portions 
of  his  work  ;  the  man  of  all  others  to  whom  his  heart 
went  out  was  the  man  who  suppUed  the  materials  for 
the  fifteenth  chapter.  With  regard  to  the  fourth 
Gospel  he  argues  steadily  in  support  of  the  orthodox 
view  that  the  writer  was  John  the  Apostle,  the  son  of 
Zebedee.  I  possess  a  number  of  valuable  notes  on 
this  point,  but  too  fragmentary  to  be  worth  reproducing 
as  they  stand.  In  one  letter  he  passes  in  review  such 
counter-theories  as  that  which  separates  the  beloved 
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disciple  from  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  that  which 
ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  the 
Gospel  to  '  John  the  Presbyter  '  referred  to  by  Papias. 
His  objection  is  to  the  attitude  of  theologians  who 
can  reject  these  theories  as  unsustainable,  and  yet 
allow  the  arguments  advanced  in  their  support  to 
weigh  against  the  orthodox  position  :  if  the  theories 
are  mistaken,  the  arguments  in  their  support  are 
worth  nothing.  Elsewhere  he  insisted  strongly  on 
the  value  of  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  twenty- 
first  chapter,  an  obvious  postscript,  but  to  be  found 
in  the  very  oldest  manuscripts  ;  and  made  sundry 
suggestive  observations  as  to  historical  value  of  the 
chapter  itself.  He  objected,  however,  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  first  part  of  it  represents,  in  substance,  the 
missing  conclusion  to  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark. 
On  questions  of  textual  criticism,  and  also  of  ren- 
dering, he  had  very  definite  views  of  his  own.  With 
all  his  respect  for  the  vast  stores  of  learning  which 
have  gone  to  the  compilation  of  our  Revised  Version, 
he  held  that  version  to  be  tainted  by  a  certain  peda- 
gogic spirit,  and  he  protested  against  the  theory  that 
one  and  the  same  English  word  could,  in  each  and 
every  context,  reproduce  the  precise  meaning  which 
readers  of  the  original  would  attach  to  a  particular 
Greek  word.  In  the  text  adopted  by  the  revisers  he 
contended  that  the  principle  '  of  selecting  the  most 
difficult  reading  as  the  most  hkely '  had  been  worked 
to  death. 

'  They  argue,'  he  writes  in  June,  1909, '  that  it  is  so  much 
more  likely  that  the  more  easy  reading  should  have  been 
substituted  for  the  more  difficult  than  vice  versa.     In 
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nine  cases  out  of  ten  probably  it  is  so,  but  there  is  the  tenth 
case  in  which  some  very  early  scribe  simply  made  a  blunder. 
And  generally  such  a  blunder  would  be  just  the  case  in 
which  the  more  difficult  reading  would  be  most  flagrantly 
impossible  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the'  critics,  most 
certainly  correct.' 

From  time  to  time  also  he  contended  for  a  franker 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  New  Testament  was 
written  in  Hellenistic,  and  not  in  Classical,  Greek, 
and  pleaded  that  it  was  becoming  increasingly  possible 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  details  of  grammar 
and  the  hke  in  which  the  two  differed.  To  take  one 
concrete  instance,  he  contended  that  the  word  TrXfiprjs 
in  Hellenistic  Greek  '  was  no  more  decHnable  than  the 
EngUsh  word  "full,"  '  and  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  ugly  parenthesis  the  revisers  have  inserted 
in  John  i.  14. 

How  he  dehghted,  to  the  very  last,  in  a  shrewd 
piece  of  textual  criticism  !  In  a  letter  of  April  17, 
1917,  he  writes  : 

'  Did  you  ever  see  Rendel  Harris's  famous  correction  of 
the  mysterious  passage  in  Peter,  about  Christ's  preaching 
to  the  spirits  in  prison  ?  The  present  text  reads  (iii.  19) 
(V  ^  Kai  ["in  which,"  that  is,  in  the  spirit,  "also."]  Harris 
suggests  that  a  scribe,  having  written  the  above,  omitted 
"'Evcox  which  should  have  followed.  Moffatt  agrees,  and 
in  his  (most  suggestive)  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
reads  :  "  It  was  in  the  Spirit  that  Enoch  also  went  and 
preached,"  &c.,  thus  harmonizing  the  passage  with  the 
tradition  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.' 


But  all  the  time  he  ever  devoted  to  reading  books 
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about  the  New  Testament  was  a  mere  fraction  of  that 
which  he  spent  over  the  Sacred  Book  itself.  In  his 
later  years  especially  his  Greek  Testament  never  seemed 
to  be  out  of,  or  at  least  never  far  from,  his  hands.  In 
March,  1915,  he  writes  : 

'  As  to  my  reading,  it  is  almost  restricted  to  one  book  ; 
but  this  I  am  studying  as  never  before,  Alas  !  that  it 
should  be  so  late  in  the  day.  I  am  tr5ring  just  now  to  solve 
the  problem  of  Paul.  I  have  been  through  the  Galatians, 
word  by  word.  It  is  a  wonderful  self -revelation.  And 
now  I  am  in  the  Corinthians,  which  is  almost  equally  so.' 

I  must  confess  to  feeUng  oppressed  at  times  with 
the  behef  that,  under  happier  circumstances,  I  might 
have  been  able  to  rescue  from  amongst  my  father's 
papers  some  permanent  results  of  this  study.  Some- 
where about  1907  he  was,  to  my  knowledge,  working 
out  an  elaborate  analysis  of  all  the  recorded  sayings 
of  Jesus  Christ,  one  object  of  which  at  any  rate  was 
( I  beheve)  to  reconstruct  on  hues  of  his  own  the  book 
of  the  Logia,  the  sajdngs  of  Jesus,  which  is  beUeved 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  authors  of  the  first 
three  Gospels.  I  find  allusions  also  to  a  hfe  of  Christ, 
the  materials  for  which  must  be  in  existence  somewhere 
among  his  papers. 

It  is,  however,  my  comfort  to  believe  that  he  turned 
aside  from  this  work,  and  was  himself  glad  to  do  so, 
in  order  to  contribute  his  share  to  a  task  not  unworthy 
of  the  garnered  learning  of  his  mature  age,  or  of  the 
unstinted  and  enthusiastic  labour  which  he  devoted 
to  its  accompHshment.  I  mean  the  production  of  the 
revised  ItaUan  version  of  the  New  Testament  and  of 
the  Psalms  which  is  even  now  being  brought  out  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
He  was  President  of  the  Commission  which  carried 
out  the  work  ;  and  from  the  moment  of  its  inception 
his  letters  to  me  are  full  of  it.  He  tells  me  all  about 
the  other  members  of  the  commission,  their  methods 
of  working,  the  restrictions  under  which  they  laboured, 
particularly  as  regards  the  text,  and  his  own  personal 
contribution  to  the  common  task.  In  letter  after 
letter  he  discusses  minute  details  of  the  commission's 
labour,  and  never  more  keenly  than  when  there  had 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and  his 
colleagues.  His  whole  heart  was  in  the  work  ;  and 
severely  though  it  tasked  his  failing  strength,  I  cannot 
but  rejoice  in  the  joy  he  found  therein.  In  the  letter 
in  which  he  announces  the  conclusion  of  the  revision 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms  the  veteran  lays  down  his  pen 
with  a  sigh  in  which  there  is  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Nunc  Dimittis.  And  the  result  was  one  on 
which  he  had  good  cause  to  congratulate  himself  and 
his  co-workers.  At  this  time  of  writing  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  version  of  the  Psalms  ;  but  the  new  ItaUan 
Testament  is  a  possession  of  which  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  Italy  may  well  feel  proud.  From  every 
point  of  view  it  is,  what  the  most  competent  critic 
to  whom  I  have  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting it  called  it,  '  a  great  piece  of  work.' 

I  have  at  my  elbow  one  last  httle  bundle  of  letters 
which  I  have  been  putting  aside  because  they  seemed 
to  me  to  furnish  an  appropriate  close.  The  first  three 
of  these  stand  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest.  They 
represent  an  element  of  which  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  his  letters,  the  contact  of  his  theology  with  the 
affairs  of  life. 

19 
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The  first  is  dated  September  30,  1892,  addressed 
to  my  wife  and  myself,  and  refers  to  our  baby's  death. 

'  The  sufferings  of  childhood  always  have  a  certain 
intimate  relation  in  my  mind  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
There  is  a  certain  vicariousness  about  them.  It  is  the 
sinfulness  of  the  race  that  has  caused  them.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  in  an  unfallen  world  innocence  should  be 
thus  put  to  pain.  And  so  they  are  for  our  instruction  and 
profit.  They  attest  the  truth  of  the  divinely  revealed 
solution  of  the  enigma  of  life.  They  drive  us  almost  to 
faith  in  a  loving  God  and  a  Reparation,  and  another  world 
and  life.  It  would  be  ghastly  indeed  to  contemplate 
such  sufferings  as  mere  mysteries  unsolved  and  insoluble. 
And  they  draw  out  all  the  deepest  tendernesses  of  our 
nature.  I  have  seen  the  hardest  and  most  profligate  of 
men  become,  for  a  while,  new  creatures  by  the  bedside  of 
their  suffering  children.  And  whilst  this  doom  of  pain  and 
death  which  has  stricken  those  who  have  not  sinned  after 
the  image  of  Adam's  transgression  seems  dimly  to  shadow 
forth  the  great  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  just  one  for  the 
unjust,  it  is  itself  wonderfully  relieved  of  its  darkness  and 
painfulness  by  the  same  connexion.  The  thought  ennobles 
the  little  sufferers  themselves.  It  puts  a  certain  halo  of 
martyrdom  round  their  brows.  Unconsciously  they,  too, 
belong  to  the  "  noble  army."  The  world  owes  them 
infinitely  more  than  it  recognizes  or  knows.  They,  too, 
obey  the  great  Christian  law,  by  which  no  benefaction  can 
be  conferred  on  others,  save  through  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  benefactor.  And  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  on  which 
the  most  perfect  Innocence  suffered  the  most  atrocious 
torture  and  ignominy,  the  mystery  of  their  suffering  dis- 
appears. It  is  merged  in  the  higher  mystery  of  His.  The 
Divine  sufferer,  God,  made  man  and,  dying  on  a  cross" for 
the  redemption  of  the  race,  gathers  up  all  similar  mysteries 
of  unmerited  pain  and  obloquy,  and  resolves  them  into  a 
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Law  to  which  the  Creator  Himself  has  submitted,  and 
which  thus  becomes  the  Law,  par  excellence,  of  the  moral 
universe,' 


The  following  was  written  in  September,  1893,  after 
witnessing  a  school  entertainment. 

'  A  good  many  of  the  exercises,  of  the  girls  that  is,  con- 
sisted in  rhythmic  marching  to  the  sound  of  music,  with 
banners  flying,  and  in  prompt  obedience  to  the  rapid  and 
ever-varying  words  of  command  of  the  teacher.  I  suppose 
the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  Greeks  was  something  of  the  same 
kind  of  thing.  The  idea  is  a  splendid  one — obedience  set 
to  the  music  of  a  joyous  march.  I  thought  as  I  looked 
on — that  is  just  what  life  ought  to  be.  There  is  the  great 
problem  to  be  solved.  Evolutions,  however  rapid  and 
complex,  made  without  a  moment's  hesitation  at  the 
signal  of  the  Lord  of  life  ;  and  not  with  heavy  and  unwilling 
step,  but  beating  swift  time  to  cheerful  music,  till  the  end 
comes  and,  like  the  children,  we  make  our  bow — and  exit.' 


We  turn  to  one  of  the  last  letters  of  the  series,  and 
find  a  graver  note. 

'  1917,  August  24. — ^When  people  talk  of  a  beneficent 
end  that  is  being  wrought  out  through  all,  I  ask  :  Beneficent 
for  whom  ?  For  some  future  generation,  each  one  of  whom 
will  only  reap  the  benefit  during  the  three  score  years  and 
ten  of  his  mortal  life  ?  Must  we  not  hope  for  more  than 
this  ?  Will  not  the  generations  that  suffer  also  partake  in 
the  benefit  ?  And  that  not  in  a  mere  spiritual  Apocalyptic 
sense  :  "A  multitude  clothed  in  white  robes  and  with 
palms   in   their   hands,   singing  ?  "     Do   not   "  the  new 
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heavens  and  new  earth  "  mean  something  very  different 
from  this  ?  Whither  does  it  all  tend — the  universe  with 
its  laws,  its  light,  its  beauty,  its  moral  sense  ?  Sometimes, 
as  I  meditate,  and  the  vastness  overwhelms  me,  I  ask  : 
"  And  what  am  I  in  it  all  ?  an  atom  ;  a  worm,  a  leaf,  a 
blast,  a  shade  !  "  And  then  again,  I  think  how  the  same 
laws  which  make  all  the  constellations  what  they  are,  give 
its  perfection  also  to  the  wing  of  the  animalculse.  And 
Christ's  words,  with  their  touch  of  human  humour,  come 
in  :  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  And 
not  one  falleth  to  the  ground  without  your  Father.  Are 
not  ye  more  than  many  sparrows  ?  ' 

And  now  I  propose  to  conclude,  with  five  extracts 
from  letters  of  widely  different  dates. 

'  1891,  May  16. — ^After  all  I  believe  there  is  no  comfort 
to  be  obtained  for  any  of  us  who  think  seriously  and  feel- 
ingly on  the  condition  of  our  times  save  in  faith.  The 
wheels  of  God  grind  slowly  ;  but  they  are  God's  wheels. 
Christ  is  King,  and  His  Kingdom  is  ever  coming.  It  is  all 
mysterious,  wonderful,  but  there  is  consolation  and  help 
in  the  thought  that  if  we  do  our  personal  duty  in  our  own 
personal  environment,  God  is  taking  care  of  the  great 
issues  and  is  working  up  our  few  words  and  deeds  and 
influences  into  them.' 

'  1899,  July  21. — Last  Tuesday  was  my  birthday,  and  I 
was  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  .  .  .  With  most  of  us  faith  is  a 
sort  of  telescope  which  we  keep  at  hand.  The  great 
eternal  facts  and  truths  invisible  to  the  ordinary  eye  are 
always  there,  and  sometimes  we  take  up  the  telescope  and 
see  that  they  are  there  and  receive  the  impression  of  them. 
But  how  many  Christians  get  the  telescopic  eye — the  eye 
of  faith  ?  ' 
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'  191 1,  March  29. — If  I  were  to  write  a  book,  I  think  it 
would  be  on  this  subject  of  faith.  Why  is  it  so  supreme  a 
virtue  ?  >?  nia-Tis  a-ov  atcrcoKf  (re — no  words  fell  SO  fre- 
quently from  the  lips  of  the  Divine  Teacher.  Why  ? 
"  Believest  thou  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  "  "  According 
to  thy  faith  " — why  ?  Was  the  reason  a  moral  one  or  a 
psychical  one  ?  Did  He  require  faith  as  a  moral  condition 
of  His  conferring  the  favour  ?  or,  as  a  psychical  condition, 
without  which  the  applicant  could  not  receive  the  blessing  ? 
or  both  ?  ' 


'  1913,  September  12, — ^The  mystery  of  hfe  has  grown 
upon  me  greatly  of  late.  The  facts  and  truths  we  as 
Christians,  profess  to  believe,  are  so  vast,  when  we  connect 
them  with  what  science  reveals  in  these  modem  times 
of  the  limitless  in  time  and  space,  that  only  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  them  in  their  reality  is  absolutely  staggering.  I  think  I 
understand  better  what  Christ  meant  when  He  said  :  "If 
ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed."  Yes,  only  one 
briefest,  smallest  true  vision  of  what  our  creed  says  He  was 
and  did,  would  revolutionize  heart  and  life.  Browning's 
description  of  the  man  Lazarus,  after  coming  back  from  the 
four  days,  is  something  on  the  line  of  what  I  feel  and  would 
try  to  express.  Still,  God  knows  how  we  are  shut  in 
inevitably  by  this  scenery  of  the  visible  and  temporal.  The 
story  of  the  transfiguration  falls  in  with  such  a  thought. 
If  we  stayed  long  on  the  mount  we  could  not  stand  it. 
Soon,  like  Peter,  we  should  not  know  what  we  were  saying 
or  doing.  So  the  vision  passes,  and  we  descend,  and  God 
wills  that  it  should  be  so.' 


This  was  written  just  before  the  war,  and  the  war 
came  to  him  as  a  challenge  and  a  stimulus  to  the 
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further  exercise  of  faith.  The  last  extract  is  from  a 
letter  written  while  Lloyd  George  was  in  Rome 
attending  an  important  conference. 

'  1917,  January  7. — I  feel  what  an  atom  our  earth  is, 
in  that  universe,  and  what  a  moment  all  its  history  is  in 
those  ages.  And  then  I  think  of  myself,  this  individual 
me,  and  only  faith  makes  it  possible  to  pray  either  for 
myself,  or  Lloyd  George  and  the  conferencers.  It  is  just 
the  Christ,  the  god-man,  the  historicity  of  the  sea-walking 
and  of  the  resurrection,  that  dissipates  the  overwhelming 
weight  and  gives  once  more  the  heart  of  the  little  child.' 

T.  C.  P. 


XVI 

LAST     HOURS— THE     GRAVE— COLLEAGUES' 
TRIBUTES 

The  day  before  Henry  Piggott  took  finally  to  his 
bed,  he  presided  over  the  Italian  Bible  Revision 
Committee,  when,  strangely  enough,  the  150th  Psalm 
passed  under  review  and  the  book  was  completed. 
Before  separating,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  at  the 
next  meeting  the  Book  of  Proverbs  should  be  taken 
up  ;  when  the  aged  president,  with  seeming  premoni- 
tion, responded,  '  If  you  undertake  the  Proverbs,  you 
must  do  it  without  me  !  ' 

The  illness  which  proved  fatal  (November  30,  1917), 
was  brief,  and  without  much  attending  suffering.  The 
only  near  relative  who  could  be  present  at  the  final 
scene  was  his  eldest  daughter. 

At  the  funeral  in  the  Cimetero  Testaccio,  Dr. 
Gray,  as  the  senior  ministerial  friend  of  the  deceased, 
said  : 

'  "  The  day  before  yesterday,  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
illumined  by  the  faith  in  which  he  lived  his  eighty-six 
years,  died  Henry  James  Piggott,  Evangelical  Minister." 
In  these  words — simply,  worthily,  evangelically,  ran  this 
morning  (Sunday,  December  2)  in  a  Roman  journal,  the 
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announcement  of  the  death  of  our  much  loved  and  revered 
friend, 

'  During  the  whole  of  my  thirty-six  years'  sojourn  in 
Rome,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  a  similar  announce- 
ment, in  which  was  said  so  much  in  such  few  words,  and 
with  such  truth.  The  essential  point  which  has  struck 
me  in  this  announcement,  is  the  description  of  the  life  of 
our  friend  as  "  a  life  of  faith."  One  speaks  generally  of 
a  death  in  the  faith.  In  this  case  it  is  said  that  he  lived  in 
the  faith,  and  that  it  was  this  which  illuminated  his  last 
moments.  So  we  express  a  great  truth,  which  we  do  well 
to  remember  in  this  solemn  moment.  On  occasions  like 
this,  it  is  not  our  habit  to  speak  much  of  those  who  have 
passed  to  the  "  better  life  "  in  the  presence  of  Christ.' 

Brief  addresses  followed  from  Mr.  Landels,  Dr. 
Whittinghill,  Professor  Nitti  and  Mr.  Burgess.  With 
a  prayer  from  Professor  Borsari,  and  the  singing  of  a 
hymn  the  service  was  closed,  and  the  coffin  was  taken 
from  the  chapel  to  the  grave,  where,  after  the  closing 
liturgy,  the  body  was  laid  by  the  side  of  that  of  Mrs. 
Piggott. 


Rev.  Riccardo  David,  Spezia.* 

{Translation) 

'  Who  is  there,  having  known,  has  not  felt  it  impossible 
not  to  love  this  venerable  man  of  God  ?  The  constant 
serenity  of  his  mind,  the  placidity  of  his  countenance,  the 
loving  speech  which  gave  voice  to  profound  teaching  and 
deep  piety,  could  do  no  other  than  draw  to  himself  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  all.  It  is  doing  no  wrong  to  any 
other  to  say  that  I  believe  that  among  all  the  ministers  and 

*  From  the  Evangelista. 
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messengers  of  the  good  grace  of  God  in  our  fatherland, 
none  was  better  loved  than  he.  In  a  letter  to  me  of  August 
7,  1916,  he  wrote  :  "  I  find  myself  altogether  surrounded 
by  the  love  of  my  family,  and  my  friends,  infinitely  beyond 
my  desert.  And,  above  all,  the  mercy  of  God  abounds  to 
me.  He  preserves  to  me  still  the  vigorous  use  of  my 
mental  faculties,  and  of  physical  strength.  He  concedes 
much  more  than  is  usually  enjoyed  at  my  age."  But  on 
the  following  ist  of  January  he  closed  with  these  words  : 
"  And  now  we  have  entered  1917.  I  sometimes  think  that 
this  will  be  the  last  year  of  my  life  on  earth.  In  any  case 
I  must  be  getting  towards  the  end.  How  solemn  is  the 
thought !  Do  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers.  I  have 
great  need  of  them.  I  feel  better  than  for  some  time  past, 
but  I  have,  at  intervals,  attacks  of  the  severe  neuralgic  pains 
and  other  infirmities  which  say  to  me  '  Stand  ready ! '  " 

'  But  our  loved  and  venerated  master  and  servant  of 
God  could  use  the  apostolic  words,  "  I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith, 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  the  Righteous  Judge,  shall  give  to 
me  at  that  Day."  ' 


Rev.  G.  Cervi,  Milan. 

{Translation) 

'  The  day  which  we  have  always  forced  ourselves  to  put 
away  from  our  thoughts  has  come  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. Father  Piggott,  as  we  of  the  Wesleyan  Italian 
Church,  educated  by  him  for  three  generations  in  the  faith 
of  Christ — spoke  of  him,  is  no  more  with  us.  The  Lord 
has  called  him  to  his  rest. 

'  His  career  has  been  long,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  difficult 
and  full  of  anxiety,  and  not  infrequently  very  burdensome. 
And  yet,  whenever  he  met  us  it  was  with  a  smile  on  his 
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face,  and  with  wise  and  forceful  words  full  of  cheer  on  his 
lips.  He  never  spoke  of  being  tired,  or  that  life  was  in  any 
degree  painfully  difficult.  Instead,  there  sprang  from  him, 
perennial  fraternal  counsel  to  perseverance,  to  aim  at 
something  still  better,  to  go  circumspectly,  lest  we  should 
stumble  ;  to  be  always  of  good  heart,  reminding  us,  that 
with  our  eyes  fixed  on  Christ,  "  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
our  faith "  we  might  count  on  being  "  more  than 
conquerors." 

'  And  often  too,  that  hand,  that  fatherly  hand,  lovingly 
supplemented  the  voice  in  succouring  and  sustaining  the 
weak.  And  he  taught  us  his  secret — ^the  secret  of  his 
strength  and  of  his  sweetness — of  his  joy — of  his  untiring 
zeal.  Another  was  always  with  him — ^the  Pilgrim  of 
Emmaus,  no  longer  unrecognized,  but  a  friend  with  whom 
one  lives  in  sweet  and  uninterrupted  communion — his  and 
our  Christ  Jesus.  But  he  was  before  all  of  us  in  this 
blessed  intimacy.  He  was  like  John,  who  reclined  his  head 
on  the  bosom  of  his  loved  Master  :  and  from  time  to  time 
seemed  as  if  to  say  to  us,  "  Come  nearer,  come  nearer,  it 
is  so  good  to  be  here  !  " 

'  We  remember  how,  in  our  Synods,  when  we  came  to 
respond  to  the  question,  "  What  can  we  do  to  secure  the 
greater  development  of  the  Lord's  work  ?  "  how  high  a 
note  he  always  struck  on  the  need  of  personal  consecration, 
and  persevering  prayer,  for  each  one  of  us.  What  sweet 
hours  they  were  of  fraternal  out-pouring  of  the  heart, 
never  to  be  effaced  from  our  memory  ! 

'  And  how  every  one  of  his  letters  echoed  with  wisdom 
and  kindliness  !  Did  he  not  edify  us  all  too,  as  much  in 
the  familiar  intercourse  of  our  homes,  as  in  the  pulpit 
itself  ?  He  himself  was  a  living  sermon.  And  what  an 
infinity  of  other  pleasant  things — actions  and  words  alike 
— ^were  there  of  which  one  can  say,  "  He  being  dead  yet 
speaketh."    Yes,  speaks  to  our  hearts.' 
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On  Sunday,  March  16,  1919,  a  tablet  was  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Henry  James  Piggott,  on  the  walls 
of  the  church  in  Via  Scrofa. 

Professor  Ernesto  Filippini  presided,  and  was 
surrounded  by  representatives  of  various  Evangelical 
Churches,  including  a  number  of  Methodist  ministers 
on  their  return  from  the  recent  Synod  at  Florence. 
The  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

AL  REV :  HENRY  JAMES  PIGGOTT  :  B.A. 

NATO  A  LOWESTOFT  IL   l8   LUGLIO   183I 
MORTO  A  ROMA  IL  30   NOVEMBRE   I917 

MINISTRO   DEL  SANTO  EVANGELO 

FONDATORE   DELLE  CHIESE  WESLEYANE 

D' ITALIA 

APOSTOLO   DI  VERITA  E   DI   BENE 

PER  OLTRE   UNDICI   LUSTRI 

IN   QUESTA  CLASSICA  TERRA 

CHE  EGLI  AMO   COME   SUA  SECONDA  PATRIA 

I   DISCEPOLI,   I   FIGLI   SPIRITUALI, 

AL  MAESTRO   DOTTISSIMO 

AL  PADRE   NELLA  FEDE 

QUESTO  MARMO 

CHE  NE   PERPETUI   LA  BENEDETTA  MEMORIA 

NELL-ATTESA  DELLA  CELESTE  REUNIONS 

RICONOSCENTI   POSERO. 

E.  F. 

Among  Professor  Fihppini's  dedicatory  words  were 
these  :  * 

'  The  man  of  God,  to  whose  honour  we  inaugurate  to-day 
this  marble  slab,  is  so  near  to  our  hearts,  that  we  have 

*  Translated  from  the  Evangelista  of  March  20,  1919. 
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little  need  to  open  our  lips  to  bring  him  to  our  thoughts  .  .  . 
But  I  am  conscious  of  being  your  interpreter,  expressing 
for  you  and  for  myself  the  words  of  the  poet  : 

Amor  me  spinge  a  dir  di  te  parole. 

And  they  shall  be  brief  words — words  as  far  as  may  be, 
breathing  our  tenderest  emotions. 

'  It  is  permitted  me,  as  his  senior  surviving  disciple  and 
colleague  present — except  my  esteemed  brother  Giovanni 
Bonifazi — to  recall  some  personal  memories.  I  see  myself 
a  youth  of  scarcely  twenty  years,  led  by  the  hand  of 
Francesco  Sciarelli  into  the  domestic  sanctuary  where 
Enrico  Piggott  passed,  possibly,  the  best  hours  of  his  life 
in  prayer  and  study.  It  was  in  May,  1874 — and  I  seem  still 
to  see  the  soft  light  of  those  radiant  eyes  which  met  me  so 
encouragingly.  That  visit  decided  the  course  of  my  life. 
With  sympathetic  words  he  won  my  heart,  and  then 
suggested  that  we  should  have  prayer  together.  He 
invited  me  to  call  the  next  day,  when  he  spoke  of  my  future, 
of  the  dignity  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  wished  to 
assure  himself  of  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments,  and  again 
prayed  ;  then,  taking  my  hand,  he  gave  me  a  place  among 
his  theological  students.  From  that  day  the  dear  fatherly 
personality  has  remained  engraven  on  my  heart.  I  see 
him  still,  and  shall  do  so  till  the  end.  The  image  of  a 
father  cannot  be  blotted  out.  He  has  been  all  this  to  me 
for  forty-four  years,  a  father  always  concerned  for  my 
highest  good,  spiritual  and  material ;  always  loving  and 
patient,  serene  and  never  failing,  especially  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  in  seasons  of  storm  and  tempest.  No,  I 
cannot  forget  that  to  Enrico  Piggott,  I  owe  so  largely  the 
place  I  have  in  the  Church  of  God,  as  well  as  my  civil 
standing. 

'  I  have  spoken  as  my  heart  prompts,  laying  at  the  foot 
of  this  memorial  tablet  the  flower  of  my  filial  affection  and 
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of  my  undying  gratitude.  I  might  speak  to  you  at  length 
of  the  luminous  life  of  this  great  servant  of  God,  and  trace 
many  details  of  his  notable  career  ;  of  his  untiring  devotion 
to  duty  ;  of  his  profound  teaching  ;  of  his  high  character, 
and  of  his  saintliness.  But  others  will  tell  you  of  the  varied 
nature  of  his  work  and  teaching. 

'  I  will  venture  only  to  place  in  relief  that  which  I 
regard  as  his  most  fascinating  aspect.  He  was  the  incar- 
nation of  the  poem  of  love — the  thirteenth  chapter  of  first 
Corinthians.  When  he  visited  us  in  our  fields  of  labour, 
and  accepted  our  filial  hospitality,  we  seemed  to  have  in 
our  midst  the  Apostle  John — who  counselled  us  in  our 
doubts,  comforted  us  in  our  discouragements,  stimulated 
us  in  our  lassitude,  condoled  with  us  and  overlooked  our 
defects.  Into  our  families,  as  into  our  churches,  he  brought 
light  and  peace. 

'  Head  of  a  work  with  its  special  characteristics  and 
tendencies,  Enrico  Piggott  had  true  fellowship  with  all  the 
sister  churches  working  in  Italy.  Never  jealous,  ever 
suave,  his  Christian  courtesy  made  him  a  common  friend, 
and  a  sympathetic  co-worker.  His  own  soul  was  filled 
with  a  peace  which  irradiated  his  words  and  acts,  as  much 
outside  as  within  the  Church  itself. 

'  But  Signor  Piggott  has  not  taken  with  him — from  the 
Church — from  Italy — the  treasure  of  his  sword  :  and  we 
have  still  in  view,  future  spiritual  battles  and  undoubted 
victories.  This  sword,  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  "  which  he 
wielded  so  well,  we  have.  Let  us  continue  to  use  it  man- 
fully and  we  are  confident  that  ere  long,  we  shall  rejoice  in 
witnessing  the  complete  redemption  of  our  Italian  Father- 
land." 


The  discourse  of  Signor  FiUppini  was  followed  by 
apposite  words  uttered  with  great  feeling  by  Dr. 
Gordon   Gray,   of   the   Scotch   Church,   Dr.    Roberto 
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Prochet  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  the  Director  of 
the  Evangelista  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  Signor  Davio  for  the  Wesley  an  Pastors. 

Signor  Filippini  then  read  a  brotherly  tribute  from 
Doctor  Whittinghill,  President  of  the  American 
Baptist  Church,  who  was  unable  to  be  present : 

'  It  is  with  very  great  regret  that  I  find  myself  in  Sicily 
at  the  moment  when  the  memorial  tablet  of  my  dear  and 
venerated  friend,  Mr.  Piggott,  is  unveUed.  By  my  family 
he  was  loved  as  a  second  father.  Great  was  our  admiration 
of  his  Christian  character ;  the  acuteness  and  breadth  of  his 
intellect  ;  the  expansiveness  and  warmth  of  his  heart. 

'  The  Church  to  which  he  specially  belonged  does  itself 
honour  to  consecrate  this  stone  to  his  memory,  in  order 
that  our  children  may  know  the  sort  of  man  we  have  had 
in  our  midst.  We  ourselves  hardly  need  this  tablet  to 
keep  alive  our  happy  memory  of  him.  Our  hearts  are  a 
living  altar  where  the  flame  will  burn  perennially  with  the 
joy  of  having  known  a  spirit  so  serene — a  heart  so  loving. 
My  personal  friendship  for  him,  as  that  of  my  family,  had 
its  firm  rootage  in  an  intimacy  of  almost  half  a  century, 
and  we  can  unhesitatingly  say,  that  we  have  known  and 
loved  each  other  in  a  communion  of  idea  and  affection 
without  a  cloud  of  misunderstanding. 

'  When  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  undertake  the  arduous  enter- 
prise of  the  work  of  evangelization  in  Italy,  Mr.  Piggott 
was,  from  the  first  day,  my  faithful  colleague  and  wise 
counsellor.  My  father-in-law,  Dr.  Taylor,  had  already 
known  and  loved  and  esteemed  him  greatly — and  the 
attachment  was  reciprocal.  After  Dr.  Taylor's  death, 
our  family,  sadly  conscious  of  the  absence  of  their  father 
and  grandfather,  were  drawn  more  closely  than  ever  to 
dear  Mr.  Piggott.  The  love  and  veneration  that  we  were 
conscious  of  was  indeed  filial,  and  we  were  consoled  with  the 
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tenderness  that  overflowed  the  Umit  of  his  own  family. 
This  affection  was  so  real  that  our  children  ever  afterwards 
called  him  "  Grandfather  Piggott." 

'  He  helped  me  very  much  in  our  Theological  School,  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  ornament,  both  for  his  teaching  and 
his  personality.  We  worked  together  too  for  seven  years 
with  perfect  harmony,  in  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament. 

'  The  place  which  Mr.  Piggott  had  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Evangelicals  in  Italy  was  unique,  for  he  was  loved  and 
esteemed  by  all,  even  by  those  who  most  distinctly  differed 
from  him  in  thought  and  method.  If  I  could  persuade 
myself  to  believe  in  a  pope,  I  should  desire  such  an  one  as 
my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Piggott — a  true  bishop  of  the  soul,  a 
father  wise  and  tender,  who  ruled  always  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  benign  heart,  and  with  a  rare  intelligence,  amid  diver- 
sity of  opinion  and  varied  culture.  He  possessed  not  so 
much  a  tolerance  for,  as  a  ready  sympathy  with,  and  ad- 
miration of,  others'  gifts.  He  enriched  his  own  experience 
and  his  wide  knowledge  by  a  recognition  of  the  talents, 
however  limited,  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

'  He  was  very  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  nature  and  art, 
in  all  its  diversity.  He  possessed  too,  a  most  remarkable 
memory  of  English  classics,  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 

'  As  a  preacher,  while  he  was  very  effective — full  of 
suggestion — ^most  convincing — and  often  truly  eloquent, 
for  myself,  his  most  impressive  sermon  was  that  of  his 
daily  life,  and  his  strong  but  gentle  character,  which 
reflected  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he 
devotedly  loved  and  loyally  obeyed. 

'  In  our  home  we  often  recall  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
our  beloved  friend,  and,  as  will  be  the  case  in  many  other 
families,  through  the  faith,  "  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

'  Longfellow,  referring  to  the  work  and  personality  of 
Florence  Nightingale  during  the  Crimean  war,  has  lines 
which  seem  to  me  entirely  applicable  to  Henry  Piggott. 
He  pictures  that  great  woman  pacing  the  dreary,  darksome 
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corridors  of  the  hospital,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand  lighting 
up  its  sepulchral  gloom,  when  the  wounded  and  mutilated 
soldiers  would  kiss  even  the  shadow  of  her  figure  as  she 
passed.  And  then  Longfellow  adds  :  "  When  one  does 
some  noble  act,  or  gives  utterance  to  a  noble  thought,  our 
heart  throbs  with  gladness — rises  to  a  new  height  of 
purpose ;  a  tidal-wave  moves  our  very  being  to  its  depths, 
and  again  lifts  us  above  lower  and  unworthy  thought. 
Should  we  not  do  homage  to  those  whose  words  and 
deeds  help  us  in  the  difficult  ways  of  life,  and  with  their 
fertilizing  flood  Hft  us  above  all  base  things  ?  "  ' 


APPENDIX 

The  two  sermons  following  are  given  as  characteristic  of 
the  Preacher's  method  of  exposition  and  appeal. 
They  were  closely  and  rapidly  written  on  his  usual 
correspondence  paper  and  at  consecutive  sittings, 
probably  towards  the  end  of  some  week  in  the  nineties, 
when  on  a  visit  to  England.  Many  words  and  phrases 
are  abbreviated,  and  are  not  always  easy  to  determine. 
They  were  manifestly  written  with  the  printer's 
'  composing-stick  '  very  far  from  his  thoughts,  but 
with  a  very  sensitive  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  two  audiences  on  the  near  Sabbath,  to  whom  the 
words  were  to  be  his  given  message. 

BETHEL 
Gen.  xxviii.  10-22 

This  vision  of  Bethel  marks  a  crisis — the  crisis  in  the  life  of 
Jacob.  We  note  it  on  the  surface  of  the  history.  The 
history  now  deals  with  Jacob,  as  previously  with  Abraham 
and  Isaac.  Jacob  gets  into  the  category  of  the  Patriarchs, 
but  not  on  the  same  level  as  his  forefathers.  This,  Jacob 
himself  always,  and  almost  pathetically,  acknowledged. 
But  he  is  henceforth  in  the  patriarchal  class,  and  the 
narrative  treats  of  him  accordingly. 

Penetrating  j^ more  deeply  beneath  the  superficial  fact, 
henceforth  in  the  sacred  narrative  we  note  two  broad 
distinctions  between  the  Jacob  of  the  future  and  the  Jacob 
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of  the  past — the  one  in  Jacob's  relations  with  God,  the 

other  in  God's  treatment  of  Jacob. 

From  this  day  Jacob  became — with  many  failures  and 
defects — a  religious  man.  Hitherto  he  has  been  what  the 
New  Testament  teaches  us  to  call  a  carnal  or  natural  man  : 
that  is,  a  man  whose  life  while  possessing  natural  virtues, 
is  essentially  a  life  lived  '  without  God  in  the  world.' 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  calls  Esau  a  '  profane  '  personj 
Well,  up  till  now,  Jacob  has  been  also  in  this  sense  a  pro- 
fane person.  There  was  a  great  difference  of  character 
between  him  and  Esau,  but  in  one  fundamental  respect 
they  were  both  alike — '  without  God  in  the  world.'  I  do 
not  say  they  have  not  conformed  to  certain  customs  of 
worship  in  their  family.  Probably  both  were  there  when 
Isaac  had  commemorated  certain  events  or  days — ^the 
seventh — or  the  new  moon,  with  rites  of  sacrifice :  but 
the  might,  presence,  and  active  rule  of  God  had  not  entered 
into  their  daily  life.  Each  has  had  his  virtues  strikingly 
in  contrast,  but  in  their  way  both  admirable.  Esau  has 
been  courageous,  frank,  generous,  full  of  animal  spirits. 
Jacob  has  been  affectionate,  prudent,  far-sighted,  self- 
controlled,  temperate,  capable  of  sacrificing  passing  and 
present  enjoyment  for  future  and  unseen  advantage. 
Both  possessed  excellent  types  of  qualities — ^those  of  Esau, 
perhaps,  more  attractive  than  those  of  Jacob.  But  in 
neither  have  these  qualities  had  their  roots  in  religion,  in 
the  fear  or  love  of  God,  in  regard  for  His  goodwill  and  bless- 
ing. And  hence  they  have  both  had  the  unrestrained 
defects  of  their  virtues :  those  of  Esau  degenerating  into 
passionate  greed  and  sensuality  and  imbridled  anger ; 
those  of  Jacob  into  craft  and  selfishness  and  fraud. 

But  from  the  morrow  of  the  vision  of  Bethel  a  change 
comes  into  the  character  and  life  of  Jacob.  The  God  who 
has  come  to  him  entered  as  a  living  presence  into  his  belief 
and  conduct.  His  natural  virtues  strike  their  roots  into 
a  deeper  and  richer  soil .     Like  Abraham  and  Isaac  he  begins 
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to  see  Him  who  is  invisible.  He  seeks  the  city  that  hath 
foundations.  All  is  very  imperfect  and  embryonic,  but 
with  motions  of  a  new  nature — the  nature  born  of  God. 
He  realizes  feebly  and  with  many  lapses  the  great  inspired 
description  of  a  religious  man — he  '  walks  with  God  !  '  He 
does  recognize  God  in  his  ways.  We  see  it  in  the  pages  of 
his  future  history.  He  takes  counsel  of  God.  He 
recognizes  the  hand  of  God  in  what  happens  to  him.  He 
wrestles  with  God  in  his  moments  of  mortal  trial,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  is  all  in  all  to  him.  He  does — fitfully, 
alas  ! — try  to  direct  his  steps  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
He  rises  to  the  patriarchal  life  of  faith — not  to  the  level  of 
his  great  progenitors — far  below  the  heroic  Abraham — ^far 
below  meditative  Isaac.  Still,  he  is  no  longer  the  profane 
person  he  was  before,  and  which  Esau  remains. 

And,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is  a  second  distinction 
in  the  new  life  of  Jacob.  There  is  not  only  the  change  in 
his  relations  with  God,  but  a  change  in  God's  relations  with 
him.  God  now  takes  Jacob  into  His  school,  and  begins  in 
earnest  his  religious  education.  As  he  enters  into  the 
patriarchal  group,  God  now  treats  him  as  He  had  done  the 
preceding  patriarchs.  God  concedes  to  him  visions  and 
voices — sends  him  chastisements  and  deliverances,  wishing 
to  make  him  worthy  of  his  great  descent  and  his  yet 
greater  heritage.  We  notice  this,  too,  on  the  pages  of 
history.  God,  interests  Himself  in  Jacob  as  has  not 
appeared  before.  In  semi-pagan  Padan-aram,  as  Laban  is 
compelled  to  see  and  confess,  this  nephew  of  his  has  a 
Divine  Guide  and  Protector.  The  mighty  cavalcade  of 
wives,  children,  servants,  domestics,  herdsmen,  and  cattle 
which  accompany  him  when  he  leaves  the  land  attests  all 
this.  And  more  than  all,  the  night  at  Jabbok  proves  how 
God  has  cared  for  the  patriarch's  soul  and  with  what  result. 

I  say,  then,  that  in  both  these  two  respects — in  Jacob's 
relation  to  God,  and  in  God's  treatment  of  him,  the  vision 
of  Bethel  marks  a  great  crisis  in  the  life  of  Jacob. 
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But  there  is  another  thing  yet  calls  our  attention.  We 
see  in  the  narrative  how  this  new  life  was  brought  about. 
We  see  how  it  commenced  :  we  visit  its  spring — lay  bare 
its  roots.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  two-fold  action — God's 
part  and  Jacob's  part.  As  in  the  new  life  there  is  a 
two-fold  new  relation,  so  in  its  origin  there  is  a  two-fold 
operation. 

The  priority  is  of  God.  To  Jacob,  while  yet  a  profane 
person,  God  appeared.  It  was  not  he  who  sought  God, 
but  God  sought  him.  When  the  lonely  fugitive  lay  himself 
down  that  night  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  staircase  of  Bethel, 
for  all  his  sense  of  desolation  he  had  no  thought  of  the 
hovering  presence  of  God.  Whatever  ritual  worship  he 
had  ever  performed  heretofore  had  been  connected  with 
his  father's  altar  at  Beersheba,  and  now  he  is  as  far  from 
that  as  he  is  from  his  father's  or  his  mother's  tent.  Till 
that  stony  staircase  entered  into  his  dream,  and  he  was  then 
by  God  Himself  spiritually  transfigured,  it  had  brought  to 
him  no  light  or  feeling  of  uplifting  towards  the  Holy 
Presence.  When  he  woke  in  the  morning  he  himself 
recognized  this.  '  God  is  in  this  place  and  I  knew  it  not.' 
'  How  unmistakable  now,  but  last  night  its  awe  was  not 
upon  me.'  Yes,  God  had  come  to  Jacob,  drawn  nigh, 
called,  revealed  Himself,  and  with  that  began  his  new 
spiritual  life.  The  priority  was  of  God.  In  after  years, 
when  an  old  man,  and  he  looked  back  upon  his  past  history, 
he  himself  dated  all  from  that  fact — God  Almighty — 
'  Adonai  Shaddai,  appeared  unto  me  at  Luz — (at  Luz — it 
was  only  Luz  then,  not  Bethel)  and  blessed  me  !  ' 

But  while  the  priority  is  of  God,  there  is  also  correspon- 
dence on  the  part  of  Jacob.  All  that  might  have  been — 
the  benign  descent — ^the  vision — the  call — the  invitation — 
the  promise — and  yet  no  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  Jacob. 
He  must  respond,  there  must  be  action  on  his  part ;  and 
there  was.     How  ? 

In  two  ways.     First,    Jacob  accepts  the  vision,  as  a 
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true,  real,  apparition  of  God  to  him.  He  does  not  say 
when  he  wakes  '  What  a  beautiful  dream  I '  and  then  let 
the  memory  of  it  evaporate  and  fade,  as  our  dreams  are 
wont  to  do.  It  is  no  unsubstantial  fabric  of  a  vision.  It 
is  a  Divine  reality.  God,  the  God  of  his  fathers,  has  come 
to  him,  Jacob,  in  his  solitude,  unsought — has  sought  him. 
The  promises  were  from  God's  own  lips.  It  is  the  God  of 
his  fathers  who  has  taken  him  into  the  succession.  Surely 
the  Lord  is  in  this  place — surely  !  '  How  dreadful  is  this 
place  !  This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this 
is  the  Gate  of  Heaven.' 

Then  in  the  next  place,  Jacob  responds  by  a  vow  of 
consecration.  Let  us  not  misjudge  him.  There  is  no 
postponement  of  the  fulfilment  until  after  his  return  to 
his  father's  house  in  peace.  He  does  not  mean  '  I  will 
put  God  to  the  test,  let  Him  be  as  good  as  His  word  and 
then  He  shall  be  my  God.'  No,  as  the  pillar  is  set  up  and 
anointed  that  very  dawn,  so  of  all  the  rest.  The  'if  is 
not  dubital  but  rather  juratory.  In  its  three-fold  parts 
the  vow  binds  Jacob  from  the  present  moment.  God  shall 
be  his  God  in  all  that  obligation  to  obedience,  trust, 
reverence  and  duty  involved.  Everything,  every  common 
place,  lodgement  for  the  night,  or  halting-place  for  the 
day — shall  be  to  him  henceforth  a  Bethel.  And  all  that 
God  may  give  him  shall  henceforth  be  tithed,  in  recognition 
that  all  is  from  God,  and  is  held  from  Him  in  fee. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  new  life  of  Jacob  begins.  First, 
in  God's  overtures,  and  then  in  Jacob's  response — ^his 
response  of  faith  and  his  experience  of  consecration.  Thus 
it  is  that  he  steps  out  on  the  path  that  shall  lead  him,  not 
straightly  maybe,  but  with  many  slips  and  deviations, 
to  the  day  when  he,  Jacob,  the  '  supplanter '  shall  be 
called  Israel,  prince  of  God,  and  be  found  worthy  to  trans- 
mit the  great  name  to  God's  people  in  a  growing  significance 
and  extent  till  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousands 
of   its  tribes  from  all  nations  and  kingdoms  and  peoples 
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and  tongues  are  gathered  into  the  New  Jerusalem,  the 
City  of  the  Great  King. 

And  now  let  us  pass  from  Jacob  to  ourselves.  God's 
dealings  with  the  human  soul  are  exactly  the  same  in  all 
ages.  They  cannot  but  be.  That  soul  is  the  same  in  its 
elements  and  needs  :  and  God,  too,  is  unchangeable  in 
the  attributes  that  rule  His  relation  to  His  creatures. 

Gathering  up  the  lessons  of  Jacob  at  Bethel,  we  may 
compress  them  into  two.  We  learn  (i)  What  are  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  religious  life,  and  (2)  What 
are  the  essential  conditions  of  its  commencement. 

(i)  The  essential  characteristics  of  the  religious  life.  And 
when  I  say  the  religious  life  I  mean  the  God-designed  life — 
the  true  ideal  for  every  one  of  us  as  His  human  creation. 
Jacob's  life  after  Bethel,  and  not  the  previous  one  in  the 
tents  of  Beersheba,  was  the  Ufe  God  willed  and  designed 
for  him.  It  was  because  that  was  God's  life  for  him,  that 
God  appeared  to  him.  And  as  for  you  and  me,  and  every 
member  of  God's  human  family,  there  is  a  Ufe  which 
corresponds  to  the  thought  and  purpose  of  our  Creator. 
We  may  live  our  life  ;  get  much  enjoyment  out  of  it  ; 
cultivate  our  faculties  ;  fill  up  our  sphere  in  the  family 
and  the  state  ;  be  energetic  and  active  ;  do  work  which 
shall  tell  upon  the  future  of  our  fellows  ;  win  admiration 
and  affection  from  those  around  us  ;  and  yet  faU  short  of 
God's  design  for  us  ;  just  as  certainly  as  Esau,  with  all 
his  splendid  physique,  his  potent  energy  and  generous  and 
gentle  qualities,  and  great  position  he  made  for  himself  in 
the  old  world — did.  And  just  as  certainly  as  Jacob 
would  have  done,  if  he,  too,  had  never  met  God  at  Bethel. 
And  be  assured  of  this,  that  if  your  life  is  not  correspondent 
with  the  right  and  purpose  of  God,  it  is  not  the  true  ideal 
life  for  you.  What  may  be  its  issue  in  the  future  state  I 
am  not  going  to  judge,  that  is  God's  business,  not  mine  ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  must  be  a  serious  matter  to  Uve 
according  to  a  plan  of  our  own  or  other  people  and  not 
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God's,  and  that  for  ever  and  ever  so  long  as  we  do  so  live. 

And  what  are  the  claims  of  a  religious  life,  the  life 
which  I  say  is  as  certainly  God's  ideal  for  you  and  me,  as 
for  Jacob  ?  We  have  learned  them  from  our  narrative. 
They  are  two.  Our  part  and  God's  part — one  that  belongs 
to  us  as  duty,  the  other  that  comes  on  us  from  God  as 
blessing. 

The  religious  life  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  is  a  life  of 
personal  consecrated  relation  with  God.  I  do  not  know 
any  better  description  of  it  than  the  ancient  biblical 
phrase — '  to  walk  with  God.'  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
walked  with  God.  To  have  always  a  companion  on  the 
path  of  life,  and  that  companion,  God.  To  feel  His 
presence  as  a  reality,  not  a  projection  of  our  own  imagina- 
tion, but  a  something  existent  outside  of  us — objective — 
encompassing.  To  feel  this  presence  as  that  of  God — 
omnipotent,  omniscient — thought  of  my  thought —  feeling 
of  my  feeling.  The  universal  consciousness  embracing 
all  my  consciousness.  To  treat  this  Divine  Presence 
worthily — seeking  at  each  step  the  Divine  Counsel — 
guiding  and  ruling  our  conduct  by  the  Divine  Will,  This 
is  the  religious  life. 

We  have  learned  from  Jacob's  case  how  this  religious 
life  differs  from  the  merely  natural  one.  The  natural  life 
has  its  virtues  and  those  virtues  are  real.  To  say,  as 
some  Christian  theologians  have  done,  that  they  are  all 
aspects  of  selfishness,  and  have  their  roots  in  self-love, 
is  a  calumny  on  this  nature  of  ours.  How  God  estimates 
them,  how  He  will  estimate  you  in  the  Great  Judgement, 
how  reward  them,  I  cannot  tell.  It  does  not  belong  to 
you  or  me  to  tell.  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do 
right.  But  these  natural  virtues  may  exist  without 
godhness  :  that  is  my  point  ;  and  when  they  do  we  are 
not  living  according  to  God's  thought  and  ideal  for  us. 
Ah  !  that  must  be  infinitely  the  best  life,  as  it  is  the  most 
blessed.     We  may  be  virtuous  after  Esau's  type — generous, 
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energetic,  active,  winning  much  admiration,  and  filling 
our  little  world  with  our  name  and  influence  ;  or  we  may 
be  virtuous  after  Jacob's  type — mild,  tender,  affectionate, 
prudent,  far-seeing,  full  of  ingenuity  and  resource,  and 
yet  be  profane  persons  like  Esau  was,  and  Jacob  before 
Bethel.  That  is,  leave  God  out  of  sight — out  of  life  and 
its  plans  and  enjo5mients  and  activities — and  if  so,  we  are 
not  living  God's  ideal,  and  that  must  be  a  sad  and  evil 
thing. 

For,  remember,  there  is  also  a  second  element  in  the 
religious  life  as  we  have  seen  in  Jacob's  case.  God  dealt 
differently  with  Jacob  after  Bethel  from  what  He  had 
done  before.  And  there  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  special 
care  and  discipline  on  the  part  of  God  towards  those  who 
lead  the  godly  life  not  enjoyed  by  others.  Not  that  God 
does  not  care  for  the  others.  The  Father  has  His  eye  on 
the  prodigal,  and  not  without  Him  does  the  great  famine 
come  when  all  is  spent.  But  God  educates  those  who 
walk  with  Him.  All  things  work  together  for  their  good. 
Every  incident  that  influences  them  is  a  stroke  of  God's 
chisel,  perfecting  them  to  His  image.  They  are  quite 
absolutely  sure  that  He  never  for  an  instant  loses  sight  of 
them — ^their  every  tear  is  in  His  bottle — every  prayer 
heard — they  are  never  tempted  '  above  that  they  are 
able.' 

Such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  true  ideal  life — 
religious,  godly — not  merely  naturally  virtuous  and 
watched  over  by  a  fatherly,  loving  Providence.  What 
new,  deeper,  tenderer,  more  consoling  and  blessed  elements 
are  introduced  by  the  Christian  revelation  of  God  I  need 
not  say.  To  walk  with  God  means  for  you  and  me  what 
it  never  could  for  Jacob,  nor  Isaac,  nor  Abraham,  nor 
Enoch,  nor  any  such.  The  least  in  the  kingdom  is  greater 
than  the  highest.  Our  Companion  God  is  God  as  revealed 
in  Jesus.  We  know  our  Companion  through  the  gospel 
story.    We  have  infinite  treasures  of  revelation  ;  we  have 
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promises  ;  we  have  thoughts  in  discipline  drawn  from 
the  Cross  which  they  had  not.  We  have  God's  words  of 
confidential  replies  to  an  accusing  conscience  which  they 
could  never  know.  Still,  in  all  essentials,  we  are  in  the 
succession.  From  Enoch  to  the  latest  and  weakest  saint 
of  Christ — to  live  ideally  the  life  subsequent  to  Bethel, 
God's  destined  life,  is  to  walk  with  God. 

(2)  And  now  there  only  remains  to  touch  upon  the 
second  lesson — the  essential  conditions  of  the  commencement 
of  this  life. 

We  gather  them  up  from  the  ancient  story.  There  is 
God's  part,  and  there  is  our  part. 

(i)  As  in  Jacob's  case,  so  in  ours,  the  priority  is  with 
God.  In  our  godless  profession — and  therefore  in  spite 
of  human  love  and  friendship ;  in  spite  of  earthly 
activities  and  relationships — ^we  live  a  desolate  life.  God 
must  first  come  to  us.  We  must  have  the  vision.  God 
must  appear  ;  but  this  He  has  done.  This  is  the  first 
truth  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you.  The  ladder  has  been 
let  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  '  Henceforth,'  said 
Jesus,  '  ye  shall  see  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man.'  In  Him  the  vision 
received  its  real  and  abiding  fulfilment.  '  God  is  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.'  The  sin  that 
separated  us  from  Him  has  been  taken  away — atonement 
made.  In  Jesus,  God  and  man  are  '  at  one.'  It  is  not  we 
who  seek  God,  God  seeks  us.  The  priority  is  with  Him. 
Every  Luz  of  ours,  every  place  on  this  earth  of  ours, 
every  scene  and  event  of  our  common  life  is  a  Bethel. 
How  awful  is  this  place — this  fireside,  this  workshop, 
this  busy  street,  this  counter,  this  scholar's  desk,  this 
bed  round  which  night  draws  the  curtain — this  anywhere 
— ^how  awful,  how  blessed — for  it  is  none  other  than  the 
'  House  of  God.'  Yours  is  the  Open  Gate.  God  is  near — 
my  Father  seeking  His  child  :  calling,  drawing,  yearning 
with  infinite  desire  for  my  love,  my  company,  my  obedience. 
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This  is  the  first  truth.  Here  all  begins.  There  would 
be  no  religious  life  possible  for  us  poor  exUes,  but  for  this. 

(2)  But  in  this  beginning  there  is  also  our  part.  And 
what  is  this  ?  Again,  we  may  learn  from  the  scene  at 
Bethel.  First  we  must  believe  in  this  priority  of  God. 
'  Surely  this  is  the  House  of  God  and  the  Gate  of  Heaven  !  ' 
Surely !  surely !  as  surely  as  Jesus  lived,  died  and  rose 
again,  as  surely,  more  surely  than  any  other  fact  in  human 
history  guaranteed  by  the  blood  of  the  Cross,  the  witness 
of  the  resurrection,  the  gate  is  open,  open  here,  to-day, 
now.  The  ladder  is  by  my  side  with  its  foot  on  earth, 
its  top  in  the  skies,  in  the  bosom  of  my  Father.  God  is 
in  Christ.  Oh  !  will  you  believe  this  to-night,  in  this 
place  of  worship,  when  you  go  home  to  your  hearth,  when 
you  kneel  at  your  bedside,  when  you  wake  in  the  morning, 
in  the  shop  and  street  during  the  day !  WiU  you  say  to 
yourself :  God  is  reconciled  ;  His  arms  are  open  ;  He  has 
borne  my  sin  ;  there  is  no  obstacle  ;  the  angels  are  ready 
to  convey  my  cry  of  penitence,  to  bring  answers  of  peace. 
This  is  the  first  thing  on  your  part,  my  brother. 

And  the  second  thing  for  us  also,  is  the  vow  of  consecra- 
tion. Neither  without  the  other.  Neither  trust  in  your 
reconciled  God,  the  ladder  which  is  Christ  without  your 
vow,  that  is  presumption — nor  your  promises — your  effort 
of  consecration  without  your  trust,  that  is  to  rob  yourself 
of  strength  which  comes  of  confidence.  And  what  the 
vow  should  embrace  the  Bethel  scene  also  teaches  (i)  and 
all-inclusive,  '  Thou  shalt  be  my  God,  with  all  of  worship, 
of  reverence,  of  proprietorship,  of  obedience  and  service 
which  the  name  implies — "  My  God."  '  (2)  And  every- 
thing to  me  shall  be  a  Bethel.  Ever5rwhere — in  the  house 
and  shop,  in  the  desert,  in  the  crowded  street — I  will 
raise  and  anoint  my  pillar  of  consecration,  and  will  say, 
'  This  is  the  House  of  God,  the  Gate  of  Heaven.'  Into  my 
common  life  I  will  strive  to  bring  this  consecration.  Along 
life's   journey,   wherever   the   foot   presses  or   the  head 
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reposes,  it  shall  be  a  Bethel — not  the  closet  nor  the  Temple 
only.  (3)  There  is  the  recognition,  the  practical  recog- 
nition of  proprietorship — for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
title.  The  part  stands  for  the  whole.  The  Sabbath  is 
hallowed  to  recognize  that  all  days  are  Thine  ;  Church 
work  and  service  in  the  class  or  prayer-meeting  or  Sunday 
school,  to  recognize  that  all  my  faculties  are  Thine  ;  and 
whether  the  mission  cause,  or  the  local  church,  or  other 
service  calls  me — all  I  have  is  from  Thee,  and  to  Thee  is 
it  due. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  life,  the  ideal  conse- 
crated life.  Such  is  its  birth.  The  transition  and  processes 
may  be  rapid  or  lengthened,  calm  and  gentle  like  the 
daybreak  in  the  temperate  zone,  or  swift  and  startling  as 
a  tropical  dawn  ;  with  fierce  birth-throes,  or  like  the 
gradual  awakening  of  flowers  from  the  bud.  The  conver- 
sion may  be  that  of  a  Saul  or  a  Timothy. 

But  a  beginning  there  must  be,  and  its  essential  con- 
ditions are  here — an  apprehension  of  God's  antecedent 
love,  and  ours  of  the  ladder  and  the  vow  of  consecration. 
Has  it  begun  ?     Shall  it  begin  now  7 


UNREALITIES 
My  little  children,  guard  yourselves  from  idols. — i  John 

V.  21. 

I  DO  not  think  it  is  possible  that  John  can  have  meant 
'  graven  images.'  There  is  no  such  allusion  in  all  the 
epistle.  It  is  pitched  in  too  high  a  tone.  Neither  in  his 
other  epistles,  nor  in  his  gospel,  is  there  a  kindred  hint. 
This,  too,  is  the  last  word  of  Revelation. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  it  ?  Paul  says  '  An 
idol  is  nothing  in  the  world.'  (R.V.  '  We  know  that  no 
idol  is  anything  in  the  world,'  i  Cor.  vii.  4.)  And  this 
within  touch  of  the  statue  of  Jove  himself.  So  an  idol 
stands  with  Paul  and  John  for  something  unreal.  We 
may  read, '  Keep  yourselves  from  unrealities,'  or,  as  Carlyle 
would  have  it,  *  from  shams.' 

Moreover,  this  meaning  is  confirmed  by  another  word — 
'  genuine,'  or  '  real,'  or  '  true,'  which  John  has  just  been 
using.  '  We  are  in  Him  who  is  real — ^Jesus  Christ  the 
reality,'  '  True '  does  not  quite  translate  the  idea.  A 
proposition  is  true.  A  thing  or  person  is  real.  True  is 
the  opposite  of  false.  Real  is  opposed  to  the  unreal — the 
sham. 

The  last  word  in  the  Bible,  then,  is,  that  in  religion  we 
must  keep  ourselves  from  unrealities.  Oh  !  how  much 
is  this  teaching  needed  ;  surely  never  more  than  now. 

And  what  are  the  unrealities  of  which  we  are  in  danger, 
and  from  which  we  should  keep  ourselves  ?  The  whole 
epistle  has  been  treating  of  them.    They  gather  round 
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two  centres — Christ  and  Christianity.  The  Apostle  labours 
to  show  when  our  conception  of  Christ  is  unreal  and 
protests  against  it ;  and  when  the  conception  of 
Christianity  is  unreal  and  warns  us  against  that.  Let  us 
consider  this  teaching  on  both  points. 

(i)  When  is  our  conception  of  Christ  unreal  ?  When  it 
leaves  out  either  of  two  things — His  humanity  or  divinity. 
Let  us  listen  to  what  John  says  on  the  first :  '  He  who 
denies  that  Jesus  Christ  came  in  the  flesh.'  We  are 
urged  to  confess  Jesus.  I  heard  a  preacher  preach  on  this 
very  point,  and  yet  he  kept  on  calling  Him  '  Our  Blessed 
Lord.'  Why  didn't  he  say  Jesus  ?  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  about  the  epistles,  the  bold  way  in  which  they  speak 
of  the  humanity  of  Jesus.  Remember  that  the  Christ 
risen  was  worshipped  and  recognized  as  Lord.  Yet,  as 
we  read  the  story  of  His  life,  we  are  told  in  the  most  lucid 
style  of  the  babe  in  swaddling  clothes  ;  that  He  sleeps  ; 
that  He  was  weary  at  the  well ;  that  He  confesses  His 
ignorance  of  some  things.  There  is  no  evidence,  say,  that 
He  knew  history,  or  biblical  criticism.  He  weeps  though 
He  knows  He  is  going  to  raise  Lazarus. 

Now,  the  first  unreality  about  Christ  from  which  we  are 
to  flee,  is  that  which  omits  all  this.  There  is  a  danger. 
He  is  our  blessed  Lord — ^yes  ;  He  is  Christ — arisen,  glorified, 
omnipotent.  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  character  of  His 
present  existence.  But  He,  He  has  been  man.  Like  me — 
with  my  limitations,  infirmities,  S5mipathies.  He  was 
the  son  of  Mary,  a  brother,  one  of  the  family,  perfectly 
human.  Miss  this,  and,  oh  !  how  much  you  miss  !  How 
unreal  Christ  becomes.  You  miss  His  representativeship. 
You  miss  His  sympathy  with  weakness.  You  miss  His 
example.     Christ,  as  He  was,  so  am  I  to  be  in  this  world. 

But  there  is  another  unreal  way  of  thinking  of  Christ 
on  which  the  Apostle  dwells,  and  to  which  he  alludes  when 
he  says,  '  Flee  from  unreahties  ' — ^that  which  leaves  out  or 
obscures  His  divinity. 
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Let  us  listen  to  John  on  this  point — ^that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God.  '  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God,  God  abideth  in  him  and  he  in  God  '  (i  John  iv.  15). 
And  he  is  very  insistent  on  the  fact  that  he  means  Son  in 
no  accommodated  sense.  Not  as  delegate  ;  not  becoming 
a  Son  by  incarnation  ;  not  son  in  any  sense  as  we  are 
sons.  He  is  very  clear,  very  strong,  very  incisive.  He 
speaks  of  the  Son  as  '  from  the  beginning '  of  the  '  Eternal 
Life  which  was  with  the  Father ' — ^He  is  '  the  only 
begotten  Son  ' — '  The  Father  sent  the  Son  ' — '  This  is 
the  true  God  and  Eternal  Life,'  And  in  these  very 
Gospels  which  tell  us  of  His  humanity  most  explicitly — 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke — in  all  of  them  they  speak  of 
a  pre-existing  Son  of  God,  who,  as  a  babe,  comes  into  His 
humanity. 

Yes,  as  a  Christ  not  perfectly  man  is  unreal,  so  a  Christ 
not  a  pre-existent  Eternal  Son  is  unreal.  And  what  danger 
lies  in  all  this  I  'A  Christ  as  an  unique  exemplar  of  sinless 
humanity,  an  unapproachable  teacher  of  morals,  a  perfect 
ideal  of  humanity.  King  of  the  kingdom  of  God  !  This  is 
the  essence  of  Royalty  ' — says  the  great  popular  teacher 
Hamack  in  his  book  in  many  languages.  No,  it  is  the  play 
of  Hamlet  without  Hamlet.  It  is  an  unreality.  There 
is  no  existent  Christ  behind  such  a  representation. 

Flee  from  this  unreality,  leave  out  the  Divinity,  and  there 
is  no  connexion  between  Jesus  and  the  love  of  God — there 
is  no  key  to  human  history.  There  would  be  no  primal 
ideal  Son  according  to  whom  man  was  created — no  Father 
of  whom  all  families  are  created.  God  would  be  a  mathe- 
matical unity,  not  a  warm,  living,  loving,  intro-active 
unity  in  plurality.  No  Son,  then,  no  Father.  Leave  out 
Divinity,  and  there  is  no  living  glorified  King.  There  is 
no  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  There  is  no  infinite 
expiation. 

But  the  great  point  of  our  text  is  that  such  a  Christ  is 
unreal.     Socinians  say  that  our  God-Christ  is  unreal — 
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not  historic.  We  retort,  No,  your  Christ  is  an  '  idol,' 
a  simulation  of  your  fancy — ^there  is  no  reality  behind  your 
conception. 

(2)  But  I  have  said  that  as  the  Apostle  has  in  view  an 
unreal  Christ,  so  also  he  has  in  view  an  unreal  Christianity. 
And  when,  according  to  the  Apostle,  is  our  conception  of  it 
unreal  ? 

Let  us  go  back  a  step.  You  say  that  the  Christ  you 
believe  in  is  the  real  Christ  of  the  Apostles.  He  is  man. 
He  is  God.  You  accept  in  His  one  personality  both 
natures.  Such  is  your  creed.  Well,  your  Christ  is  real. 
But  is  your  Christianity,  therefore,  real  ?  That  depends. 
It  depends,  says  the  Apostle,  upon  the  influence  which 
Christ  thus  conceived  of  has  upon  your  life. 

Take  one  or  two  of  his  words  :  '  If  any  man  say  /  know 
Him,  and  keepeth  not  His  commandments,  the  Truth  is 
not  in  Him.'  You  say,  '  I  know  Him.'  Ah !  but  what 
influence  has  He  on  your  life  ?  '  By  this  we  know  that 
we  have  known  Him,  if  we  keep  His  commandments.' 
Take  another  :  Chapter  v.  i — '  Whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  begotten  of  God  ;  and  whosoever 
loveth  Him  that  begat  loveth  Him  also  that  is  begotten 
of  Him.' 

There  are  three  effects  of  belief  in  a  true  Christ  necessary 
to  make  our  Christianity  true.     Let  us  look  at  them. 

First.  If  I  know  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Man — God  in 
humanity — then  I  know  Him  as  my  Master,  my  Lord  and 
Exemplar.  His  word  is  law  to  me  :  His  life  is  my  pattern  ; 
in  His  steps  I  plant  mine.  That  follows  by  logical  conse- 
quence. What  astounding  knowledge,  what  wondrous 
belief  is  this  of  a  God-Man  who  lived  thirty-three  years 
here  to  set  the  perfect  example  and  share  my  tempta- 
tions ! 

Next.  If  I  know  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  then  I  love 
God  and  Him,  and  my  fellow  men.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise ?     What  knowledge  is  this  of  a  Divine  Son  who 
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became  Man  and  went  to  the  Cross,  which  does  not  make 
me  love  also  !     Herein  we  know  love. 

Lastly.  If  I  know  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of 
Man,  I  have  fellowship  of  Life  Eternal.  For  I  know  that 
my  sins  have  been  borne,  expiated.  I  am  reconciled  in  Him 
to  God.  Thus  I  have  contact  with  the  fullness  of  life 
which  is  in  Him.  It  overflows  and  communicates  itself 
to  me.  What  knowledge  is  this  of  the  Divine  Redeemer, 
of  Eternal  Life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  manifested 
to  us,  which  does  not  thus  overflow  to  me  ! 

This,  then,  is  real  Christianity.  But  to  know,  or  rather, 
say  I  know  Him,  and  not  realize  these  effects,  is  to  have  a 
sham  Christianity,  and,  in  fact,  shows  that  my  knowledge 
of  Christ  is  a  sham  knowledge. 

Shun  this.  It  is  the  last  word  of  Revelation  !  Examine 
yourselves.  Ask — have  I  obedience,  love,  fellowship  of 
Life  ?  Do  you  say  Yes  !  then  seek  more.  Must  you  say, 
No  !  Oh  !  trust ;  and  not  even  in  a  knowledge  of  a  real 
Christ ;  there  is  yet  more  needed  if  you  would  keep  your- 
selves from  idols. 
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